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PREFACE TO NEW EDITION. 



The original edition of Myth, Ritual and Religion, 
publiahed in 1887, ban long boon out of print. In 
reviling Iho book I have brought it into lino with 
the Mesa expressed in the second part of my Making 
of Religion (1898) and have exoinod certain passage 
which, aa the book Ant appeared, were inconsistent 
with iU main thesis. In some cases tho original 
paAMgee are retained in notes, to show the nature 
of the development of the author's opinions. A 
fragment or two of controversy has boon delated, and 
chaptars xi. and xii., on tho religion of tho lownet 
races, have been ontirely rewritten, on tho strength 
of more recent or oarlier information lately acquired. 
The gist of tho book aa it stands now and as it origin- 
ally stood is contained in the following lines from the 
prefaoo of 1887 : " "While the attempt is made tc 
show that the wilder features of myth survive from, 
or were borrowed from, or were imitated from the 
ideas of people in the savage condition of thought 
the existence — even among savages -of comparative!} 
pure, if inarticulate, raligiouB boliofa is inaiatod on 
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throughout " To Uiftt opinion I adhere, and 1 crust 
that it is now expresard with more consistency than 
in tho first edition. I have seen reason, more and 
more, to doubt the validity of the “ghost theory," 
or animistic hypothesis, as explanatory of tho whole 
fabrio of religion ; ami I present arguments against 
Mr. Tyler’s contention that the higher conceptions 
of savage faith are borrowed from missionaries.' 
It ii vary possible, however, that Mr. Tylor bus 
argument* more powerful than those contained in 
his papor of 18 M. For our information is not yet 
adequate to a aciontiflo theory of tho Origin of 
Religion, and probably never will be, Behind the 
tacoa whom we mart regard oa " nearrat tho be- 
ginning " are their unknown ancoitora from a dateless 
pud, men as human as ourselves, but men concerning 
whoso peychical, mental and moral condition wo can 
only form conjectures. Among them religion arose, 
in circumstances of which we are neooatarily ignorant. 
Thus I only venture on a surmise oa to the germ of 
a faith in a Maker (if I am not to nay “ Creator “) 
and Judge of men. But, as to whether the higher 
religious boliof, or the lower mythical Btories came 
first, we are at least certain that tho Christian 
conception of God, given pure, wo* presently en- 
tangled, by the popular fanoy of Europa, in new Jtilr- 
cAen about the Deity, the Madonna, hor Son, and 
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the Apostles. Her*, beyond possibility o( denial, 
pure belief oamo first fanciful legend was attached 
after. I am inclined to sorrow* that this has always 
been the case, and, In tho pages on the legend of 
Zeus, I show tho processes of degeneration, of 
mythical accretion* on a faith in a Heaven-God, in 
action. That "tho fooling of religious devotion '• 
atteetit " high faculties " in early man (such as am 
often denied to men who "oannot &wnt tip to seven"), 
and that " the wuno high mental faculties , . . would 
infallibly lend him, n» long as hi* reasoning powers 
reinwnod poorly developed, to vanotia Wrong* euporati- 
tiom and customs," was tho lxvlief of Mr. Darwin. 1 
That is nl*> ray view, and I note that the lowest 
suvagea are not yet guilty of tho very worst prootioes, 
"eacnflo* of human beings to u blood-loving G»J," 
and ordeals by pmoon mid fire, to which Mr. Darwin 
alludes. "Tho improvement of our scionc*" has 
freed us from misdeeds which are unknown to the 
Andamanese or tha Australians. Thus thore was, 
as regards thee* points in morals, degeneracy from 
savagery os socioty advanced, and I believe thst there 
was also degeneration in religion. To say this is not 
to hint at a theory of supernatural revelation to the 
earliest men. a thoory which I mast, in limine 
disclaim. 

In vol. ii. p. 19 occur* a refenmoa, in a note, to 
Mr. Hartland’f criticii m of my idras about Australian 
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god* as set forth in the Making of Religion. Mr. 
Hurt land, who kindly read the chapter* on Australian 
religion in this book, doe* not consider that my note 
on p. 10 meet* the point of his argument As to the 
Australian*, I mean no moro than that, among 
endless low myths, some of them possess a belief in 
a " maker of everything,” a primal being, still in 
exmtenoe, watching conduct, punishing broaches of 
hui laws, and, in some oases, rewarding tho good in 
a future life. Of course these are the germs of a 
sympathetic rsligion, even if the being thus regarded 
is mixed up with immoral or humorous contradictory 
myths. My position is not banned by suoh myth*, 
which oofiur in all old religion*, and, in the middle 
*ge*, new myth* wore attached to th* sacred figures 
of Christianity In poetry and popular talcs 

Thu*, if there ia nothing " sacrod " in a religion 
because wild or wiokod fable* obout the god* alto 
oocur, there is nothing "*scred" in almost any 
religion on earth. 

Mr. Hartlund's point, however, room* to be that, 
in the Making of Religion, I had selected certain 
Australian beliefs as especially " sacrod ” and to be 
distinguished from ether*, becauso they are inculcated 
at tho religious Mysteries of some tribes. His aim, 
then, is to discover low, wild, immoral myths incul- 
cated at the Mysteries, and thus to destroy my lino 
drawn between religion on one band and myth or 
mere folk-lore on the other. Thus thoro is a being 
named Daramulun, of whose rites, among the Coast 
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Murring, I oondenaed the Account of Mr. Howict. 1 
From a statement by Mr. Green way 1 Mr. Haitian d 
learned that Dararaulun's name it Mod to mean "leg 
on one aide " or " Isaac ", Ho, therefore, with fine 
humour, speaks of Daramulun as " a creator with a 
game leg," though when " Thuame " la derived by two 
excellent bnguiBta, Mr. Ridley and Mr. Greenway, 
from Komilaroi baia, " to make," Mr. Hartlund ia by 
no uiaana no mire of the aenan of the name. It 
happens to bo inconvenient to him I Lot the names 
moan what they may, Mr. Hartlaad (lnda, in an 
obtier dittum of Mr. Ifowilt (before he wae initiated), 
that Daramulun ts oaid to havo “ died," and that hii 
apirit ia now aloft Who lays no, and where, wu are 
not informed,* and the question is important. 

For tho Wimijun, in ihtir myrtiriei, toll a myth 
of cannibal oouduct of Daramulun’i, and of deceit and 
failure of knowledge in Baiamo.* Of this I was 
unaware, or noglockd it, for I explicitly said that I 
followed Mr. Howitt'a account, where no such matter 
is mentioned. Mr. Howitt, in foot, described the 
Mysteries of tho Coost Murring, while tho narrator 
of the low mytlis, Mr. Matthews, dweribed thosoof a 
remote tribe, the Wiraijuri, with whom Daramulun 
is not tho ohiof, but a subordinate poison. How Mr 
Matthews’ friends can nt onca hold that Daramulun 
was " dcotroyod * by Boiamo (their chiof deity), and 
also that Daramulun'a voice is heard at their rites, I 
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dnn‘t know. 1 Nor do I know why Mr. Hartland 
takes the myth ol a tribe where Daraiuulun is "the 
evil spirit who rules the night," * and in trod aces it us 
an argument against the belief of a distant tube, 
where, by Mr. Howilt’s account, Daramulun is not 
an evil spirit, hut " the master " of all, whole abode 
in above tho sky, and to whom ore attributed power* 
of omnipotence and omnipresence, or, at Bny rate, 
the power " In do anything and to go anywhere. . . . 
To hid direct ordinances are attributed the social and 
moral laws of the community."* Thin is not "an 
evil spirit " I Whso Mr Hartlaud goes for leandaln 
to s remote tnlw of a different creed tlmt lie may 
dlsoredit tho oresd of Urn Cout Mur ring, he might aa 
well ul tribute to tho Froo Kirk " tho errors of Romo" 
Hut Mr. Hnrtlaml does ill 4 lining “onnning of 
fence" ho may reply thot I also npoko loosely 
of Wiraijuri and Coast Murring as, indifferently, 
Darsmuluuites. 1 did, and I was wrong, and my 
oritio ought not to accopt but to expose my error. 
Tho Wiraijuri Daramulun, who was annihilated, ye* 
who is " an evil spirit that rules the night," is no* the 
Murring guardian and founder of recognised ethics. 

But, iu the Wiraijuri mysteries, the master, 
Baiarne, deceives the women os to the Mysteries I 
Shocking to us, but to deceive the women os to these 
urcana, is, to the Australian mind iu general, neces- 
sary for tho safety of tho world. Moreover, we have 

I J. A. J., May. Ute, r-«IB. ' Hid 
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hoBfd of B lying *pirit sent to deceive prophets in a 
much higher creed. Finally, in a myth of the 
Mystery of tho Wiraijuri, Raiamc is not omniscient 
Iudeol, even civilised room cwmot keep on tho Invel 
of these religious ooncoptions, and not loltccp on that 
level is -mythology, Apollo, in tho hymn to Uermea, 
sung on h aecrod occasion, noedl to ask an old vine- 
droascr for intelligence. Hyperion " sen nil ond hears 
*1V but needB to be informed, by hia daughter*, of 
the slaughter of hia kino. Tho Lord, in tho Hook of 
Job, has to ask 8uUn, -'Whonoe ooiueot thou?" 
Now for tho nako of dramatic effect, now from purs 
inability to live on the level of bis highest thought, 
mail mythologises iuid anthropomorphism, in Grecos 
or UriV'l. as in Australia. 

ft dura not follow that thoro ia " nothing sacred " 
in hia religion. Mr Hortland offora me a com in 
point, In Mra. Lungloh Furkor's Atulralvtn Uif«nd- 
ary Tales (pp. II, 94), are myths of low udvonturce 
of Boiamc. In her Mart AvtlnUian l.tgtndarg 
Tolu (pp 84-09), ia a very poetical and charming 
aspect of the Baiainn belief. Mr. Hartlond says that 
I will '‘seek to put" tho first bo; of storks out of 
courl, ns “a kind of joke with no aacrodnens about 
it". Not I, but the Noongahbiirrab tribe themselves 
make this usRontial distinction. Mra Lauglob Parker 
says: 1 "The former Bariea" (with the low Baiaine 
myths) “ were all such legends as are told to the black 
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picaninniea ; among the present arc some they would 
not bo allowed to hear, touohinq as they do on wared 
things, taboo lo (hr. young’. The black* draw the 
line which 1 am said to sock to draw. 

In yet another case 1 grotesque hunting adventures 
of Baiaine are told in the mysteries, ami illustrated 
by the aacred temporary representations in raised 
earth, I did not know it; I merely followed Mr, 
Howitl But I do not doubt it. My reply ia, Oiat 
there was " something sacred " in Greek mysterifts, 
something purifying, ennobling, consoling For this 
Lobook has collated (anil disparaged) tho evidence 
of Piudar, Sophocles, Cicero and many others, whilo 
oven Aristophanes, ns Prof. Campbell remarks, says : 
" We only havo bright sun and o beerful life who have 
been initiated and livod piously in regard tostrangera 
and to private oitirena".* Security and peace of 
mind, in this wor.d and for the next, were, we know 
not how. borne into tbo heart* of Pindtrf and 
Sophocles in tho Mysteries Yet. if we may at all 
trust the Fathers, there were scenes of debauchery, 
aa at the Mysteries of tho Fi;ians (Nanga) there waa 
buffoonery <" to aniaac tho boy#," Mr Howitt say» 
of some Australian rites), the story of Baubo is 
only one example, and, in other mysteries than the 
Elouainian, wo know of mummeries in which an 

' /. a . /., «ci. p. »ie. 
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“board tale of Zens is related in connection with an 
uuk log. Yet surely there was 11 something sacred " 
in the faith of fir. os ! Let ua judge (he Australians 
aa we judge Greeks The precept* a* to 11 speaking 
the struightforvrard truth," os to unsdfuihcMa, avoid- 
ance of quarrels, of wrong* to “unprotected women," 
of unnatural vices, are certainly communicated in the 
Mysteries of some tribee, with, in another, know- 
lodge of the name and naturo of “Our Father,* 
Mnnganugaur. That a Totamiitio dance, or 
uiadioine-danoe of Etna hunting, is also displayed 1 
at certain Mysteries of a given tribe, and that Biuame 
is spoken of ae tho hero of this buUrl, no more 
deprive* tho Australian moral and religious touching 
(•‘ tbo Mysteries) of muired value, than the stupid 
ind.oenoy whereby Hanbo modo Demater laugh 
destroy* tho aaoreduess of ihu Blonsinia, on which 
Pindar, Bophocle* and Cicero eloquently dwell. If 
tho Australian ntyaUs, at the most solemn moment 
of their lives, are shown a dull or dirty divine balUl 
faction, what did Sophocloe boo, after taking a ewim 
with hi* pig ? Many things far from edifying, yot 
the sacred element of religious hope and faith was 
also represented. Bo it is in Australia 
These studies ought to bo comparative, otherwise 
they arc worthless. As Mr. Hart! and calls Daramulun 
' ail eternal Creator with u gnroo leg" who 11 died,” 
he may call Zeus an " eternal father, who swallowed 
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hia wife, lay with his mother and sister, made love aa 
a a wiiii, and died, nay, waa buried, in Crete ", I 
do not think that Mr. Hurtlund wonld 0*11 Zeus 
" ft ghoat-god " (my own phrase), or think that he 
waa souring a point againat mo, if I spoke of the 
sacred and ethical characteristics of the Zeus adored 
by Romans in the Odyssey. He wonld not lie so 
humorous about Zeus. nor fall into an Ignoratto 
tUneAi For my point never was that any Australian 
tribe hail a pure theistic conception imsoiled and un- 
oblitcratod by myth and buffoonery, My argument 
waa that among their idem is that of a superhuman 
being, unoetamg (if I may not say eternal), a maker 
(if I may not say a Creator), a guardian of certain by 
no lunnns dospicaWo othicn, whioh I never proclaimed 
aa oiiponuirnially inspired I It ia no reply u> me to say 
that, in or out of Mysteries, law fables about that 
lining are told, and buffooneries are enacted. For, 
though I aay that certain high ideas are taught in 
Mysteries, I do not think I aay that in Mysteries no 
low myths arc told. 

I toko this opportunity, aa the earliest, to apolo- 
gias for an error in my Making of Religion oonoern- 
ing a passage in the Primitive Culture of my friend 
Mr. E. B. Tylor. Mr. Tylor quoted ' a passage from 
Captain John Smith’s Hittory of Virginia, as givon 
in linker ton, xiii, pp. 18-39, 1C32. In this piassage 
no mention occurs of a Virginian deity named Ahnoo 
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but "Okea,” another and more truculent god, is 
named. I ofcesrved that, if Mr. Tylor had used 
Btrachey’a Uutorie of Travaxte (1612), he would 
have found " a slightly varying copy " of Smith's 
text of 1032, with Ahono as supenor to Okoo. I 
added in a note (p. 258) : " Tlwru n a description of 
Virginia, by W. Btraohey, inoluding Smith’s remarks 
published in 1012. Strachey interwove some of this 
work with hia own MB. in the British Museum. “ 
lloro, as presently will lie shown. I erred, in oompany 
with Btruihuy’s editor of 1840. and with the writar 
on Strachey in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
(?rcif/Ay. Whul Mr. Tylor (|uoted from an edition 
of Smith in 1032 had already appsortd, in 1012, 
in a hook (Map of hrptjiia, with a of 

tlu Country) described on the Utla-piige aa" writton 
by Captain Smith," though, in tuy opinion, Smith 
may have had a collaborator. There is no ovidcncu 
whatever that Btrachey had anything to do with 
this book of 1012. in which there is no mention of 
Abono. Mr. Arbor dates Btraohey’* own MB. (in 
which Ahono oocurs) aa of 1010*1015.' I myself, 
for reasons presently to be alleged, date the MB. 
mainly in 101 M012. If Mr. Arbor and I ore right, 
Btrachey muat have had access to Smith’s MB. 
before it w iu puhlietud in 1012. and wc shall ace 
how he used it. My point horc is that Strachoy 
mcntionod Ahone (in MS.) before Bmith’a book of 
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1612 «u published. This could not b« gathered 
from tho dedication to Baoon prefixed to Birachey's 
MB., for that dedication cannot bo earlier that 161H. 1 
I now ask leave to discuss the evidence for an early 
pre-Cluihtian belief in a primal Creator, held by the 
Indian tribes from Plymouth, in New England, to 
Koanolie iilaud, ofl 8outhem Virginia. 

TltE Ood AnoKF. 

An insertion by a manifest plagiary into the work 
of a detected liar ia not, usually, good ovidonoo. 
Yet this ia all tho ovidance, it nay be urged, which 
wo have for tho existence of a belief, in early Virginia, 
as to a good Creator, named Ahono. Tho matter 
standi thua : In 1607 1600 the famed Captain John 
Smith endured and achieved in Virginia aufTenngs 
and adventures. In 1608 ho sent bo tho Council at 
home a MB. inip and description of the colony. In 
1609 ho returned to England (October). In May. 
ldio, William Bbrachoy, gont., arrived in Virginia, 
where ho was " secretary of state ” to Ixird De la 
Warr. In 1012 Stracboy and Bmitk were both in 
England. In that year Barnra of Oxford published 
A Map o/ Virginia, with a deioription, eta, 
" written by Captain 8mith," aocordicg to tho titlo- 
page. There was annexed a compilation from vanons 
source*, edited by " W. S.," that is, not William 
Strachey, but Dr. William Symonds. In the same 
year, 1612, or in 1011, William Btrachey wrote his 
1 HiklBjtSreklr, 4tnuto». 1 MB. !P . in. oil. 
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Matorie of Travade into Virginia Britannia, at least 
o» far as page 121 of tho Hakluyt edition of 1840.' 

If 8lnchgy, who went ont with Lord Do la Warr 
as locretary in 1610, returnod with him (as is likely), 
ho fcul&l for England on 28th March, 1611. Tn that 
cane, hr wiu» in England in 1611, and the passages 
cited leave it dubious whether ho wrote hia book in 
1011, 1612, or in both year..' 

Strachey emliodim in Ins work considerable pieces 
of Smith's Map of Virginia and Ducriplion, 
written in 1608, and published in 1612. Ho 
continually dcserta Smith, howevor, adding mors 
rooont information, reflections and reference* fo the 
ancient classics, with allusions to Ins own travels in 
the Levant. His glossary is much more extensive 
than Smith's, and ho inserts a native song of triumph 
over tho English in the original.* Now, when 
Straohny coraos to tho religion of the natives' he 
gives eighteen pages (much of it verbiage) to five 
of Rmith's.' Wliat Smith (1612) says of their ohiof 

' for worf ••• IV 1*4, USnl lin. In-’ tort of [■*.. »!>"* ISIS U MU 
oU<l Afiln, ms p w, Him a sh*. •• list di*4 u " 1010. 

•Jort Olniemu * vlOoti wonlrt pH W~A«y , « »<*k at thU petit f. 
«l«Uy rf tail : iiriir U.u i» to Ratlchto piHlmlnn Apili, p. 1W. 

thM l»M )«r, Mop it Uii Fills* (H tk. Jus •• t ton, I 
li to Irrtfca bme mrtolo uivw . . . vhlah 1 bnntfil u*i Into 
EaBhii.r\ 

•Mr. Artw <U4« md ^tribute* to Mtowhiy 

bptxM rirywto, lOft 

•StnwV y. C* Uw »n« frea Kqium « 

Mutmnpi. Wtodly 

•Pp 92-lOOt 
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god I quote, ending 8 lrnchey’s version (1611-1612) 

beside it. 

Ski™ (PuUUM. IBIS). Bmom ( WrUUn. ISIMS). 

Bat tboir chief. God Bel tbrl' obUf |od the, nnnblp I* 
Ihe, wwehtplt the D’. .mil. no c«*rt». Indeed, lli.n Un dl»oll. 
Him thoy Mil Oh*. and whomo they make ptrejetnuuu of, 
•moo him KDoto of itnrt out ohodow tiBAur iho ftofl of on 
then Icc. They my lb., idol), whleh lh., eullile Okou.. and 
liou. urilii.no. with Kim, whom. the, worulilp M the Humane 
end f«*Moo th.tnooluM did ihclr hort/ul god Vgjnvli. man (or 
m n« or. *o bw .hop. oi loot. ol bon&. than (or bop. ol on, 
lh», aoo Imoglna In good lh«, .ol. »h«, bore ronferenoe 
Iholr Tumplm, tin, hot. with Mm. and IWhleei lliem»Wn. In 
hi* IrnageeulU foronMr.il, llielr dhtiulriuraleoe neeroio hlethape 
corvid, and lion paliiM, ae ilia, eon Una«yn. In ...r, territory 
and adorned with oholnee, ol o w.rraaao U o loaplo end o pcMm. 
copper. ond bred* ; and pnrodventore »»o nr UuM t ,.| hopple 
eoii.red with o olrln, In doth that wcrooBM orecinpt hlmielf 
•noli inaniiai u III. do- who non delayn. with him o Quljrcgh. 
In unity may —I) mil with qu letch, ol tbo Uol. flora look,, .all 
iunh a Ood II, him L InrlreoM In th»lr tnlrtorye., and be 
manual/ th. eepulalM. level of iheli pul ; aid moh a on. I. 
ol iholr Klngi. nc. Inm honoured Ih.u "M DUom’* 

prtmt at Kphwaa, lor whom, the, 
bot* lh.tr aior. private Mm pita. 
•>Hh orotorlM ond ohounixlk therein, ournrdliif on I. Ih. digull, 
ond rerereao* ol tbe Qslyoo*li<jul.Mlt. which th. woreanoo wUlii 
ol ohMHd lo build upon puipam, •oin.iym. Iweoi, foou («ad ond 
o Hundred In length. Inohloood or Mur -jo. after Iholr boyldlo*. 
boring remedy the dor. opening Into the out. and at lh. wmI end 
a rpaooe oe thounmll frem lh. body ol lh. temple, with hollow 
wyndltga and pUIn, whmon.lauil dlv.re blank imagim, luhkmo] 
to Ih. ibouldwm. with their local looking dawn th. rhumb, and where 
wilbin tbeir mratBoee, u?>b o hind ol biore ol retdee, lj» burjoj . 
and under them, opart In a raull low la the ground (on n mere 
«otirH thing), rollal with a mat. elite their Okeu., on image l]|. 
(arou redly cor.ee, ail block drreerd. with ehaynm o( perln, the 
prrerefrem! fmdfjvt.cf Mo 1 pyl f.np fAc premU ireM Me (mfy. onA 
uVi rrfipfcuilp Mure uAal (hr jrtuu wic] tiAic* dclh ikm all Ou 
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tom* (Itop to « (W or pxrfi, uUAin „ 

oi-Md ; a»d (rw II ia many t/ iA*n. or* diem (j.w (upr'yaKy 
offmieri) ,l,rnMl s , r.tdxvi a , rA*y uatk, ston. M (A. trato, y( 
maynuU ft* "v I** mftlgto ipIrU, l A* mfutou Map to ifeinAlul, 
teftflHe. !ft*.*/»«, to ya«yto and i»rfc* to dto (A<-« ,v«d <a( but no 
to.rm.| (to print, uU (A*in (A.ry «. U ( A, (An, and f A«. u*H/W* 
“"*» (/A*»] (Am. .uvl (A*u tkt-y,. Otal (An* .ud (An. o/lm. Ay 
ioAiV* mrana. Ml only (A*4r earn# aMUran, but Mrauapr*, or. mm* 
"« **'V'«»* -"to Am uhibi (A* P .«l fat ((A* jir(«(* MU (Ann) 
u*e all (ft* wi.U, mil m.iA*. (It* .an to .Aina, cr**ti*f (A* 
mom* and itan A to tompanpHU, fwt pium, mil wAuft duWI ulM 
Aim, and <« total. Mrftm aiuHty'umta I A* <nda Mrtft to Mmjxrad, 
and Mn,« /tot* A*. /h.toto uaud,-) to Aar OMtotu, May Mil..,, 
/Uhw; (A* (Wd and nrtUAiito k v.( nfrtrM no «wA dv(yw, «> 
"*•*" ft* inoylitd unto, for Aa InW.lA all p.to unto Hum, amt 
toUi 4.1. « Anew*, only (A, dtoj.lnto*/ Oie-n IwAlny mto oil Man', 
anton*. ami uamtutuf (ft* tom* itowrrfMp to Ik, lour, ml* */ 
P—.A.H. (A*. u«b *ir An.nr, baft (Ann, and .toil*. (A.tr 
•V ««" ««• fttoalmy*. and rbimd.r ,k VP a. .(ton u, unm, 

and mhiVm (bn. in-ai /oto. onto (ton. ft'nali to (A. wtMry and 
(And, tom. vutor ntarA (to/ lion UalA W( Itam im«M «... 
.mini.. 

I Imgnn by calling Rtraehoy a plagiary. The 
raailcr will now observe Hint ho give* far more than 
ho tokos. For exomplo, hi* account of U.o tom plea 
ia much more full than that of Booth, and he odd* 
to Smith'* version tho oharactor and being of Ahone, 
as what "the prionta toll them". I submit, there- 
fore. that Strochoy’s additions, if valid for temples, 
are not discredited for Abono, merely because they 
ure inserted in tho framowork of Smith. Aa for as 
I understand tho matter. Smith's Map oj Virginia 
(1012) is an amended copy, with additions, by Smith 
or another writer of that dcecriplion, which he sent 
homo to the Council of Virginia, in November, 1608. 1 
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To the book of 1612 was added a portion of " Rela- 
tion* " by different hand*, edited by W. 8., namely, 
Dr. Symond*. Strochey’a editor, in 1819, regarded 
W. B. m Strachey, and auppaeed that Btmchey wan 
the real author of Rmith'H Map a] Virginia, 60 that, 
in hia Uiitoru of Travail e, Strachoy merely took 
back his own. He did not take hack his own ; ho 
mado nao of Smith’* MB., not yet published, if Mr. 
Arlwand 1 rightly date Strachey’s MB. at IflKMIt, 
or 1611-12. Why 8tm<hay acted thus it is poaaiblo 
to oonjectore. As a scholar woll oonuaintod with 
Virginia, and as Secretary for the Colony, ho would 
have acoau to Smith'* MB. of 1606 among tho 
ptpere of tho Council, before it* publication. 
Smith profeMoe himaolt "no •choler”. 1 On the 
other hand. Htrachoy likua to show off hi* Latin and 
Greek. Ho ha* a coxiou*. if inaccurate, knowledge 
of Moierio Greek and Roman religion* anti<|uit.ins, 
and in writing of religion aim* at a comparntivo 
method Btraohs) , however, took the troublo to 
copy bits of Smith into hi* own larger work, which 
ho never gave to the printers. 

Now as to Ahone. It suits my argument to suppose 
that Btrachey's account i* no lea* genuine than hia 
description of the temples (Ulastmied by a picture 
by John White, who had been in Virginia in 15S9), 
and the account of the Great Hare of American 
mythology.’ This view of a Virginian Creator, “ onr 
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chief god " " who lake# upon him this shape of a 
hare," was got, wya Strachey, “last yrar. lfilO." 
from n brother of the Potomac King, by a boy named 
Spilman, who gays that Smith "gold" him to 
Powhattun.' In hia own hrief narrative Spelman 
(or Spilman) «aya nothing about the Coamogonio 
begem! of the Great Harr The story came op when 
Captmn Argoll wu tolling Pnwhottan e brother the 
account of creation in Gouegig (lfllO). 

Now Sf.rachey'a Omit Hare in accepted by myth- 
olcgieU, while Ahone ia regarded with nueptcion. 
A bone (low not happen to suit autliropologioal idou, 
Uie Haro anita them rather bettor. Moreover, and 
more important, tboxo it abundant oorrebomtivo ovt- 
donoe for Oko and for the Hare, Miohabo, who, naya 
Dr. Dnnton, "was originally the highest divinity 
recogniud by thorn, powerful and beneficent beyond 
all others, maker of the hiwvena and the world," just 
like Ahono, in fact. And l>r. Bnnton instructs ns that 
Miehabo originally meant not Great Haro, but " tbo 
epiritof light” * Thue, originally, tho Red Men adored 
"The 8pirit of Light, maker of the beavnns and the 
world Strachey claim* no more than this for 
Ahone. Now, of cooreo, Dr. Bnnton may be right. 
But I have already expressed my extreme distrust of 
the philological procenuta by which ho extracts “ The 
Great Light, epiritof light," from lltchabo, "beyond 
a doubt!" In my poor opinion, whatever claims 

1 "Bpflmm'f NfcTTmtlTe/' Altar. ol-cjJt. 
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Michabo may have as an unique creator of earth and 
beaten— "God in Light,”— he owes hii mythical 
aspect as a Hare to something other than an unoon- 
scioas pun, In any caar, according to Dr. Brinton, 
Michabo. regarded aa a creator, la equivalent to 
Strachey'a Akcue. Thia amount of oorrohoration, 
vaimt quantum, I may claim, from the Potomac 
Indiana, for eho belief in Ahona on the Jamca River, 
Dr. Brinton is nouwioualy not a heliernr in American 
" inonothoiam ”. 1 

The oppononte of the authenticity of Ahono, 
however, will oertainly argue : “ For Oke, or Oki, u a 
redoubted being or spirit, or general name for aach 
personages. wo have plentiful evidence, corroborating 
that of Smith, But what evidence a» to Alton# 
oorrohoraiee that of Htrochey ? ” 1 must confer* that 
I have no oipliolt oorrohorativo ovidonce for Ahona, 
but then I have no accowihk library of early hooka on 
Virginia Now it la clear that if I found and pro- 
duced evidence for Ah one w late aa 1025, I wonld be 
met at onoe with the retort that, between 1010 and 
1025, Christian idea* had contaminated the native 
beliefs. Thus if I find Ahone, or a deity of like 
attribute*, after a very early date, he i« of no ubc for 
my pnrpoae. Nor do I much capcct to find him. 
But do we find Winslow's Massachusetts God, 
Kiehtiui, nanuid a/(«r 1022 (" I only ask for informa- 
tion and if wo don't, does that prevent Mr. Tylor 
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from citing Kiobtun, with apparent reliance on the 
evidence?' 

Again, Ahone. though primal and creative, is, by 
Stroohey's ocoount, u slocping partner. He has no 
sacrifice, and no temple or idol is recorded. There- 
fore the belief in Ahone could only bo discovered as 
a result of inquiry, whereas figures of Oko or Oksus, 
and his service*, were common and conspicuous * 
A« to Oko, 1 cannot quite understand Mr. Tylor'c 
attitude. Summarising Lalluu, a lain writer of 
17VM. Mr. Tylor writ™ : " The whole class of spirits 
or demons, known to the Canbs by the name of 
osmi, in Algonkin as manilo, m Huron as oki, 
Lalltau now spells with capital letters, and converts 
thorn each into a supremo bomg".* Ynt in Primifivs 
Culture, ii., H42, 1891, Mr Tylor bad cited Smith's 
Okse (with a capital letter) s« the " chief god " of 
tho Virginians in 1612. How can LaflUu b« said 
to have olovatod oki into Oki, and so to have nude 
a god out of " a class of spirits or demons," in 1724. 
when Mr. Tylor bad already cited Smith’s Ok«», 
with a capital letter and as a “chief god," in 1012? 
Smith, rebuked for the same by Mr. Tylor, hod even 
idontifiod Okee with the devil. LaflUu certainly 
did not begin this erroneous view of Oki as a " chief 
god " among the Virginians. If I cannot to-day 

• /VfeMM (MhM. U. f 8W 
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produce corroboration for a god named Ahone, I can 
at leant show that, from the north of New England 
to the south of Virginia, there is curly evident*), 
cited by Mr. Tylor, for a belief in a primal creative 
being, closnly analogona to Ahone, And tbin evi- 
dence, I think, distinctly proves that such a being as 
Ahone was within the capacity of the Indiana in 
these latitudes Mr. Tylor muat havo thought in 
18'Jl that the natives were competent to a belief in a 
supreme de.ty, for lie said, " Another famous native 
American name for the auprenin deity is Oki".' In tlwi 
ewsay of lhiftj, however, Oki doea not appear to exist 
oa a god’s name till 1724. We may now. for earlier 
evidence, turn to Master Thomaa Ileriot, " that 
learned mathematician " “ who spoke the Indian lan- 
guage,” and was with the oompany which abandoned 
Virginia mi lPtb Juno, 1688. They ranged 130 miles 
north and 1H0 utiles north-west of Roanoke Island, 
which brings them into the neighbourhood of Binith’a 
aud Btrachcy'a country Flerot writes as to the 
native creode : " They believe that there are many 
gods which they call Mantoac, but of different Borta 
and degree* AUo that t/ure is one chit/e God that 
hath bttne from all efctvufic, who, as thoy say, when 
ho purposed dret to make the world, made lirst other 
gods of a principal! order, to be as instruments to I* 
used in the Creution and Government to follow, and 
alter the Sunne, Mcone and Starres as pettiu gods, 
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or.d the instruments of the other order more prin- 
cipal!. . . . They thinks that all the gods are of 
humane shape," and represent thorn by anthropo- 
morphic idols. An idol, or image, "Kewiaa " (the 
plural is " Kcwasowok "). is placed in the tempi®, 
" whorothoy worship, pray and make many offerings". 
Good souls go to be happy with the gods, tlm bad 
barn in Popogusso, a great pic, •• where tho son 
aat/i". Tho ondenoe for this theory of a future 
life, a* usual, is thol nf men who died and revived 
again, a story found in a score of widely separated 
regions, down to our day, when tho doath, revival 
and revelation occurred to the founder nf the Ara- 
pthoo new religion of tho Ghost Panoe. Tho belief 
" works for righteousii"*. " The common soit 
. . , have groat oare to evoydo torment after death, 
and to enjoy blraec,” ullo they havo " great respect 
to their Governors ", 

This belief in a chior god " from all eternitie " 
(that is, of unexplained origin), may uoi bo con- 
venient to some speculators, Inst it exactly corro- 
borates Strschey s account of Ahonc as creator with 
subordinates. Tho evideoco is of 1580 (twenty -six 
years before Btracbey), and, like Btmohey, Heriot 
attributes tho whole Kberae of belief to •• the 
priestf* ”. “ This is the sum of their religion, which 
I learned by having special! fum-.liaritie with some of 
their priests." 1 I see no escape from the conclusion 
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that I ho Virginiana bcliovod ns Horiot nays they did, 
except tho device o f alleging that they promptly 
borrowed name of Honot's ideas and maintained 
that these ideas had evor boon thoir own. Boriot 
certainly did not recognise the idontity. " Through 
conversing with os they were brought into groat 
doubts of their owne [religion) , and no small ad- 
miration of ours; of which many desired lo loarne 
raoro than we had the mean os' for want of ntteranoe 
in tbeir language lo oxpnmae," So Boriot oouid not 
be mibtlo in the nativo tongue, llenot did what he 
oouid to convert them : " 1 did my best to make Hi* 
immortal I glory knowue ", Hit efforts were chiefly 
snMMHful by virtue of tho anvago admiration of our 
gum, mathematical instruments, and ao forth These 
•oumoa of au awalionod intercat in QliriatianiLy would 
vanish with the total destruction and discomfiture of 
the colony, unless a few onplivos, later massacred, 
t might our religion to tho natives. 1 

I shall cito another early example of a Now Eng- 
land deity akin to Ahone, with a deputy, a friend of 
sorcerers, like Okoe. This account is in Smith's 
Gmtral Hirtvrv of .Vrw England, lflOO-16'24. We 
sent out a oolony in 1007 ; " they nil returned in 
the yeere 1008," esteeming tho country “a cold, 
barren, mountainous rocky deeart”. 1 am apt. to 
believe that thoy did not plaut the fructifying seeds 
of grace among the natives iu 1607-1608. But the 
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roissionaiy efforts of French traders may, of course, 
have bean blneacd ; nor can I deny thac a yellow- 
haired man, whose corpse was found in 1620 with 
Homo objwla of iron, may have converted tire native* 
to snob beliefs as they possessed. We are told, 
however, that thnan tenets were of ancestral an- 
tiquity. I cite E. Winslow, as edited by Smith 
( 1623 - 34 ) 

" Those where is this Plantation (New PlymoalhJ 
say Kiehtan 1 mode all the other Clods ; also one 
man and ono woman, and with thorn all mankinds, 
hut how they bocawe so dispersed they know not. 
They aay that at first thoro waa no king but Kiehtan, 
that (1 well* tb far westerly al>eve Uie heavens, whither 
all good mon go whon tliey dio, and Lave plenlin of 
all tilings. Ths biul go Uuther also and knook at 
the door, but I'tho door is nhul ') he bids thvui go 
wander in ondlom want and misery, for they shall 
not stay there. They never saw Kiehtan, * but they 
bold it a grant chargo and dntie that ono race loach 

•In 1OT8 Mr. Tjtor »cinM Ur. ftttlo.-. vyxwlaa •* KUMaa - 
- KttbanlMoM .. *OrMt Urli* B|Sn«," m " pl.MbM *. In hU «mi« 
•C 1M1 V imlu ItW alj-olo*/. Pmll) 1 rnltrl, Mw tile pOOr 
liftrnl UecrlM of tie oi% 0»1 rrm. el M dlvM u . paur .1 ml.. 

* “ Itoy am — w KUliUu.' Ri, .tout ISM. * TV entiiMB Manor 
<1 mtrlbgmt MmS f.llo-mr thl Ba./«ro -bn uked iflh.jknw BnUne 
. . , iitVsi ‘Knell utoauml lUlne. ui. atuUfiMa’i M li.v. ii.it 
« BrittM, 1 1... S.«M or pradrod Mm’ If w'lM -bo oHo tSoiky, 
It. —lib. lb. Min-1. .nd mo, ttoy «lw»y> 'B™*'." Du.- 

mUot, MXidlag to IV .... ...IlnHly I. U»f> (Wins. ra tbi 
luiiXa oT dents. ud tffmnA u . arj.nl 1111 uinm u I tho», 
to HoUnoek. tfcr mbonlBaU ;o»« to XiiMau la Str Iti.Un.l and n 
Ok— IS. fi.iilWr ot annni la Vtr*tet» (Rldlej', J.A. L. 1STS. p. 2.-.| 
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Mother ; and to him thoy make feasts and cry and 
sing fur plenty and victory, or anything that is good. 
. " They have another Power they call Hofcaniock, 
which we concoive the Devil), and upon him thoy call 
to cure their wounds and diseases ; when they are 
curable ho pcrmiadoo them ho aont them, beoauao 
they have diaploaaod him ; but, if thoy be mortal, 
thon he aaith, ' Kiehtan aont them ’ ; which make* 
them never call on him in their aicknosa. They aay 
this Hobamock apjwars to thorn aomotimos like a 
man, a doer, or an oagle, but moat ooinmonly like a 
snake ; not to all bat to their Powuhs to ouro diseaaca, 
and Undsaos ... and Uum aro such as conjure in 
Virginia, and cauao the people to do wlwl they li*t," 
Winslow (or mthar Smith oditing Winslow hero), 
had already said, " Theybsliovo, aado the Virginian*, 
of many divine powers, yet of one above all the rest, as 
the Bouthorn Virginians coll their ohiof god Kowaaaa 
[an error] , and that wo now inhabit Oke. . . . The 
MawaehuaotUi cal) their groat god Kiehtan."* 

Hero, thon, in Heriot (1089), Stracboy (1611-12) 
and Winslow (1022), wo find fiurly harmonious 
accounts of a polyd»moniiim with o chiof, primal, 
croative being abovo and behind it; a being unnamed, 
and Ahono and Kiohtan. 

Is all this invention? Or was ail thia derivoi 
from European* before 1686, and, if so, from what 
Europeans? Mr. Tylor, in 1873, wroto, "After duo 
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allowance made for misrendcnng of savage answare, 
and importation of white men’s thoughts, it can 
hardly lw judged that a divine being, whose charac- 
teristics are often ao unlike what European intcreourao 
would have suggested, and who is heard of by such 
early explorers among such distant tribes, could be a 
deity of foreign origin Now, he “ can hardly be 
altogelher a deity of foreign origin [ agree with 
Mr. Tylor's earlier statement, in my opinion Ahone 
— Okons, Kiohtan— Uobamcck, correspond, the first 
pair to the usually unseen Australian Baiama (a 
crystal or hypnotic vision of Baiarao scarcely counts), 
whilo tho second pair, Okeui and Hobamock, answer 
to tho Australian familiar* of aorcerora, Koin and 
Brewinj tho American "Powers" boinR those of 
peoples on a higher level of culture. Liku Tharra- 
mulnn whore Baiama is supremo. Hobamock appears 
as ann*lui (Aaclepiua). 

For all these reasons I am inolinod to aooept 
Btrnchoy'a Ahone as a veritable element in Virginian 
belief. Without temple or service, such a being was 
not conspicuous, likeOkee end other gods which had 
idol* and sacrifices. 

As far as I see, Btrachey has uo theory to serve by 
inventing Ahone. Ho neks how any races "if de- 
scended from the people of the fire 4 , creation, should 
maintain bo general and grow a defection from the 
true knowledge of God ". ilo is reduced to suppose 
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‘hat, as descendants of Ham, they inherit “ the 
ignorance of true godliness " (p. +5). The children 
of Shorn and Japhoth alone “retained, ontil the ooming 
of the Mossius, the only knowledge of the eternal and 
nevor-chacging Trinity ”, The Virginians, on the 
other hand, fell heir to tho ignorance, and " fearful 
and supomtitious initineb of nature ” of Ham (p. 40). 
Ahono, thorofuro, ia not invented by Straehey to 
bolster up a theory (hold by Straohoy), of an inherited 
revelation, or of a sene us nu minis which could not 
go wrong, Unless a proof be given that Htruohoy 
had a theory, or any other purpose, to aerve by 
inventing Ahoae, I oannot at present ooine into 
the opinion that he gratuitously fabled, though ho 
may have unconsciously exaggerated. 

What wore Straehey 's sources? lie was for nino 
months, if uot more, in the colony : ho hod travail od 
at least 1 15 miles up tho Jamea River, he occasionally 
suggests modifications of Smith ‘e map, he refers to 
Smith's adventures, and his glossary is very much 
larger than Smith's ; it* ooourncy 1 Ic»vo to American 
linguists. Suah a witness, despite his admitted 
use of Smith's text (if it is ready all by Smith 
throughout) ia not to be despised, and he is not 
deapiaod in America. 1 Straehey, it is true, had not, 

1 Artur, tttH. r^otloM tlftt Mi anhul in Viiginu) 

PoubmUs la tr—i miwbttl*, tufa* I. tn s’umlm, Ul.* Uini nnitr 
twtlr*. uni wit )«t WMtriiif the apna. Staiith it* ™ c ait It ltD^ tot 

Am »c4 nun tin ib. «rt-Vu.U. U Ur, le fond it ecarcuo* to put btr 
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like Smith, been captured by Indiana acd either 
ireuted with perfect kindneea and conaideration (as 
Bmith reported at the time), or tied to a tree and 
threaten©! with arrows, and laid out to have his head 
knocked in with a stone , aa he alleged sixteen year? 
later I Htraohcy, not being captured, did not owe 
his release (1) to the magnanimity of l’owhattan, (2) 
to hia own ingeniona lies, ( 3 ) to the interoesaion of 
Pocahontas, os Smith, and his hi ends for him, aa 
various dates inconsistently deolnred. Smith oar 
tainly saw more of the native* at home : Strachoy 
brought a more studious mind to what he could learn 
of their customs and ideas ; and is not a oonviotod 
braggart. L conjecture that one of Btraohoy's sources 
"us a nutiro named Kemps. Bmith had seised 
Komi* »'«J Kinsook in lflthl Unknown authorities 
(l’owell? and Todkill?) represent those two navages 
us " the most exaot villaiuu* in the country 'V They 
were made U> labour in fettera, then were sot at liberty, 
but " little deeired it Somo " eouldiore " ran away 
to the liberated Kempt, who brought them back to 
Smith.' Why Kemps and hia friend are called " two 
of the most exact villains in the country " doe* not 
appear. Kempt died " of the aurveye " (scurvey^ 
probably) at Jamestown, in 1610 - 11 . Ho wae much 
made of by Lord Do la Warr, " could speak a pretty 
deal of onr English, and came orderly to church 
every day to prayers ", Ho gave Strachoy tho names 

< TX, Fmm Imsu, Its., W. a ArW. p 151. 
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of Powhatton'e wives, and told him, truly or not, that 
Pocahontas was married, about 1610, to an Indian 
named Koroum. 1 I offer the guess that Kemps and 
Machuinps, who came and went from Pocahonua, 
and recited an Indian prayer wbioh Strachoy neglected 
to copy out, may have been among Straehey'a 
authorities. I shall, of coarse, be told that Kenipa 
picked up Alionc at aharab. This did not strike 
Ktraahey as being tho fact ; he had no opiniou of the 
creed in whioh Ahone was a factor, " tho misery and 
thraldom* under whioh fiathan has bound thcHo 
wretched misoroants Acoording to Btxaobey, tho 
priests, far from borrowing any part of our faith, 
" fearo and tremble leal the knowledge of Qod, uud 
of oar Saviour Jeans Christ be taught in theso 
parte ", 

Stracbey is therefore for putting down the priosts, 
and, like 8mith (indeed hero borrowing from Smith), 
accuses thorn of sacrificing children. To Smith's 
statement that such a rite was worked at Quiyocgh- 
cohanack, Strachoy adda that Sir Goorg* Percy (who 
waa with Smith) " was at, and observed " a similar 
mystery at Kecoughtan. It is plain that the rite was 
not a sacrifice, but a Bora, or initiation, and tho 
parallel of the Spartun flogging of boya, with the 
retreat of tho boys and their instructors, it very dose, 
and, of conree, unnoted by classical scholars except 
Mr. Frazer. 8trachey ends with the critical remark 
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that we ib til I not know all the certainty of the religion 
and mysteries till we cm capture some of the priests, 
or Quiyongh-quieocks. 

Students who have accna to a good library of 
Americana may do mure to elucidate Ahone. I regard 
him as in a lino with Kiehtan and the God spoken 
of by Hexiot, and do not believe ( 1 ) that Strachey 
lied; (2) that natives deceived Strachey; (3) that 
Ahone was borrowed from "the God of Captain 
Smith 




MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION. 

CHAPTER I. 

SYBTEU8 OF MYTHOLOGY. 

iHInlilmi of ,.llsUa CttiUorMnry In qitmaU 

Mim'-OUMIo to Mr. T/lrn. JMtoUtoa - **knU 

tl,U Mail It* oMlndlrOw tol-rxi r«l!«lt>u .ml 

myU -Too hiaun nmilr- -Runup)*- CWm of Otmu AnrUnl 
mytitfkflito-Ori'Mmi *y *•*— MoCo ev&ifacMi 
Mr Mu Mall* — MoiiukuilL 

Tut word " Religion " may be, and hen been, employed 
in many different senses, and with a perplexing width 
of Mgnificanoo. No attempt In define the word ia 
likely to be quite satisfactory, but almost any defini- 
tion may serve the purpose of an argument, if the 
writer who employs it state* his meaning frankly and 
adheres to it steadily. An example of the oonfueions 
which may ariee from the use of the torn “ religion " 
ii familiar to students. Dr. J. D. Lang wrote con- 
cerning the native races of Australia : "They have 
nothing whatever of tho character of religion, or of 
religious observances, to distinguish them from the 
beasts that perish *\ Yet in the same bcok Dr. Lang 
published evidence aligning to the natives belief 
vou i, 1 
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in “ Turraraullun, the chief ol demons, who is the 
author of disease, mischief and wisdom". 1 Tho be- 
lief in a Bupurhumen author of " diBoaee, mischief 
and wi%ioin “ in certainly a religious belief not oon- 
g|iicuouh)y held by " tins beanta " ; yet all religion was 
denied to the Australians hy tho very author who 
prints (in however erroneous a stylo) an account of 
part of their creed. This writer morcly inherited the 
old mmonuy habit of speaking about the god of a 
non-Christian people as a "demon" or an “evil spirit". 

Dr. Lang’s negative opinion was contradicted in 
testimony published by himself, an appendix by the 
Rav. 'fr. Ridley, containing ovidence of tho belief 
In Baiaina "Those who have learned that ’God’ 
is the name by which we speak of tho Creator, say 
that Baiamo is God.’* 

As “a minimum dsAnitlon of religion." Mr. Tylor 
has suggwstod "tho belief in apiritunl being! ”. Against 
this it may bo urged that, while wo have no definite 
certainty that any race of men ia destitute of belief in 
spiritual beings, yet certain moral and creative deities 
of low racr* do not Men to ho envisaged as "spiritual" 
at all. They nro regarded as erirtencas, os bting I, 
unconditional by Tima, Space, or Death, and nobody 
apiieara to have put the purely metaphysical question, 
" Are these beings spiritual or material f " • Now, if 
n race were discovered wbloh believed in auch beings, 
yet had no faith in spirits, that race could not be called 
irreligious, as it would have to bo called in Mr. 

'S.* rrt«*iM<Vlwr, »H0d ctalm. L 11». 
m.p iwi- 
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Tylor 1 * " minimum definition Almost oartainly, no 
raoa in this stage of belief in nothing but unconditioned 
but not oxpreanly spiritual beings is extant Yet such 
a bdief may conceivably have oxistod before moil had 
developed the theory of spirit* at all, and »uch a 
belief, in creative and moral unconditioned hulngs, 
nut allogod to be spiritual, could not bo excluded from 
a definition of religion' 

For these reasons we propose (merely for the 
purpose of the present work) to dofino religion as 
tho belief in a primal being, a Maker, undying, 
usually moral, without denying that the belief in 
eplrituol bolngs, even if immoral, may be atylod 
religioua Our definition is expressly framed for 
the purpmte of the argument, becauae that argu- 
ment endeavours to bring into view tho emeutial 
conflict betwooo religion and myth. Wo intend to 
ahow that this conflict between tho religious aud the 
mythical conception is present, not. only (whore it 
hss boon universally recognised) in the faillu of the 
»neiont civilised peoples, as in Qroooo, Rome, India 
and Egypt, but also in the ideas of the lowed known 
savages. 

It may, of course, be argued that tho boliof in a 
Creator is itoelf a myth. However that may be, the 
attitude of awe, and of moral obedience, in faoe of 

• ’’01* hWory <t U* J r*». is/, ti« k*»/ of cur o.u mini, pro'u to 
taSOMlntfca «>•' UW UoiijH M 0»4 li > lu »r/n thnght, uil , hr 
(l. u UiM ol . 1**" F»U.w T/irtfl. 8J.. n. J/rt OrtoUrr 
im A* to t'ia J* tb. .|»»tl.<i h debit'd. Ai to i/ir o.> total/, 
*r wo oirtiirt/ tao/M itait Oo.l Ixftc >• ■» 10.1/ to t« '..;Uile U tli 
fo •.'Ui&ruca'. nctiM «f aptnv Bet vooui ac*n*ly rtiwa fra oliUr^u 
is C&riiiia booxt to the iifuuy a! tlm woe. 
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such a supposed being. is religions in the sense of the 
Christian religion, whereas the fabrication of fanciful, 
humorous, and wildly irrational failles about that 
being, or othors, is eventially mythical in the ordinary 
significance of that word, though not absent from 
popular Christianity. 

Now, the whole emr and puzale of mythology is, 
“ Why, having attained (in whatever way) to a belief 
in an undying guardian, ' Maater of Life,' did mankind 
aet to work to evolve a chroniqut icandaL«u*6 about 
Him I And why ia that oAroniyue the elaborately 
absurd aet of legends which we Hud in all myth- 
ologies » " 

In answering, or trying to answer, thaso questions, 
we cannot go behind the beliefs of the races now roost 
immersed in aavaga Ignorance. About the psychology 
of race* yet more undeveloped wo con have no his- 
torical knowledge. Among the lowest, known tribes 
we usually find, juat M In undent Greece, the belief in 
a deathless * 1 Father," “ Master," " Maker," and alw the 
crowd of humorous, oheoeoe, fanciful myths which are 
in llagraut contradiction with the religious character 
of that belief. Tliat belief is what, we call rational, 
and even elevated. The myths, on the other hand, 
are what we call irrational and debaeing. We re- 
gard low savageo as very irrational and debased 
characters, consequently the nature of their myths 
does not surprise us. Their religions conception, 
however, of a "Father" or "Master n r Life" »t~m* 
out of keeping with the nature of the savage mind as 
we understand it. Still, there the religious conception 
actually ia, and it seems to follow that we do not 
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wholly undoratjtr.d the savage mind, or its unknown 
antooodcnta. In any caao, there the facta aro, a* shall bo 
demonstrated. However the anctwtom of Australians, 
or Andmnaneeo, or Huron* arrived at their highest 
religious conception, thoy docidediy poeaesa it' The 
development of their mythical conceptions is accounted 
for by those qualities of their miuda which wo do 
understand, aud shall illustrate at length. For the 
present, we can only eay that the religious conception 
uprises from the human Intellect in on* mcod, that 
of earn eel contemplation and aubmiawon : while the 
mythicol ideaa uprise from another mood, that of 
playful and erratic fancy. Then two moods are 
eonipicuoua oven in Chriw.ianity. The former, that of 
rornest and submissive contemplation, declares itself 
In prayers, hymns, and "the dim religious light" of 
cathedrals Thu hwxhkI mood, tl.ut of playful and 
rrralio fancy, is oonepiouou* in tha hufToonery of 
M Iraoln Plays, in MdrcAsn.those burlesque popular ulos 
about our Lord and the Apostles, and in the hideous 
and grotesque sculptures on sacred • difloes. The two 
moods are present, and in conflict, through tho whole 
roligioua history of the human race. They stand as 
near each other, and aa far apart, as Love and Lust 

It will Inter be shown that even some of tho most 
backward savages make a perhaps lialf-ojoscioua dis- 
tinction between their mythology and their religion. 
As to the former, they are communicative, as to the 
Utter, they joalously guard their secret in aacred 

1 T*» hyiitW. tbit die roiotpUou vu I from Hrapoo <r.Hi 
will to diwuwd lMK, 8 m. too, "Art “.ivif. Godi tonowed fKrni 
Kiioiiuria I " to.ll Cniluiy. Jiouory. 1SW. 
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mysteries. It ia improbable thm rofloctive "black 
fellows" have been morally ehockod by Urn flagrant 
contradictions between their religious conooptions and 
their mythical stories of the divine beings. Hut human 
thought could not cotne into explicit dearness of con- 
aciousneas without producing the sense of ehock and 
surprise at these ©xitnulictiom* between the Religion 
and the Myth of the earn* god. Of this wo proceed 
to givo examples. 

In Oroeco, os early as the sixtli century B.a, we are 
all familiar with Xenophanes' poom ' oomplainiug that 
tlm gods wan. credited with the WOtwt crimes of 
mortal*- in fact, with abominations only known in 
the orgire of Nero and EUgabalua, Wo hour Pindar 
refusing to repeat the Ulo which told him the hlreaed 
were cannibals.' In India we read the pious Hmh- 
manio atUinpl* to expound dtxnnUy tho myths which 
inudo Imlra tho slayer of a Brahman ; the ainnor, that 
is, of tho unpardonable aid, In Egypt, too, we study 
the priestly or philosophic systems by which tho clergy 
strove to strip the burden of absurdity and sacrilege 
from their own doiUca. From all these etTort* of 
civilirttd and pious believers to explain away the 
stnriea about their own gods we may infer one fact— 
the moat important to tho student of mythology— tho 
fact that, myths wore not evolved in time* of clear 

• Bitter »»1 Pialer. Hut. Mil*.. Oollue. 1J«. ? St 
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civilised thought It is whan Greece is just beginning 
to free her thought from the bondage of tco ooncreto 
language, when she is striving to coin abstract terms, 
that her philnophera and poets first find the myths of 
Greece a stumbling-block. 

All early attempts at an interpretation of myth- 
ology are ao many efforts to explain the my Ilia on 
some principle which shall aeom not unreasonable to 
men living at the time of the explanation Therefor® 
the pious remonstrances and the forced constructions 
of early thinkers like Xenophanes, of poets like Pindar, 
of all ancient Homcrifl soholara and Pagan apologists, 
from Tfcaagtnra of RJicgium <m act), the early 
Homorio cominontator. to Porphyry, almost the last 
of the heathen philosophers, are so ninny proofs that 
to Greece, ue soon aa aho hnd n reflective litemturo, 
the niytlrn of dronee seemed impious and jmilioW. 
Tim evrnys of the native OOramooUtflis on the Veda 
in the saino way, ar* endeavours to put into myths 
felt to bo irrational and impious a moaning which 
doos not offend either piety or reason. Wo may 
therefore conclude that it was not men in nn early 
stage of philosophic thought (an philosophy is now 
understood)— not men like Rinpodocle® and Heraclitus, 
nor rouwnnbly devout men like Euineus, the piou< 
swineherd of the Odyssey— who ovolvod the blas- 
phemous myths of Greece, of Egypt and of India. 
Wo must look elsewhere for an explanation. Wo 
must try to disrorer oomo actual and demonstrable 
and widely prevalent condition of the human mind, 
in which tales that even to remote and rudimentary 
civilisations appeared irrational and unnatural would 
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aecm natural and rational. To discover this intelleo- 
tual condition has been the aim of all mythologint* 
who did nut. believe tliat myth ii a divine tradition 
depraved by human weak new. or a distorted voraion 
of historical event*. 

Before going further, it is desirable to aet forth 
what our aim is, and to what extent we aro seeking 
an interpretation of mythology. It in not our purpose 
to explain every dotail of every ancient legend, either aa 
a distorted historical fact or aa the jmm.1i of this or that 
confusion of thought oauttnl by forgetfulness of tho 
meanings of language, or in any other way ; nay, wo 
must caafitantly protect against tho oxcuraion* of too 
vantnraaomo ingenuity. Myth is w> ancient, so com- 
plex, so full of elements, that It ia vain labour to nook 
a cause for overy phenomenon. NVe are chiefly ooou- 
piod with tho quest for an historical condition of tho 
human intellect to which the olomant in myths, re- 
garded by us U" irrational, ahsll scorn rational enough. 
If we can prove tliat such a state of mind widely exist* 
among men, and lias existed, tliat otatc of mind muy 
bo provisionally considered se the fount and origin of 
the myth* which havo always perplexed men in a 
reoronablo inoderu mcnt.il oa edition. Again, if it cau 
bo shown tliat this mental stage was one through 
which all avilieod races have passed, the universality 
of the mythopcoic mental condition will to some extent 
explain the universal diffusion of the stories. 

Now, in all mythologies, whether savage or civil- 
ised. and in all religion* whore myths intrude, there 
exist two factors — the factor which we now regard 
aa rational, and that which wo modems regard aa 
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irrational. Tho former element needs little explana- 
tion ; the latter ha* demanded explanation ever since 
human thought became comparatively instructed and 
uli*traet. 

To toko an example ; even in tJm myth* of savages 
thaw is much that still seems rutlmi*] and transparent 
If sii vagus toll us that some wise being taught than 
all tho simple arts of life, the use of tiro, of the lovr 
and arrow, tho barbing of hooka, and so forth, ws 
understand them at once. Nothing can bo more 
natural than that man should believe in au original 
inventor of Urn arts, and ahould tall tales about the 
imaginary dlacovercre if tho real heroes be forgotten. 
So far all in plain sailing. But when tho savage goes 
on to say that he who taught tho uw of fire or who 
gave tho flint marriage laws was a rabbit or a crow, 
or a dc«, or a beaver, or a spider, then we are at ones 
face to face with tho element in myths which seouia 
U> us irrational Agalu, among dviliaed people* we 
rend of tho pure all-eeeing Varuns in the Vedas, to 
whom »in is sn nfFenoe. We read of Indra, tho Lord 
of Thundor, borne in his chariot, the givor of victory, 
the giver of wealth to tho pious ; here once more all 
seem* natural and plain The notion of a deity who 
guidos the whirlwind and directs the storm, a god of 
battles, a god who blesses righteousness, is familiar to 
us und intelligible; but when wo read how Jndrn 
drank himself drunk and committed adulteries with 
Asura women, and got himself torn from Che ratine 
womb as a bull, and changed himself into a quail or 
a rum, and suffered from the most abject physical 
terror, and so forth, then we are among myths no 
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longer readily intelligible ; hero, wc feel, are irra- 
tional stories, of which the original Wont, in their 
natural sense, can hardly have been conceived by men 
in a pure and rational early civilisation. Again, in 
the religions of oven tho low*! races, auch myth* as 
tlirw ms in contradiction with tho ethical clement* 
of tha faltlL 

If we look at Greek religious tradition, wo observe 
the ©(existence of the rational and the apparently 
irrational elements. The rational myth* are those 
which represent the gods os bountiful and wiao beings. 
Tii a Artemis of the Odyssey " taking her pastime in 
the chase of bourn und swift deer, while with her tho 
wild wool-nymph* disport them, and high over thorn 
nil alio roam hor brow, and is easily to be known when' 
all are fnir,'' 1 is a perfectly rational mythic raproaoo- 
tut ion of a divine being. We fool, oven now, that the 
conception of a '* queen and gnddw., chaste and fair," 
the abbess, as Paul do Saint- Victor calls her, or tho 
woodland#, is n beautiful and natural fancy, which 
require* no explanation. On the other hand, the 
Artemis of Arcadia, who i* confused with tho nymph 
Cnllisto, who, again, is said to have become uahe-beui, 
and later a star ; and the Hrauroniau Artemis, who*# 
maiden ministers danced a bear-dance,' are goddesses 
whose legend soeras unnatural, and ucrsl* to be made 
intelligible. Or, again, there is nothing not explicable 
and natural in tho amewption of the Olympian Zeus 
as represented by the great chryselephantine statue of 
Zeus at Olympia, or in the Homeric conception of Zeus 

•WlwW.AKB. 
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m n god who "luma everywhere hii ohining oyee" 
and beholds all thing*, Arid protects the righteous, and 
doala good or evil fortune to men. Bui the Zeus 
whose gmm was shown in Orate, or the Zeus who 
playud Demeter an olaoeae trick by the aid of a ram. 
or tho Zeua who, in tho ahapo of a swan, became tha 
father of Castor uml Pollux, or the Zeua who deceived 
Ilera by nnuuia of a feigned marriage with uu inanimate 
object, or tho Zeus who was afraid of Attw, or the 
Zeua who made Utvu to women in the ahape of an ant 
or a cuokoo, la a being whoao myth It felt to bo un- 
natural and bewildering.' It is Ibis irrational and 
unnatural element, as Mr. Max Mailer sayn, "the ailly, 
aonnehn*. and savogo olomont." that make, mythology 
tho puiulo whloh men have ao long found it Pur, 
observe, Greek myth does not represent merely n 
humorous play ot fanoy, dealing with things religiously 
sacred os if by way of relief frnrn the strained rarer- 
onliil ooiitomplution of the majoaty of Zeus. Many 
storl* of Greek mythology are mich n« could not erase, 
for the first time, the mind of a civiliand Xenophon** 
or Thoagenaa, even In a drown. Thu was the real 
puralo. 

Wo linvo offered examples— .Savage, Indian, and 
Greek— of that element in mythology which, as ail 
civilised races have felt, demauds explanation. 

« 7 Mm at the fiitnex U mytl, vliidi |ire«ik«, .laroiik, Uu voMn 
<t t lUrlaDwiA ■ • Tie lu.nl, U« mU, 4 . do* II- » Ui. f»v. .M d 
a* otfur trotw 10 MUCK! 40 riiltflow dfrjnbiM, la U-y 

u* Cl Imply » ttiupU vitak w uuM diriu* I * H* cawlueu (liu Umm 
uid murim ol ni;Un <k m m«nj ‘■■ulgnai" uni 
"IJISboU* *UUng UID . Omp, mati tin ollfiu.U. « .un. «.*!. 
idlgkas «t*L /vjitffr, P«ii, lioa, p. taw. 
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To be still more explicit, we may draw up a brief 
list of the chief problems in the legendary stories 
attached to the old religion* of the world— the problems 
which it ia oar apodal purpose to noticu. First wo 
here, in the myths of all roods, the meet grotesque 
conceptions of the c h a r act er of god* when mythically 
envisaged, Boinga who, in religion, leave little to bo de- 
sired, and are spoken of as holy, immortal, omniscient, 
and kindly, are, in myth, represented as fashioned in 
the likoncee not only of man. but of the beasts ; as 
subject to death, as ignorant and impious. 

Meat pre-Christian religions hud their " roomorphlc ' 
or partially rooronrphic idols, gods in the shape of the 
lower animals, or with the heads and nock* of the 
lower animals. In the saute way all mythologise re- 
preesnt the god* a* fond of appearing in animal forms. 
Under these disguises they conduct many amours, 
•VCD with the daughters of men, and Orook house* 
were proud of their dement from Zeus in the shape of 
an eagle or ant, a serpent or a swan ; while Cronus 
and the Vodic Tvauhtri and Poseidon made love ns 
horse, and Apollo as a dog. Not leas wild are the 
legend# about the births of gods from the thigh, or the 
head, or feet, or armpit# of #ome parent ; while talee 
describing an d piclurea representing unspeakable ii vino 
obscenities were frequent in the mythology and in tho 
temples of Greece. Once more, tho ged# were arid to 
possess and exorcise tho power of turning men and 
women into birds, boosts, fisliee, tress, and stonoe, so 
that there was scarcely a familiar natural objoefc in the 
Greek world which had not anoe {according to legend) 
been a man or a woman. The myths of tho origin of 
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Ihc world and man, again, wm in the last degree 
childish and disgusting. Tho Bushmen and Australians 
hava, perhaps, no story of the origin of spodca quite 
w harharoua in style as lie anecdotes abou: Plianea 
and Prujajuti which are preserved in the Orpliic hymns 
and in tho Brahnaaas. The eonduol of tho earlier 
dynasties of daa<ic&l goda toward, each other was as 
notoriously cruel and loathsome on their behaviour 
towards mortals wan trlckay and capricious. The 
claanioel god*, with all their immortal might, are, by 
• mythioal contradiction of tho religious ooncoplion, 
regarded aa capable of fear and pain, and are led into 
acrapea an ludicrous aa dxvta nf Brer Wolf or Brer 
Tsmpin In the tales of tho Negroes of the Southern 
HtaMa of America The stara. again, in mythology, 
are mixed up with busts, planets mid men iu the 
mime orabroglio of fanUatlo opinion Tlio dosd and 
the living, mm, besets and goda, trees and atom, and 
river*, and aun, and moon, dance through the region 
of myth* in a burlesque baUoi of Priapus, where 
everything may bo anything, where nature haa no 
law* and imagination no limits. 

Such are the irrational characteristics of myth*, 
classic or Indian, European or American, African or 
Asiatic, Australian or Maori. Such is on* elemeut wo 
find all the world over among civili*9d and ttnvago 
people, quod semper, quod ttbiqw, quod ab tmnibug. 
It is no wonder that pious and rofloctivB men havo, 
in ao many ages and in so many ways, tried to armunt 
to themselvea for their p*aeeaion of beliefs closely 
connected with religion which yet womod ruinous to 
religion and morality. 
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The explanations which man have given of their owu 
eacred stories, the apologies for thoir owu gods which 
they have been constrained to oiTer to themselves, were 
the earliest babbling* of n snianrn of mythology. That 
aojence woe, in lU dim beginnings, intended to satisfy 
a moral need. Man found that his gods, when mythi- 
Dally envisaged, were not made in his own moral liuuge 
at its beet, but in tho image sometimes of tho beasts, 
Diudiiunt of his Own moral nature U its very worst: 
In thn lihenwa of robbers, wirards, aorearen, and 
adulterers Now, it is impossible hero to examine 
minutely all systems of mythological Interpretation. 
Kvery key has bean iriod In Uds di (Boult lock ; every 
oauss of omi fusion ha* been taken up and tested, doomed 
adequate, snd finally rejected or Assigned a subordinate 
place. Probably the Hmt attempt* to shako ofl' the 
burden of roligioua horror at mythical Impiety were 
made by way ol silent ombdOD. Thus most of the 
foulest myths of nerly India are ubsHiit, and prwum# 
ably were left out, in the Rig-Vixla. "Tho religious 
rnintimont of the hymns, already w elevated, has 
discarded mix! of the tales which offended it, but 
has not suoooodod in discarding them all ." 1 Just as 
the poet* of the lUg-VxU prefer to avoid the more 
odansive traditions about Indra and Tvsahtri, so 
Homer suooeeds in avoiding tho more grotesque and 
puerile tales about his own god*' The period of actual 

>/« /*kfkn4 * I'lwk, HulS, Ml teiU "In.Uu, 

’Tin ™ *M HuWl nSilimn »n tlftnot In iliftm* 

puup*. Ptrldpi In Mim nun li. ti»l linnl n porw •mil® tit m>lh 
llun .Ul Uulal ■ ptrtup# h‘ »"tuSln». pupwrlr (lUo Hofei) 
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apology ©omen later. Pindar decliute, as wo have 
•eeo, to accuse a god of eaunitssltem. Tlie Satapatha 
Brahmans invent* n new story about the slaying of 
Visvarupa. Not Indra, but Tritu, says the Brahman* 
apologotieally, a!ew tho throo-hcadcd aon of Tvaahtri 
" assuredly was free from tliat ain, for lie ia a 
god * aaya t be Indian apologist. 1 Yet sins which to 
us appear far more monstrous than the peccadillo or 
killing a three-head™! Brahman are attributed freely 
to Indra. 

While poet* could bat omie a blasphemous tale or 
aketch an apology in passing, it became the business 
of philcaopher* and or antiquarian writers doliborntoly 
to •• whitewash * the gods of popular religion. Hy.la- 
inatio explanations of U« snored etorioe. whether as 
preserved la poetry or sa told by priwta. had to 
bo provided India had her etymological and bur 
legendary school ol mythology.* Thus, while U»o 
hymn Merited to tell bow the Maruto wore goda. 
'• born togothor with tho spotted deer/ the etymo. 
logical interpreters explained that tho wool for deur 
only meant the many-ooloored line* of clouda* In 
tho armoury of apologetic* etymology has boen live 
moat serviceable weapon. It. u easy to roe that by 

■nIU burnmlty Mil pwUy of ItU UiU, tin l\M bo* mufartit*) to t* 

H*L H* n*k« HU to.tt* rtfmUnt to Arid? not In t!U{ «iU olj srtiJ^t of 
tiiKrwly unhm4o ul\*ntw». wmi of vhkh, !»>*•»*, In f.vn, so tio 
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aid of etymology the mo* repulsive legend may bo 
compelled to yield a pure or harmless eenee. and may 
be explained as an inoooent blunder, caused by mere 
verbal misunderstanding. Brahmana, Greeks. and 
Germans have equally found comfort in tide hypr- 
thesin In the Qratylua of Plato, Socracce speaks of 
the notion of explaining myths by etymological 
guwwea at the meaning of divine names as “ a philo- 
sophy which eauin to him ull in an instant Thus 
wo Ilnd Socrates shocked by the irreverence which 
alylod Zeus the son of Cronus, “who is n proverb 
for stupidity But on examining phllolngintlly the 
name Kronoa, Socrates dooldos tliat it must really 
mean Kocos, - not in tlni mume of a youth, but 
signifying ilia pure and garnished mind Therefore, 
when people Hrot called Zone the eon of Cronus, they 
meant nothing irreverent, but only tliat Zeus is the 
child of the pure mind or pure reason. Not only ia 
this etymological system meet pious and consolatory, 
but it in, as Socrates adds, of universal application 
" Fur now I bethink mo of a very new and ingenious 
notion, . . , that wo may put in and pull out letters 
at pleasure, and alter the accent *.” 1 

Socrates, of course, speaks more than half in irony, 
but there is a certain truth in Ids account of etymo- 
logical analyst* and ite dependence on individual 
tastes and preconceived theory. 

The ancient classical schools of mythological in- 
terpretation, though unscientific and unsuccessful, 
are not without interest Wn find philosophers 
and grammarians looking, just, as wo ourselves arc 
• jMetfs rhu, mi. i. pn wa. era 
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looking, for some condition of the human intellect out 
of which the absurd element in myths might conceiv- 
ably have ftp rung. Very naturally tho philcoophere 
auppased that Uie human being* in whose bruin and 
speech myths had their origin must havo boen philo- 
sophers like themselves— intelligent, educatod persons. 
But euch persons, they argued, ctmld nnver have 
meant to tell stories nlout the gods so full of uonwnse 
and blasphemy. 

Therefore tho nonsense and blasphemy must origin- 
ally-have had somo harmless, or even praiseworthy, 
sense What amid tlml sense have h*an I This ques- 
tion each ancient mythologi* answsrod in accordance 
with his own lasts and prejudice*, and above all, 
and like oil other and later apeaulalom, in harmony 
with tho gnivural Undonoy of Ida own studio* If 
ho lived when physical opoculation waa coming into 
fashion, as in the age of km pod odes, ha thought that 
tho Homeric poems must oonUiu s veiled amount 
of physical philosophy. This was tho opinion of 
ThMgtnu of Rhegiura, who wrote at u period when 
a crude physicism was disengaging itself from the 
earlier religion* and mythical cosmcgonio eystems of 
(Jrecco. Theagenos was shocked by the Hoinorio 
description of tho Iwttlc in which tho gods fought 
no allies of the Act i leans and Trojan* Ho therefore 
explained away the affair as a veiled account of the 
strife of the olmnonta. Such “ strife " «u familiar 
to readers of the physical speculation* of Flntpedocltw 
and of Heraclitus, who blamed Homer for hi* prayer 
against Strife. 1 
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It did not occur to Theagence to ask whether any 
evidence existed to show that the pre-Homcric Greeks 
were Empedoelaan or Heraclitean philosophers He 
readily pruvod lo himself that Apollo, Helios, and 
Hephastua were allegoric*! repreaantationa, like what 
such philuwphws would feign -of tire, tlmt Hera 
was air, Poseidon water, Artemis the moon, and tlio 
rmt he dispoMd of in tho name fashion. 1 

Mstrodorne, again, turned not only tlie goda, tail 
Uie Hoinorle heroca into " elomenUl uunbiiiatioiie and 
physical agenciw " ; for there ia nothing new in the 
mythological philosophy reonntly popular, whicli saw 
the sun, and the cloud, and the wind in Achilloe, 
Athene, and 1( ounce.’ 

In the Ilaochin (291-297), Rurlpidee put* another of 
tho mythological syeUraa of his own time Into tho 
mouth of G'admui, the Thoban king, who advanoee * 
philological explanation of the story that I)iuuy»ui 
was sown up in tho thigh of Zsus. Tho meat famous of 
tlie later theories was that of Rnhnmerus (81(1 n o), 
In > kind of philoeophioaJ romance. Ruhr nierus declared 
that he had aailod to some No-mau's-land, Panohisa, 
whore he found tho verity alout mythical times eu- 
grovod on pillars of hronze. Thin truth he published 
in the Sacra Hiitoria, where he rationalised the fnliloe, 
averring that the goda had been men, and that tho 
myths were exaggerated and distorted records of facts 
(See Eusehiua, Prarp. A'., ii. 65.) Tlie Abb6 Bonier 

• a. torn <® i/ii. a. «r. uin^r uctx >°i w. v . m •• t,i. 

murotr <t .pofepU™ UvoUn Itapim of Upturn. Hon- ntWra 
dooMu ta iU r*e of WjBcal ellegwr." 
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(/.a Mythology eepliguJe par I'Huloirt, Paris, 1738, 
voL il p 218) attempts the defence of Euhemerus, whom 
meet of the ancient* regarded as an atheist. There 
waa an element of truth in his rouunlic hypoUiesia 1 
Sometimes the old atoric* were «uid to conoaal a 
moral, sometimes a physical, sometimes a mystical or 
Neo platonic aort of meaning. As every apologist 
interpreted the legends in hin own fashion, the Inter- 
pretations usually disagreed and killed eaoli other. 
Just as one modem mythnlcgbit s**« the wind in ACaUa 
and the dawn in Medea, while another of tho aamo 
school boliovoe, on oquully good ovidonce, that both 
diet** and Medea are the moon, so writers like For- 
phyry (270 *.u) and Plutarch (60 *.D.) made tho 
anoiimt dsitino typos of their own favourite doctrines, 
whatever thmi might hnp]>sn to l«» 

Whw Christianity bocaroe powerful, tho Christian 
writers naturally attuckcd heathen religion wlrnre it 
was must vulne raids, ou the side of tho myths, and of 
tho mystoriM whioh wore dromatio roprreonta Lions 
of the myths. "Pretty gods you worship," aaid tlw 
Fathers, in olivet, " homicide*, adulUirers, hulls, bears, 
mice, ante and what not." Tho heathen apologist# for 
the old religion were thus driven in the osrly agre of 
Christianity to various methods of explaining away 
the myths of thoir discredited religion. 

The early Christian writers very easily, and with 
considerable argumentative power, disposed of tho 
apdogieB for the mj'ths advanced by Porphyry and 
Plutarch. Thus Eusebius in tho Praparatio Kvan - 
gelica first attack* the Egyptian interpretations of 
' <V- m«h, r. a n Ot**U. Mem ISIS 
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their own bwtisl or eumi-bratial gods He shows that 
the various interpretations destroy each other, and 
gens on to point out that Greek myth is in oswnca 
only a veneered and vamkhed version of the faith of 
Egypt. Ho ridicules, with a good deal of humour, 
the old theories which resolved so many mythical 
heroes into the sun , he shows that while one system 
in contented to regard Zeus uo mere lire and air, 
another system recognise* in him the higher reown, 
while If erodes, Dionysus, Apollo, and Asdeplue, 
father and child, are all indifferently tha sun. 

Granting that the inylhinukcia wero only con- 
structing physical allegories, why did they wrap them 
up, oaks Eusebius, lu wliat us consider abominable 
fictions ? In what aialo were the peoplx who could 
not look at tha pure proems of Nature without being 
reminded of tho most hideous and unnotuial o (Tenons f 
Once mure: "Th# phyaiosl interpreters do not even 
agree in their physioal interpretation. ”, All theso 
are equally facile, equally plausible, and equally 
incapable of proof. Agaiu. Eusebius arguca, Uie Inter- 
pretom lako for granted in the maker* of the myths 
an amount of physiol! knowledge which they certainly 
did not pOM—. For example, if Loto wars only 
another namo for Uera, tho charucter of Zeus would 
be cleared as far u his amour with Leto is concerned. 
Now. tho ancient helievent in the " physical pheno 
mena theory " of myths made out that Hera, the wife 
of Zeus, was really the same person under another 
name m Lol«, hia miotrsM. ■' For Hors is the asrth ’ 
(they said at other times that Hera was the air), ■ and 
Leto is the night , but night is only the shadow of the 
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earth, and therefore Leto is only (be shadow ol Hera.” 
Il w as oasy, however, 10 prove that this scientific viow 
of night as the shadow of earth was not likely to be 
known to myth-maker*, who n-garded " swift Night" 
aa an actual person, Pluurch, too, had an abstruse 
tlwory U> explain the legend about tbe ilummy wife, 
—a log of oak-wood, which Zeua pretended to many 
when at variance with Hera.' 

This quarrel, he said, wee merely the 00T fusion and 
strife of element* Zeus wm heat, Hor« was odd (she 
had already boon explained ae oarth and air), the 
dummy wife of oak-wood was a tree that emm-ged 
after n flood, and go forth. Of counts, there waa no 
evidence lhat wytlmpcnic mon bold Plufarohinn 
thcorico of boat and oold end the conflict of the ole- 
menu ; bceidoe, aa Kuaobiuc pointed out, Hera had 
already been doUnod onto aa an allegory of weddud 
life, and onoo as the earth, and again n» tii« air, and 
it waa rather loo late to aeeert that she was also the 
oold and watery oloment in the world. A* for his own 
explanation of the myths, Rusebius holds that they 
descend from a period when mon in their lawless 
UrUrism knew no Utter titan to tell such talcs. 
“Ancient folk, in tho oxoeeding savagery of their 
lives, made no nccount of Ood, the universal Creator 
[hero Eusebius is probably wrong) ... but betook 
them to all manner of abominations. For the laws of 
decent existence wore not yet established, nor wanor.y 
settled and peaceful Btate ordained among men, but 
only a loose and savage fashion of wandering life, 
while, as beasts irrational, they cared for no mom 
• tl'Mlbi, u. <1. 
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than to fill their belliea, being in a manner without 
God in the world.” Growing a little more civilised 
men. according to Eusebius, nought after something 
divine, which they found in the heavenly bodies. 
Later, they fell to worshipping living person*, especi- 
ally "medicine men " and conjuror*, and continued to 
worahlp them even utter their dooeaae, ao that Grook 
temples are really tombs of the dead. 1 Finally, tho 
civilised ancients, with a eonaorvative reluctonce to 
ahandon their old myths (•ivaiw ri wdrpta loXpinias 
ovSavocX invonted for them moral or physical expluna- 
tiona, like thrum of Plutarch and othera, earlier and 
lator.' 

As Euaobiua, like Clcmon# of Alexandria, Arnohiua, 
and the other early Christian diapntanla, had no pro- 
judioo in favour of Hollenio mythology, and noaenti- 
ineutal reason for wiahing to auppoac that the origin 
of Ita impuritie* wu» pure, he found hia way ulmoet 
bo the theory of tire irrational element in mythology 
which we propose to offer. 

Evon toeketch the hialoryof mythological hypothesis 
in nindorn times would require a book to itwlf. It 
must autlloe here to indicato the various linos which 
speculation aa to mythology has pursuer). 

All interpretation*! of myth have boon formed in 
accordance with tho idea* prevalent in the time of the 
interpreter*. The early Greek physicists thought that 
raythopctic men had l>een physicists. Aristotle hinte 
that they were (liko himself) political philosophers.* 
Neo-platonists sought in the myths for Neo platonism ; 
most Christians (unlike Eusebius) either sided with 
‘Prup. x.na. 'ant, a. a. 19. 
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Euhements, or found in myth the inventions of devils, 
or a tarnished and distorted memory of the Biblical 
revolution. 

Thin was the theory, for example, of goal old Jacob 
Bryant, who saw everywhere memories of the Noachian 
doluge and proofs of the corrector of Old Testament 
ethnology. 1 

Much the same attempt to Hud the Biblical truth 
at the bottom of aavago and ancient fable has been 
recently made by the lata M. Lenonnant, a Catholic 
scholar.' 

In the beginning of tho present century Germany 
turned her attention to mythology. An usual, men’a 
ideas were biaanod by tho gnnorul nature of Ihoir 
opinions. In a pious kind of spirit, Friedrich Crenaar 
■ought to find rymfcofsof some pure, early, and Oriental 
theosophy in the myths and mysteries of Greeon Cer- 
tainly the Greeks of the philosophical period explained 
tholr own mythe n» eymbols of highor things, but the 
explanation was an afterthought* The great Lobeck, 
in hie Aytaophamua (1829), lirought lock common 
eonse, and mado It tho guide of his vast, his unequalled 
learning. In n gentler and more genial spirit, 0 
Otfried Mtlller laid the foundation of a truly scientific 
and historical mythology,* h’oithor of thceo writers 
had, like Alfred Maury,' much knowledge of the 

' Br'ant, A utxrti* as A ll mjJt It fnvut TraJiUax 

tfF-to, in*. 
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• tostioo.* a SciTAtfr Syrtc, V MruWy, EOjItO U«.., Lodor, 
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myths and faiths of Uio lower races, but they often 
eeem on tho point of anticipating the ethnological 
method. 

When philological science in our own century csmo 
to maturity, in philology, as of old in physic* and 
later in symbols, »ie sought tho key of myths. While 
physical allegory, religious and esoteric symbol ism, 
verbal oonfueion, historical legend, and an original 
divine tradition, perverted in ages of darknoM, have 
been the most |»o|.ular keys in other ages, the scientific 
ninotoonth oontury has had a philological koy of iu 
own. The methods of Kuhn, Hrdal, Max Milller, and 
generally the philologicnl method, cannot U examined 
here at full length. 1 Rrlelly speaking, tho modern 
philologicnl method Is intended for a scientific applica- 
tion of ihu old etymological Interpretations. Cad mux 
in the flacoAm of Euripides, Sncratoe in tho Urulyltu 
of Plato, dismiss unpalatable myths as the ram Its of 
vsrbal confusion. People luid orlginully said something 
quite sensible — *o the hypothesis runs— but when their 
desoendaots forgot tho moaning or their romarUe, a 
new and alaiurd meaning followed from u series of 
unconscious puna* This view was supported In ancient 
times by purely conjectural and impossible etymologise. 
Thus the myth that Dionysua was newn up in the 
lAtyA of Zeus (d jtqpfo) was explained by Euripide* m 
tho result of a confusion of worcls. People had origin- 

ifc. .tfylUWy I" Bru. soil In U .V* 6W«*-(A.Lt. 

wbtr* Mr. Mil MtIUr'f lyiton tf crlt*:to»l S*i Cm CHufcm and 
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*l'y M"i that Zcua gave a pledge (fytjpos) to Hera. 
The modem philological school relies for explanations 
of untoward and other myths on similar confusions. 
Thu* Daphno is said to have been originally not a girl 
of romance, but the dawn {Sanakirt, dahand ; ahand) 
punmed by the riling sun. But as the original Aryan 
sonse of Dahand or Ahand was lost, and as Daphne 
came to mean the laurel the wood which hums ej.ily 
-the fable at -am Out the tree had been a girl called 
Daphne . 1 

This system chiefly rods on oomparison between 
tile Sanaa rit name* in t he Big-Voda and tho mythic 
uamra in Crock, German, Slavonic, and oilier Aryan 
legends. The attempt is mudo to prove that, in the 
common speech of the undivided Aryan race, many 
wool* for splendid or glowing natural pltennuioiia 
existed, and tliat natural procuaw* worn dascriliod In 
a figurative style. As the various Aryan farailim 
separated , tho sense of tho old words and names 
became dim, the nomsna dovelopod into tiumitw, tho 
names into goie, tho description* of elemental pro- 
«*•*» Into myths. As this system has already been 
critictaod by us elsewhere with minuto attention, s 
reference to Uimo review* must hu ( fire in this place. 
Briefly, it may bo stated that the various master* of 
the school — Kuhn, Max MMler, Rcth. Schwarts, aud 

'Mi* M 'liter. .VM.rtoe.tt CW.r/, DmM, 1IM; ••Mss Myths," 
.Tinner/, l&«; UfVu U , ittntyfefs (A. LI WhUnry. Maimhu-h, 

B-T^lg.-, sne Mhui dlipuW 11* it/nalmy. Or. oni Uw. Stag*,, 
1B74, p. 1*; Niashssdt /tnrifr. HV4 fihl K«IM (Bolin, lUTJ). 
p it ; Rwptlpa, U RrU pton t’MifUS, B ‘M ; •« doss Oulirn Ukt U 
nruh, -/ Offk IttpaaiOT, R.tfUWi Mi., »«M; Hahn. 
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the rest — rarely agree whore agreement is essential, 
that is, in the philological foundations of their building. 
They differ in vary many of the etymological analyses 
of mythical names. They also differ in the interpre- 
tation* Uiey put on the namr*, Kuhn almost invariably 
aoeing fire, etorm, cloud, or lightning where Mr Max 
Mfiller Ben the chute Dawn. Thus Mannhardt, after 
having been a disciple, is obliged to my that compara- 
tive Indo-flormanic mythology has not borne the fruit 
expected, and that " the oeriam gains of the system 
reduce themselves to the scantiest list of parallels, 
such as Dyaua — Zeus - Tins, Parjanya *■ Perkunaa, 
Bhaga»Bog, Vanioa • Uruno*" (a poaition much 
disputed), etc. Mannhardt adds hi* belief that a 
number of other " equations euch as SJrnm«ya - 
Herrooias, 8an»nyus Demeter Krinnys, Kootaura 
aOandliarva, and many othera — will not eland crlti- 
olam, and he feara that llu.se ingenious gureem will 
prove mere jmue d'sepnl rather than actual facte. 1 
Many example* of the procarious and contradictory 
character of tho results of philological mythology, 
many instance* of " dubious etymologies," false logic, 
leaps at foregmie conclusions, and attempts to make 
what is peculiarly Indian in thought Into matter or 
universal application, will meet us in the chapters on 
Indian and Greek divine legends' “The method in 
its practical working shows a fundamental Lack of the 
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historical Bouse,” says Mannharit. Example* are tom 
from their contexts, he observe*; historical evolution 
is neglected, paaaagM of tho Veda, themselves totally 
obscure, are dragged forward to account (or olncure 
□reek mythical phenomena. Such tu« tho accusations 
brought by the regretted Mannhardt against tho 
school to which ho originally belonged, and which was 
popular and all-powerful oven in the maturity of his 
own more dear-sighted genius Proofn of tho correct- 
no* of his criticism will ho olTered abundantly in the 
course of this work. It will become evident that, 
great as are the acquisitions of Philology, her tenet 
certain discoveries have been Wo hastily applied in 
alien " matter," that la, In the region of myth. Not 
that philology is wholly without plaoe or port in the 
investigation of myth, when there is agreement among 
philologist* as to the meaning of a divine name. In 
that oaao a certain amount of light i> thrown on tho 
legend of the bearer of the name, and on it* origin 
and Unit homo, Aryan, Greek Semitic, or the like. 
But how rare is agreement among philologists ! 

"The philological method," -aye Profeeeor Tide, 1 
" 1 b inadequate and misleading, when it is e question 
of discovering tho origin of n myth, or tho physical 
explanation of thn oldeet myths, or of accounting for 
tho rude and obaoene element in the divine legends of 
civilised races. But these are not tho only problems 
of mythology. Thore in, for example, tho question of 
the genealogical relations of mythB, where we have 
to determine whether the myths of peoples whoso 
speech is of tho same family are special modifications 
• f.k i4 ra’ut <u> mi. ni a, »j, vm., i><-. w» 
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of a mythology once common to the race whence those 
people* have eprung. The philological method alone 
can anawer her* " Bui thin will n* in a very limited 
province when wo find that almcnt all raoce, however 
remote and unconnected in epoesh, have practically 
much the aamn myth*. 




CHAPTER II. 

NBW SYSTEM MO POSED. 
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l»r»i!i« 0> tUlmlud Mini) irf u*- Ai.llii|«1r.l la |*it by Di.ittBs 
I'mdu.fcli, Da Hrcuu. X|i.*i«r (ol C.G.B., OtmUMvaS u><! Hum. 
Urtl- Otfaua at T)iK— OIJ mi of Inquiry : la llml modlvoa il 
Imut luUlltrt U vliliSi mu'lb at njtli or. |un. al inuiiiHl urn), 
day lalaf-TtM la lb. m«. iUi-IUu(> dMnlnl-Tb. wild 
■luowlcd (»ytt a luivlral torn tin MMa IdvintA**. o( tin. 
iMttad-IWU, unmiU fur .Id. JtfW.. a. nil a. .4 mytu 
-4'onm<ial wilt awixal thuiry #4 ONtaUi>e-rii«Mi« -ani.ft* of 
ttylt at W. w»t*rawaUo«»-P»rf— ir TW. urMil.aa at II.. iiMhod 
-OW.«tl«a. lo nalliul. ...I - la U—-lu. M'V-" " I* 

Tui past ayatau ol mythologlcul Interpretation havo 
been brlofly sketched. It has been shown tl.at the 
practical need for* reconciliation between rtligUrn ami 
morality on ooe aide, and the myth* about tho god* 
on tho othor, produced U>« hypotheses of Theagones 
and MeUixlorus, of Sooratos and Euemeiua. of Aristotle 
and Plutarch. It boa boon Bhown tlint in each cneo 
tho roconciloro argued on the taxi* ol thoir own ideas 
and of the philosophies of their lime. Tho early 
phywicist thought that myth concealed a physical 
philosophy; tho early etymologist saw in it a con- 
fusion of language; tho early political speculator 
supposed that myth was an invention of legislators ; 
the literary Euhomerus found the secret of myths in 
the CQureo of an imaginary voyage to a fabled island. 
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Than earoo tho moinont of the Christian attacks, and 
Pagan philosophers, touched with Oriental pantheism, 
recognised in myths certain pantheistic symbol* and 
a cryptic revelation of their own Neoplatonism. 
Whan the gods ware dead and their altars fallen, 
than aiitiquario* brought thnir eurioaity to the problem 
of explaining myth. Christian* recognised In it a 
depraved version of the Jewish sacred writings and 
found the ark on every mountain-top of Greece 
The critical nineteenth century brought in, with 
Otfrled UUIer and Lobrek, a cloocr analysis; and 
finally, in tho suddao rise of comparative philology, 
it chanced that philologist* annexed tho domain of 
mytha Kadi of th.iso syotom* had it* own amount 
of truth, but each certainly failed to unravel the 
whole web of tradition and of foolish faith. 

Mnantium a now science ho.* come into existence, 
tho sticnco wliiah studies man in the sum of all hia 
work* and thoughts, aa evolved through the whole 
procees of his development. This science, Compara- 
tive Anthropology, examine* the development of law 
out. of custom ; tho development of weapons from the 
stick or stono to tho latest repeating rifle ; the de- 
velopment of society from the horde to tho nation. 
It is a study which doee not doeplw the most back- 
ward nor degraded tribe, nor neglect the most civilised, 
and it frequently finds in Australians or Nootka* 
the germ of ideas and institution* which Greeks 
or Romans brought to perfection, or retained, little 
a) tore 1 from their early rudeness, in the midst of 
civilisation. 

It is inevitable that this science should ubo try its 
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hand on mythology. Our purpose is to employ the 
anthropological method— the study of tha evolution 
of idaas, from the savage to tho barbarous, and thenoo 
to the civilised stage— in tlie province or myth, ritual, 
and religion. It has been shown that the light of 
this method had dawned on Eusebius in hu polemic 
with the heathen apologists Spencer, tho head of 
Corpus, Cambridge (1630-9:1), had really no other 
oehoma in hi* mind in hia orudlto work on Hebrew 
Ritual. 1 Spencer waa a student of man’s religions 
gun orally, and ho caino to the conclusion that Hebrew 
ritual was but an oxpurguted, and, ao to spook, 
divinely " licensed " adaptation of hiathon custom* at 
large. We do but follow his guldanoo on Icm perilous 
ground when wo soak fur tho original forms of 
classic*] rito and myth in tho purullol usages and 
legends of tho moat backward raws. 

FontenoUo, in tho lost, osotury, stated, with nil the 
oloaxnom of the French Intellect, tho system which is 
partially worked out in this omay— tho system which 
uxplaius tho irrational olamont in mytli na Inherited 
from as vagary. Fontsnslle's paper (Aw l' Origin 
de* VuhUa) U brief, sensible, and witty, uud requires 
little but copious ovidonoo to mako it adequate. But 
ho merely threw out tho idea, and loft it to bo 
neglected.' 

Among other founders of tho anthropological or 
historical school of mythology, Do Branca should 
not bo forgotten. In his Dieut FWcku (17(10) he 
follows the path which Eusebius indicated — the path 

‘ O, tvrtm BA nm* RtooWw*. im 

>3m App.mii. A., FeolcnetV. Orient <Ut y*t* 
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of SpOBOOT and FonUnelle— now the beaten road of 
Tylor and M'Lenuan and Manuhardt. 

In anthropology, in tlio aoionoa of Waits, Tylor, 
and M 'Leu nan, in the examination of mao'* faith in 
the light of his nodal, logoi, and historical condition* 
generally, we find, with Mannliardt, some of the keys 
of myth Tliia science " makes it manifest that the 
ditforent atagos through which humanity has pawed 
in it* intellectual evolution have still thnir living 
representative* among varioua uxiating race*. The 
study of thoso lower tuc<* is an invaluable instrument 
for the interpretation of the survivals from earlier 
litagee, which we meet in the full civilisation of culti- 
vated pooploa, but whoau origin* wore in the raroote-t 
fetich Ism anil aavagery." 1 

It k* by following this road, and by tho aid of 
anthropology and of human history, that wo propoeo 
to *eeli for a demonstrably actual OOudiUoa of the 
human intellect, whereof the piisrling qualitie* of 
myth would bo tUo natural aud inevitable fruit In 
all the earlier theories which wc have sketched, 
inquirers took it for grant-xl that tho myth-makera 
wore men with philosophic and moral idea* like their 
own- ideas which, from some reason of religion or 
state, they expressed in biaa^ra terms of allegory. 
We ahull attempt, on tbc other hand, to prove tliat 
tho human mind bos passed through a condition 
quite unlike that of civilised men — a condition in 
which things **hu* 1 natural and rational that now 
appear unnatural and devoid of reason, and in which, 
therefore, if mythe were evolved, they would, if they 
* >( unbuilt, of. «t. p ..111 
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survive*! into civilisation, ha such a' civilised men And 
strange and perplexing. 

Our first question will be, b there a stage of human 
society and of the human intellect in which facta that 
appear to ua to he monstrous and irrational— facta 
oxmpomling to the wilder incidents of myth are 
accepted as ordinary occurrences of everyday life I In 
the region of romantic rather than of mythical In ven- 
tion we know that then is such a «taUi. Mr. Lane, in 
his preface to the Arabian /fights, -aye that the Aral* 
have an advantage over ua as story-teller*. They can 
Introduce suoli incidents aa the change of u man into a 
horao, or of a woman Into a dog, or the intervention 
of UII Afreet without any more scrapie than our own 
novelists feel in describing a due! or tho oonooalimmt 
of a will Among the Arabs tin- agencies of niagio 
and of spirit* aro regarded as at least aa probable and 
ooinmon oa duels and concealment.* of wills neani to 
he thought by Kuropoan novelist*. It. Is obvious that, 
wo need look no farther for tho explanation of the 
supernatural events in Arab romances. Now, 1st us 
apply this system to mythology. It is admitted that 
Greeks, Romans, Aryans of India In the age of tho 
Sanskrit cumraentatora, and Egyptians of tho Ptolo- 
male and eariior ago*, wan as much puialed as we 
are by tho mythical adventures of their god*. But 
is there any known stage of tho human intellect in 
which similar adventures, and the metamorphose* of 
men into animals, trees, stars, and all else that punles 
us in tho civilised mythologies, aro regarded aa poasiblo 
Incident* of daily human life? Our answer is, tlrat 
everything in tho civilised mythologies which we 
VOL. I. 8 
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regard as irrational seem* only part of the accepted 
and natural order of things to contemporary Ravages, 
and in the pastaoemed equally rational and naturul to 
Nkvagrri concern in" whom we have historical informa- 
tion. 1 Our theory ia, therefore, tliat the Ravage and 
MnautaM element in mythology U, for the rnont part, 
a legacy from the fancy of ancnUm of the civilised 
raw* who wore onoo in an intellectual state not higlter, 
hut probably lower, than that of AuaUwliana Bush- 

' W« liavr lorn ufcul la dt,<„ . II* auinol In datlnnl In ta 

«p«rtin, kul by «»y of itnlM of a lypt — 

l. lo m tin 111 Helpattl Ih. p-'-l |. In •In employa IckJ. of 

iai.1t .in vine, Ml y .n.ul i * W It nmndlo r.tWr lit. mUI«I -ho M 
iti<iialnM |lf M . 11 ) «l> villi (lit red Ml form of Um oil- of e«Ut«, 
•MVh«. Bra.iniliuy. id*. I .U>l who Ctdwt men of hit loel Iron tht 
uk.tt tail fraoi MM wait red pltui lUu from toy klat tf tarliiiltnn or 
firm lilt KMi nribiiM'Ui.lr.t .nli M l. 

I. In py«tK*a<y u. *ivt«a It k> »b» «t>i.nlit| ■irMiiKlonly to Urn 
Uinluni lilt 0*1 llliplldl niutikmtot* tf l*wtmy| Mail'll lit Iiuillil 
•WdXt u aiUrotat mil LtUlkn.,1 Wh*, mil. i)rt-.|iio lionl out AM 
lie. Mvm>i klautlf tut Ui. Ililnpt In tbl vorld. * nmlll; imnilof Uitl 
min nay Ito luMMiwptaml Into pL.U, Wt nd rlott, that wind, md 
rlnuls ti4i Mil Cavil, art ptnun altli Ibrtitt ptttlou oml patti; mil 
IUI thr lovrr onlmrlt MpuiUlly nay I* ratirN rotrt povrrfbl lb«i 
lilmtU, »vt In • itirliootd (mu'* 

* In itbslot U" mivtp It In vho |MlDt ofbm. In ttrbiln ■melt, nm. 
•am. oft fu Mjtnr ■oral Mlk| MUrt. Um In ..wtlnd ||«rt* or tpIlHi 
•CxoM ind wtllt that ewe min uwtnli yeay. r n .,n«il; by dint of 
nolle I tml romtUmn ultrat Inulre.U oli)ir.tt, « mu .ypmli to t(« 
bum m npamiliiral polMton. 
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men, Rod Indians, the lower races of South America, 
and other worse than barluric peoples. As the an- 
cestors of the CJroeloi, Aryans of India, Egyptians and 
othent advanced in civilisation, th«r religions thought 
was shocked and surprised by mytlrs (originally daring 
from the period of savagery, aud uatural in tlrnt 
period, tl tough oven then often in oontiadiction to 
morals and religion) which were preaarvsd down to 
tlw time of Pauaanla* by local prleaUtooda, or which 
were sUirsolypcd in the ancient poem* of Hesiod and 
Homer, or in the Brahmanaa and Veda* of India, or 
were retained in the popular religion of Egypt 'Phis 
theory recommended it-.df to Ubock. We may 
bcliovo that ancient and early tribes framed gods like 
unto themselves in action and In experience, and that 
tho allegorical softening down of my Uni is Uie ex- 
planation added hirin' by dmcundnnte who Ivad attained 
to purer Ideas of divinity, yet dared not reject the 
religion of tholr ancestors." 1 Tho muoleei elemont 
in the inythe would, by this theory, bo for tho most 
part a " survival " ; ami tho ago and condition of 
human thought whence it survived would ba one in 
which OUT most ordinary ideas alout the nature of 
things and the limits of pomibility did not yot exist, 
when all things wore conooivod of in quite othor 
fashion ; tho age, that is, of savagery. 

It to universally admitted that " survivals " of this 
kind do account for many anomalies in onr institu- 

1 Apt®.**., L I$a H.d loin* 4 M.P firth., ud ranlanl Ui. 
n«Ul a I ten. « »ri«. prtlu, UV bwh irwilil Ml* 

N« Sid hi km- .hu l\. pom idui ««ra »Wi 

aiusng lorUiii lov u\u£U. 
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tioiw, in law, politic*, society, even in drew and 
manner*. II isolated fragments of earlier age* abide 
in these, it U -till morn proluMo that other fragment* 
will survive in anything so closely connected as is 
mythology with the conservative religious sentiment 
and tradition. Our object, then, is to prove that the 
• silly, savage, and irrational " element in the myths 
ot civilised people* is, as a rale, either 4 survival (rom 
the period ol savagery, or has boon borrowed from 
savage neighbours by u cultivated pooplo, or, lastly, 
is an imitation by later poets of old savage data.' 
For example, to explain the constellations as rnula- 
morphaaod men, animals, or other objocta of torts* trial 
life ia tho luabib of savage*,'—* natural habit among 
people who regard all things as on one level of per- 
lonal life and intelligence When the star*, among 
civiUMd (Irooksor Aryans of India, are nl»o popularly 
regarded a- transformed and transfigured uton, animals 
and tho like, this belief may be either a survival from 
tho age when tho anoostora of Crooks ami Indians 
wero in tho intellectual condition of the Australian 
Murri ; or the star-name and slur-myth may havo boon 
borrowod from aavagoe, or from cultivated peoples 
onoa savage or apt to copy savages ; or, os in tho case 
of tho Coma Berenices, a poet of a lata age may have 
invented a new artificial myth on the old lines of 
savage fancy. 

i W. nu/ >» »-b»l vhy tuMUin U» tr»lMu>l i.l«w< oMtli 

nmt»« la mjOt t Onii migM u '--II Mk why Uiuy .il aid o»W, 01 n>- 
•lm,u IiiHiuS Ilf ••Milt. Tti.lr Inwlbnlial jonm mo not fully fesolopol, 
aul kuty from thilr own uwml ioikIo<um*i i* Itulr rfilr I 
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Thin method of interpreting a certain element in 
mythology », wo must repeat, no new thing, though, 
to judge from the protest* of several mythologies, it U 
new to many Inquire™. We have seen that RiwobiuB 
threw out proposals in thi3 direction ; that Spanner, 
Do Bronson, anil Pontenello uumiviriotiily followed 
him ; and wo have quoted from Lobeck a statement 
of a similar opinion. The whole matter hae been 
hUtod a* clearly as poaaihla hy Mr. K. 13. Tylor:— 

“ Savage* have been for untold age*, and Ntill are, 
living in tho mythmaking stage of tho human mind. 
It was through sheer ignorance and neglect of this 
direct knowledge how and by what manner of mon 
myth* are really made that Uiolr *implo philoaophy 
lias oomo to bo hurled under mannr* of eommentator’a 

rnhhiah. . . Mr. Tylor goes <m thus (and his worde 

conUln the gist or oar argument): -Tho general them* 
maintained I* that myth arc** in tho ravage condition 
prevalent in remote ogee among tho whole human 
racn, that It remain* comparatively unchanged among 
tho rudo modem tribe* who have departed leaat from 
th«M primitive condition!, while higher and later 
civilisation*, partly by retaining it* actual principle*, 
anil partly by carrying on its inherited remits in tho 
form of ancestral tradition, continued it not merely in 
toleration, but In honour".* Elsewhere Mr. Tylor 
point* out that by this method of interpretation wo 
may study myth* in various nlngc* oF evolution, from 
the rude guess of tho ravage at an explanation of 
natural phenomena, through the system* of tho higher 
barbarisms, or lower civilisation* (a* in ancient. Mexico), 
tfVMUaCttBmv M rflL, i Ik SB. •Ov.dt.f.m. 
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&r.d the aacerdotage o? India, till myth reaches its 
moat human fonn in Greece Yet even in Greek myth 
thu beaut ia not wholly cast out, and Ilellaa by no 
means “lot tho npo and tiger die”. That Mr. Tylor 
does not exclude the Aryan race from his general 
theory is plain enough. 1 “ What is the Aryan conoop. 
tlon of the Thunder god but a poctio elaboration of 
thought* inherited from the savage stage through 
which tho primitive Aryana had pained I " 1 

Tho advantages of our hypotheaia (if ita legitimacy 
be admitted) are obvious. In tho drat place, w« have 
to deal with an actual demonstrable oondltlon of tho 
human intellect, The existenoo of tho savage state in 
all ita varioua degrees, and of tho common intellectual 
habiu and onndltions which are shored by tho lunik- 
wanl peoples, and again the survival of many of thorn 
in civiliaation, are indubitable fact*. Wo aro not 
obliged to fall back upon acme fanciful and unsup- 
ported thoory of what - primitive man " did, and said, 
and thought. Nay, more ; wo escape all the fallacim 
connected with tho term* “primitive man". Wo aro 
not compollod (ae will be shown later) • to prove that 
the Bret men of all were like modern savages, nor that 
savage* represent primitive man. It may be that the 
lowest extant e*vagos arc the ncarcet of existing 
peoples to the type of the Bret human beings. But 
on thie point it ie unnecessary for us to dogmatleo. 
If we can show that, whether men began their curcer 

' PtimUUt Cvltrrt, 2nd flit, U. 'Mi 

• PrrUy nto)i the am til-* o-n- to la Inkm t)' Mr. Mot MulVr 
l Cmlvry, J ».«7, 1&S2. vben ho otllo Hill 0«ab |.W (•- 
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» savages or not, they have ai least pwsed through 
the savage status or have borrowed the ideas or races 
in the savage status, llial is all wo need. We escape 
from all tho snare* of theories (incapable of historical 
proof) about tho really primeval and original condition 
of the human family. 

Once more, our thoory naturally attachea itaelf to 
tho general system of Bvolution. We are enabled to 
examine mythology aa a tiling of gradual development 
and or ilow uml manifold modification*, corresponding 
in sonio degree to the various changes in the general 
progress of *ociety. Thus we shall watch tho barbaric 
conditions of thought which produce barbario myth., 
while thoeo in their turn are retainod, or perhaps 
purified, nr parhapi oxplainod away, hy more advanced 
civilisations. Purthor, wo shall be ablo to detect the 
survival of tho savage ideas with low. modification, 
and tho persistence of tho savage myths with least, 
change, among the olsesos of a clvilked population 
which have shared least in the general advance. 
Three olassos are, fliwt, the rustic pwiplm, dwelling 
far from cities and schools, on h oaths or by the sea ; 
eooond, the conservative local prie-thooda, who retain 
the more crude and ancient myths of the local gods 
and heroes after these have been modified or rejected 
by the purer sense of philosophers and national poets. 
Thus much of ancient myth ia a woven warp and woof 
of three threads : the savage it on nos, the civilised and 
poetic modification of the savage tlannto, tho version 
of the original fable which survives in popular tales 
ami iu the ■ sacred eluipters " of local priesthoods. A 
critical study of these three stages in myfli is in 
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Accordance with the recognised practice of science. 
Indeed, the whole system is only an application to 
this particular province, mythology, of the method by 
which the development either of organism* or of 
human institutions is traced. As the anomalies and 
apparently uaelo* and accidental features in the 
human or in other animal organisms may be explained 
os atuntod or rudimentary survivals of organ* umI'iiI 
in a previous stago of life, eo Uio anomalous and 
Irrational myths of civilised r«cea may I* explained 
as survivals of storift* which, in an oarlier state of 
thought and knowledge, seemed natural enough. The 
peraisteiioo of the myths is acttjcntod for by Urn well- 
known oonanrvattim of the religious eentlmont — a 
conservatism noticed oven by Kuscbiu*. "In later 
day*. when they became ashamed o( the religious 
beliefs or their anoesters, they invented private and 
rwpoctful IntnrpreUtiona, each to suit himself. For 
no one dared to ahnke Llm ancestral beliefs. as they 
honoured at * very high rata the aacredncss anil 
antiquity of old associations, and of the teaching 
they hail received in childhood." 1 

Thus the method which we propcsw to employ is in 
harmony both with modern scientific procedure and 
with the views of a clear-sighted Father of the Church. 
Consequently no system oould well be loss " heretical " 
and " unorthodox 

The lost advantage of our hypothesis which neod 
hero be mentioned is that it helps to explain the 
diffusion no 1«* than the origin of the wild and 
craay element in myth. We seek for the origin of 
« /Vat. «, a «. is. 
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the savage factor of myth in one aspect' of the intel- 
lectual condition of savages. Wo say “ in one aspect " 
expressly ; to guaid against the suggestion that the 
savage intellect has no aspect hut this, and no saner 
ideas than those of inyth. The dxjjurim of storiw 
pracliually identical in nvnry quarter of the globe 
may bo (provisionally) regarded as the result of tho 
pro valence in every quarter, at one time or anothor, 
of eimilar mental habile and ideas This explanation 
inuiit not lx> prone d too hard nor too far. IF wo find 
all over the world a belie!' that man can change them- 
•el vat and Uioir neighbours into beasts, Uuit belief 
will account for the appmranoo of metamorphosis in 
myth. If wo find a belief that inanimate objects iro 
really much on a level with man, the opinion will 
Mcnunl for Incidents of myth such as that in which 
the wooden flgure-hsad of the Argo apeak* witli a 
human voice Again, a widespread belief in Urn 
•npamlnlity of the soul or the life from tho Iwdy 
will account for the incident in nursery tales and 
myths of tho "giant who had no heart in his l»pdy." 
hut kept his heart and life elsewhere. An ancient 
identity of mental status and Uw working of xiinilai 
monu) forces at tho attempt to ox plain tho same 
phenomena will amount, widtout any theory of bor- 
rowing, or tramoniaslon of myth, or of original unity 
of race, for the world-wide diffusion of many mythical 
oonccplionn 

Hut this theory of the original similarity of tho 
savage mind everywhere and in all races will scarcely 
account for the world-wide distribution of Iohji and 
intricate mythical plot*, of ccuaecutiveserianOl adroitly 
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interwoven situation*. In piwnoi of Hum long 
romances, found among 1 so many widely sovcroi 
peoples, conjecture is, at present, almost idle. We do 
not know, in many inatanoaa, whether sueli merit* 
wore imlopsndenUy dovelupod, or carried from a 
oommon centre, or borrowed by one race from another, 
and so handed on round the world. 

Tliln chapter may conclude with an example of a 
tale whose diffusion may be explained in diver* ways, 
though its origin seems undoubtedly ssvsgo. If wo 
turn to the A Igonkins, a -took of Rod Indians, wo coroo 
on a popular tradition which really doe* give pause 
to the mytholnf int. Could this story, he ask* himself, 
have been separately invented in widely diflorent 
plane, or could the Iroquois have borrowed from the 
Australian blacks or Urn Andaman Wanders? It is 
a common thing in most mythologies to find everything 
of value to man- -tire, min, water— In the keeping of 
wmu hostile power, Tho lira, or the sun, or the water 
is thon stolen, or in other ways rescued from tho enemy 
and restored to humanity. Tho Huron story <se far 
mi wnt*-r is conoemod) is told by Fathor Paul Lo Jeuno, 
■ Jesuit mimionary, who lived among the Hurom about 
1636. The myth begins with the usual opposition be- 
tween two brothers, the Cain and Abel of savage legend. 
One of the brothers, named Ioekrha.slow tho other, and 
became tho fathor of mankind (as known to the Rod 
Indian*) and the guardian of the Iroquois. The earth 
was at Srst arid and sterile, but Ioskuha destroyed the 
gigantic frog which had swallowed all tho waters, and 
guided tlie torrents into smooth .'trtSnu and lnkwi. 1 

>A«btii<u*b .Vavnfir Fmy. I HI, p. 108 {Hul,. Cimsoby. 163JX 
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Now where, outside of North America, do wo find 
thin frc£ who swallowed all the water i We And him 
in Australia. 

“The aborigine® of Lake Tysrs," remarks Mr. 
Brough Smyth, “nay that at one time thcro was no 
water anywhere on the face of the earth. All the 
waters were contained in the body of u huge frey, and 
men and women could got none of them. A council 
waa hold, and . . . It was agreed that the frog should 
be nudo to laugh, when tho water* would run out of 
hi* mouth, and there would ho plenty in all parte* 

To make a long story short, all the animals played 
the jester before the gigantic aolomn frog, who sat ms 
grave as Ixrnis XV. “I do not like buffoon* who 
don’t mako me laugh*. uid thut mnjoetloul monarch. 
At last tho eel danoed on the tip of hin tail, and the 
gravity of llw prodlgloua Biitrarhlan gave way. He 
laughed till he literully eplit hin aides, and tho 
Imprisoned waters name with u rush. Indeed, many 
porsons wore drowned, though this is not the only 
Australian version of tho Deluge. 

Tho Andaman Islanders dwell at a very considerable 
distance from Australia and from tho Iroquois, and, 
in the present condition of the natives of Australia 
and Andaman, neither could possibly visit the other. 
The fiog in the Andaman version is called a toad, and 
ho camo to swallow tho waters in the following way: 
One day a woodpecker was eating honey high up in the 
boughs of a tree. Far below, tho toad waa a witness of 
the feast, and asked for some honey. * W all, com* up 
hrve, ami you shall have some" said the woodpecker. 
“But how am I to climb?” "Take hold of that 
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creeper, and I will draw you up,” said the woodpecker ; 
but all the while he won bent on a practical joke. So 
the toad got intoa bucket he happened to prawns, and 
fastened the bucket to the creeper, "Now, pulll" 
Then the woodpecker rained the toad alowly to the 
lovel of the bough where the honey won, and presently 
let him down with a run, not only diiappointing the 
poor toad, hut ahaking him severely. Tho toad went 
away in a rage and looked a1-.hL him Tor revenge. A 
Imppy thought occurred to him, and he drank up all 
Uie water ol the rivers and lakce. Birds and beartta 
were perishing, woodpecker* among th.un, of thin.!. 
Tho toad, overjoyed at hlsauooM* wishod to add insult 
to the injury, and, very though dimly, began to dance 
in an irritating manner at his foee. But then the 
stolen waters gushed out of his mouth in full volume, 
arid the drought won ended. One of the meat curious 
points in lids myth Is tho origin of tho quarrel between 
the woodpecker ami the toad The same beginning 
the tale of an insult put on an animal by hauling up 
and telling him down with a run--occura in an African 
U Arch on . 1 

Now this strangely diffused story of the slaying of 
the frog which had swallowed all tho water scorns to 
bo a savage myth of which the more heroic conflict of 
Indra with Vrittra (the dragon which hod swallowed nil 
tho waters) is on epic and sublimer version.* " The 

lfc*..||li fknjtk, I t», UO; Bristol. An *«» 
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heavenly water, which Vrittrn withholds from tho 
world, is usually tho pore of the contest." 

Tho serpent of Vodic myth is, perhaps, rather the 
robher-iiuardian Mian the swallower of the waters, bait 
India is ■till, like tho Iroquois Ioskcha, " he who 
wounds the full one*. 1 This example of tho wide 
distribution of a myth shows how tho question of 
ditlU*iun, though oonnected with, is yet distinct from 
that of origin. Tho advantage of our method will 
prove to bo, that ifcdiacovore an historical and demon- 
ntrablo atate of mind as tho origin of tho wild element 
in myth Again, tltfl wide prevulenoo In tho earliast 
times of this mental condition will, to a certain extent, 
explain the distribution of myth, Room moat bo left, 
of course, fur pmrrnsea of borrowing and trfuumiiHBlon, 
but bow Amlnmnnoso, Australian* and llurotm amid 
borrow fioin each other is oil unsolvod problem. 

Finally, our hypoUmil i« not involved in dubious 
theories of rnoe To us, mytlu appear to be a Uncled 
(In their origins) much by tho mo than by tho 
atnge of culture attainod by tho people who cherish 
thorn. A tight for the waters between a m<»mtnms 
dragon like Vrittrn and a heroic god liko India inn 
nobler ntlhir than u quarrel for tho water* between a 
woodpecker and a toad. Rut tlie improvement and 
tronstlguration, no to speak, of a myth at bottom 
tho same Ls duo to the superior culture, not to tho 
peculiar race, of tho Vedio poet*, except bo fur ob 
culture itself depends on raw. How far tho purer 

1 O.bemitK tyoUgUU II. IU1, wU l "WK. Inlr. MU. lb. 
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culture was attained to by the original superiority of 
the Aryan over the Andaman brood, it is not necassary 
for our purport to inquire. Thun, on the whole, we 
may claim for our system a certain demonstrable 
character, which helps to simplify tho problems of 
mythology, and to remove them from the realm of 
fanciful guesses and conflicting etymological con 
jecturca into that of sober science. That these 
pretensions uro not unacknowledged even by myth- 
ologlsts trained in othor schools ia proved by the 
remarks of Dr. Tieln. 1 

Dr. Tioln write* : “If I were obliged to choose 
between this method ” (the system Iwro advocated) 
" and that of comparative philology, it ia the former 
that I would adopt without tho slightest. hesitation. 
This method alone enables us to explain tho fact, 
which has so often provoked amusement, that pooplo 
so rv lined as tho Crunks, ... or m rude, but morally 
pun*, as tire Germans, . . . managed te attribute to 
thoir gods all manner of cowardly, cruel and disorderly 
conduct. Tills method alone explains the why and 
wherefore of all those stningu meteinarphoscs of gods 
into boasts snd plants, and oven stenos, which scanda- 
lised philosophers, snd which the willy Ovid played 
on for the diversion of his contemporaries. In short, 
this method teaches us to recognise in all thorn strange 
stories the survivals of s barbaric age, long passed 
away, but enduring to later timee in tho form of 
religious traditions, of all traditions the most, per- 

1 R*\ it f Hit. it» IM, " U Mjtlif dc Cxvtm." Juiauy. U8& Ur. 
IWi li Mt. B aut te Mtet. * tteconx* idhcctal of oar tbiory. ft* 
M,<AoUg, : “Tbe QUMtau * A1S«". 
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siMant. . . . Finally, this method alone enablco ob to 
explain Uie origin of myths, beeauie it endeavour* to 
study them in their rudest and most primitive shape, 
thus allowing their true significance to be much more 
clearly appurent than it can be in the myths (so often 
touched, retouched, augmented and humaniaed) which 
are current among race* arrived at a oortain degree 
of culture." 

The method ib to this extent applauded by a most 
competent authority, ami it haa been warmly accepted 
by a distinguished French school of Mudanto, repre- 
aonted by M. Oaidoa. But it la obvioua that tlm 
iimthod rota on u double hypothesis : firat, that 
satisfactory evidence os to the mental conditions of 
the lower and backward raeaa in obtainable ; second, 
that Iho civilised races (however thoy began) cither 
pawiod througii iho savage state of thought and 
prartios, or borrowed very freely from people In that 
condition. Those hypotheses havs been attacked by 
opponents; tho trustworthiness of our ovidenoo, 
especially, has been assailed. By «vsy of facilitating 
tho course of the exposition and of lwening the 
disturbing element of controversy, a reply to the 
objections and a defence or the evidence bas been 
relegated to an Appendix. 1 Meanwhile we goon to 
oxamino the peculiar characteristics of the mental 
condition of savages and of peoples in the lower and 
upper barbarians. 



1 Appanllt B. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THR MENTAL CONDITION OF SA VAORR—CON 
FUSION WITH NATURE— TOTEM ISM 
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W* set out to disoovor it stage of human intellectual 
development which would neosaoarily produce the 
essential elements of myth. We think we have found 
that stage in the condition of savagery. We now 
proceed to array the evidence for the mental procevies 
of savage* We intend to demonstrate the existence 
in practical savage life of the Ideas which most surprise 
us when we find them in civilised sacred legends. 

For the purposes of this inquiry, it ia enough to 
select a few special peculiarities of savage thought 

1. First we have that nebulous and oonfused frame 
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of mind to which all things, animat* or inanimate, 
human, animal, vegetable, or inorganic, Mem on the 
kudo lovel of life, passion and reason. The savage, 
at all events when myth-making, draws no hard and 
fast line between himself and the things in the world. 
He regards himself a* lltontlly akin to animals and 
plants and heavenly bodice ; he attribute* sex and 
procreative powers even to atones and rocks, ami he 
ensigns human speech and human feelings to nun and 
moon and star- and wind, no I ms than to bead*, bird* 
und flsheK 1 

3. Tho Moond point to noto in envago opinion ie the 
belief in magic nnd sorcery. The world and all the 
tilings In It being vaguely ©xicsived of as sensible 
and rational, obey tho command* of certain inotnhero 
of the tribe, chief*, juggler*, conjurors, or what you 
will. Rocks opon at tlioir order, river* dry up.anJinala 
uro their rcrvnnt* und hold oonvoma with thoin. 
These magicians muse or heal diseases, and cwn coin- 
inand oven the weather, bringing rain or thunder or 
sunshine at their wilL* There nro few supernatural 
attribute* of " olouil compelling Zeus" or of Apollo 
that are not frooly unsigned to the tribal cmjuror. 
By virtue, doubtlw, of the community of nature 
between mail and the things in the world, the conjuror 
(liko Zeus or Indra) oan assumo at will the shape of 
any animal, or can metemorpbcoc his neighbour* or 
enemies into animal forms. 
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8. Another peculiarity of savage belief naturally 
©mnecta itself with that which has just been described. 
The savage haa very strong ideas about the persistent 
existence of the souls of the dead. They retain much 
of their old nature* but are often moro malignant 
aftor death than they had been during life They am 
frequently at the beck and oall of the conjuror, whom 
they aid with their advice and with their magical 
power. By virtue of the close connection already 
spoken of between inan and the animate, the soul* 
of the dead are not rarely supposed to migrate into 
the bodies of beasts, or to revert to tho condition of 
that species of creature* witli which each tribe 
supposes Itself to bo relatod by tloa of kinship or 
friendship With the usual Inoonsistsnoy of mythicsl 
bollof, tho aouls of the dead ore spoken of, at other 
times, as il they inhabited a spiritual world, some, 
times a paradise of flowers, sometimes a gloomy 
plaoo, which murtul men may visit, but whence no 
one can oompo who has tasted of tho food of tho 
ghosts 

•h In «Minsotlon witir spirits a far-reaching savage 
philosophy prevails It is not unusual to areign a 
ghost to all ubjocts, animate or inanimate, and tho 
spirit or strength of a man ia frequently regarded 
nn something separable, capable of being locatod in 
an external object, or sunu'thing with a definite 
locality in tho body. A man’s strength and spirit 
■nay reside in his kidney fat, in his heart, in a lock 
of his hair, or may even he stored by him in aomo 
separate receptacle. Very frequently a man is hold 
capable of detaching his soul from his body, and 
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Idling it roam about on his business, sometimes in 
the form of • binl or other animal. 

6. Many minor savage beliefs might t« named, 
such an the common Will in friendly or protecting 
animals, and the notion that “ natural deaths ” (as we 
call them) are always unna/urai, that death is always 
caused by «imo hostile spirit or conjuror. From this 
opinion comes the myth that man ta nalurally not 
subject lo death . that death was somehow introduced 
into the world by a mistake or mind rod is a corollary. 
(See " Myths of the Origin of Death " in Nodar* 
Mythology.) 

8. One more mental peculiarity of the aavage mind 
remains lo bo oonaiderod in this brief summary. The 
aavage, like tho civilised man, is ourious, The first 
faint iropulaon ol the scientific spirit are a', work in 
his brain ; he is anxious to give himself an account of 
the world in which he finds himself. But ho in not 
n»ore curious than he is, on oocasirm, credulous. His 
intellect la eager to ask questions, ae Is the habit of 
children, but his intellect is aim I ary, and he is content 
with the first answor that comoa to hand. "Ha 
s’arrfltent aux prerai&roe notions qu'ils on ant, 1 nays 
P#re Hioromo Lalemant.’ " Nothing," sayn School- 
craft, ” is too enpaoious (sio) for Indian belief.” 1 The 
replica to hls questions he receives from tradition or 
(when a new problem arises) evolves an answer for 
himself in the shape of atorua. Just as Socrates, in 
tho Platonic dialogues, recalls or invents a myth in 
the despair of roason, so the savage has a story for 

I ArfoCUu *• la « FroitCT. 1U& p. TO. 
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answer to *!mo*tt every quoation that he can aak 
himaolf. Theac stories aro in a sense scientific. be- 
cause they attempt a solution of the riddle* of the 
world. They are in a wnse religions, Itecsuse there 
ie usually a supernatural power, a ileus ex tnachina, 
of some sort to cut the knot of the problem. Such 
atorica, then, are the scienoe, and to a ©oruun extent 
the religious tradition, of savages 1 

Now thoM tales are necessarily east in tho mould 
of tho aavago ideas of which a sketch ha* been given. 
Tli" changes of the heavenly bodies, the preoewes of 
day and night, tho oxletenoe of the itan, tho Invention 
of the aids, tho origin of tho world (as far as known 
to the aavago), of th» Uitm, of the various animals 
and plants, tho origin of death itself, tho origin of the 
perplexing tradilioual tribal customs, are allaccounted 
for in sliiriea. At the Mine time, an actual divine 
Maker is aometimos postulated. The stones, again, 
are fashioned in acouritaiico with the beliefs already 
named : tho belief in human connociton with and kin- 
ahip with boasts and plants; the belief in magic . the 
belief in the perpetual possibility of metamorphosis or 
" '•"‘P* "hilling H ; tho boliof in the pcnnanence and 
power of tho ghi«its of the dud ; the belief in the 
pcreonal and animated diameter of all tho things in 
tho world, and so forth. 

No more need be said to oxplsin the wild and (as 
it seems to ub moderns) the irrational character of 
savage myth. It is a jungle of foolish fancies, a 
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walpurgis ratkl ol gods and bcaata and men and 
Mars and ghosts, all moving madly on a lave! of 
common personality and animation, and all changing 
shupcs at random, an partners are changed in some 
fantastic witches* revel, Such in savage mythology, 
ami how could it bo otherwise when wo consider the 
dements of thought and belief out of which it w 
mainly composed I Wo shall aeo tliat port of tho 
mythology of the Qrooka or the Aryans of India is 
hut a similar vxilpuiyu niwhl, in which an IneoMuous 
or amorous god may become a beast, and the object ol 
bln pursuit, once a woman, may also becomo u boast, 
and then shift shapes to a tree or a bird or a star. 
But in the civilised races tho genius of the people 
lands to suppress, exclude and roflna away the wild 
element, which, however, is never wholly oilminetei 
The Krlnyee soon stop tho mouth of tiro homo or 
Aohlllee when he begins, Uke the Ivorie in Grimm's 
Gocee Girl, to hold u sustained oan vernation.* But 
the ancient, true!, and groiaaque savage element, nearly 
ovorenmo by Homer and greatly reduced by the Vedio 
pools, breaks out again in Hesiod, in templo legends 
and Brahmanic glasses, and finally proves so strong 
tliat it can only be nubduod by Christianity, or rather 
by tliat break between the educated classes and the 
traditional pas', of religion which has rwraltod from 
Christianity. Bven so, myth Ungers in tho folk-lore 
of tho non -progressive ellMes of Europe, and, a a in 
Roumuniu, iov&dofi religion 

W© h»vt ww U> domonatrate the existence in the 
savu^o intellect of the various ideas and habita which 
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wo have described, and out of which mythology 
springs. First, wc have to show that "a nebulous 
aad confused state of mind, to which all things, 
animate or inanimato, human, animal, vegetable or 
inorganic, seem on the same level of life, poeeion and 
reason, “ doe* really exiat* The existence of this 
omdition of tho intellect will hn demonstrated first on 
the evidence of the statements of civilised obeerverx, 
next on the oviilence of the savage institution* iu 
which it is embodied. 

The opinion of Mr. Tylor in naturally of great 
value, a* it ia formed on a* wide an acquaintance 
with the view* of the lower mem cm any laquirera can 
hope to posntM. Mr. Tylor observes: "We have In 
inform outwelvc* of the navaga man's Ideu, which ia 
very different from the civilised man'e, of the nature 
of the lower nniraaU . . . The sense of on sUoluU 
psychical d inti notion between man and beast, so pro- 
volont in the civilised world, la hardly to be found 
mining the lower racM.”' The universal attribution of 
" mule " to all things- -the theory knowu as "Animism" 
— is another proof that the suvage draws no hard 
and fa*-, line between man and tho olhor things 
in lire world. The notion of the Italian eountry- 
pooplo, that cruelty to an animal clow not matter 
became it is not a " Christian,* has no parallel in the 
philosophy of the savage, to whom all objects seem to 
have «iula,juat as men have. Mr. Im Thurn found 
the alnence of any setiM of a difference between man 
and nature a characteristic of his native companion* 
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in Guiana ‘"Hie very phrase, ' Men and other 
animals,’ or even, as il is often expressed, 1 Man 
and animals,’ liaaed as it ia on the superiority which 
civilised man feela over other animals, expresses a 
dichotomy which ia in no way reoDgniscd by Uia 
Indian. ... It ia therefore m«t important to realise 
how comparatively small really ia the difference bo- 
tween men in a atate of »a vagary and other animal", 
and how completely even such difference as exists 
oaoapei the notice of savage men. ... It is not, 
therefore, too much to Bay that, according to the 
viow of Uia Indiana, other animals differ from men 
only in bodily form and in their varioue dogroos of 
strength ; in spirit they do not differ at all ." 1 The 
Indian’s notion of the life of plunU and atutna is on 
tho anno level of unreason, a* wo moderns rwkon 
rauwju. He boliovns in theapirit* of rucks and stones, 
undoUrrod by the absence of motion in those objects 
“ Not only many rocks, but also many waterfalls, 
stream*, aud indeed material objecta of evury sort, arc 
aupposod each to consist of a body and a spirit, aa 
dc«s man." * It is not our business to ask Imre how 
men came by the belief in univcmal animation. That 
belief is gradually withdrawn, distinctions aro gradu- 
ally introduos), as civilisation and knowledge advance. 
It is enough for us if the failure to draw a hard and 
fast lino betwoen man and beasU, stones and plants, 
qo practically universal among suvagos, and if it 
gradually diwpprtirs before the fuller knowledge of 
civilisation. The report which Mr. lui Thum brings 

1 Ano** tu /lutirw *f <!.*** (IBi}, p 105. 
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from the Indiana of Guiana is confirmed by what 
Schoolcraft rays of Uvo Algonkln race* of the northern 
part of the continent, “The boliof of the narrators 
and listener* in every wild and improbable thin# told 
helps wonderfully, in the original stories, in joining 
all porta together. The Indian bolicvca that the whole 
visible and invisible ereatiou ia animated. ... To 
make the matter worse, these tribes believe that 
animals of the lowest rui well an highrat elans in Uio 
drain of creation are alike endowed with reasoning 
powers and faculties As a natural conclusion Lhoy 
endow birds, beasts ami all other animals with aoula " 1 
As an example of the ewe with which the savage 
recognlacw consciouimoas and voluntary motion even 
in atones, may be cited Kohl's armour, of the beliefs 
of tho Objibewaya.’ Nearly every Indian hao die- 
covered, ha aaya, an object In which ho plaoca special 
confidence, and to which he aaniAoea more xealooaly 
than to tho Oust Spirit. Die " hope " of Otamigan 
(a companion of the traveller) was a rock, which once 
advanced to meet him, swayed, bowed and went bock 
again. Another Indian revered a Canadian larch, 
'* treatise ho once heard a very remarkable rustling 
in its branches". It thus appears that while tho 
aavago hao a general kind of mom Uiat inanimate 
things are animated, he is a good deni impressed by 
their conduct when he thinks that they actually 
display their animation. In tho same way a devout 
modem spiritualist, probably regards with more rever- 
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enee & table which he has seen dancing and heard 
nipping than a table ui which he hue only dinod. 
Another general statement of failure to draw the line 
between men and the irrational creation is found in 
the old Jesuit missionary Le Jouns'a Relations tie la 
NouvelU Prance.' “ Lcs aauvages so perauadent que 
non asu! ament lea homines et lea autre* aninuux, 
inals auasi que toutca lei aulra* flhoaM eont animtee." 
Again : “ Ilu tionnent Irapoisson* raisonnablea, comme 
auul lea oorfa In the Solomon Inland*, Mr. Eomllly 
oailorl with an old chief who used violent language to 
tlio waves whon they threatened to daah over Uie 
boat, and "old Takkis txhorUtion* were successful 
Wait** discovers the eamo attitude towonls the 
animal* among the negroM. Man, in r.heir opinion, is 
by no iambi a iwparato sort of person on tho luminit 
of nature and high above tho beast* ; thoso ho rather 
regards as dark and enigmatic being*. whose life is 
full of my Mery, and whloh he therefore considers now 
as Ida inferiors, now m his superiors, A collection 
of ovideuoe as to lire savage failure to discriminate 
between human and non-human, animate and inoni- 
mate, has been brought together by Sir John Lubbock . 4 

To a race accustomed like ouraetvee to arrange and 
classify, to poople familiar from childhood and its 
games with "vrgefablo. animal and mineral," a 
condition of mind in which no such die-.inction* aw 
drawn, any more than they arc drawn in Greek or 
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Brahmanio myths, must naturally seem like what. 
Mr, Max Mflllor calls "temporary insanity”. The 
imagination of the savage has been defined by Mr. 
Tylur as "midway between the conditions of n healthy, 
prosaic, modem citizen, and of u raving fanatic, or of 
a patient in a fever-ward If any relics of such 
imagination survive in civilised mythology, they will 
very closely resemble tho productions of a once uni- 
versal “ temporary insanity Let it be granted, then, 
that “ to the lower trilsm of man. sun and star#, troos 
and rivers, winds and clouds, become personal, animate 
creatures, leading lives conformed to human or animal 
analogies, and performing their special function! in 
the universe with the aid of limhs like boosts, or of 
trtlllciul instrument* like men ; or that what moo's 
eyes behold is but the Instrument to ha used or the 
malarial to be shaped, while behind it there standi 
eomo prodigioua but yet half-human creature, who 
grasps it with his hands or blows it with hie breath. 
The basis on which such iduas as thwe are built is not 
to 1* narrowed down to poetic fancy and transform*! 
motaphor. They rost upon b bread philoaophy of 
nature; early and crude, Indeed, but. thoughtful, 
wnaistent, and ijuite really and sorioualy meant." 1 

For tho Kako of illustration, some minor examples 
must next be given of this confusion between man 
and other things in the world, which will presently 
be illustrated by the testimony of a powerful and 
long diffused set of institutions. 

The Christian Quiches of Guatemala beliovo that 
each of them has a beast as hia friend and protector, 
iMMMMnLm 
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jast as in the Highlands “ Uio dog is the friend of the 
Maclaines ”, When the Finns, in their epic poem the 
A'ufruu/u, have killed a bear, they implore the animal 
to forgive them. “ Oh, Ot-so," chant the singers, ■ lie 
not angry that wo romo near thee. The hear, the 
honey-looted boar, was bom in lands between tun and 
moon, and he died, not by men'* hands, but of his 
own will" ' The Red Mon of North America • have a 
tradition showing how It ia that the bear doe* not 
die, but, like Herodotus with the sacred stories of the 
Egyptian priests, Mr. Solmolcrart “ cannot indnot 
lumaolf to write it out"," It ia a meet curious fact 
that the nuUvesuf Aualralia toll u similar tele of Iht ir 
" native bear ", '* He did not die ” when attackud by 
man,* In parts of Australia it U a great offence to akin 
the uatlvo l»wr, just as on a purl of the west must of 
Ireland, where seals are auporstltiously regarded, the 
people canuot be bribnd to skin them. In New 
Caledonia, when a child trloe to kill a llrard, lira men 
warn him to " bewaro of killing his own anoartor 
The Zulu- spare to d.wiroy a csrUin specie* of serpents, 
believed to bo the spirits of kinsmen, as the greut 
snake which appenred when dineas did sacrifltr wrni 
held to be the ghost of Anohisat. Mexican women* 
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believed that children Itom .luring on eclipse turn into 
niioe. In Australia the native* believe that the wild 
dog ha* the power of speech; whoever listen* to him 
i« petriHed ; anil a certain spot is shown where " the 
wild .log epoke and turned the men Into atono "; 1 
and the blacks run for their lives as soon as the .log 
begins to speak. What it said was " Bon® * 

Thsae aro minor example* of a form of opinion which 
is so strong that it is actually the chief constituent in 
savage society. That society, whether In Ashantuo or 
Australia, In North Amerioa or South Africa, or North 
Asia or India, or among the wilder tribe* of ancient 
Poru, is buaed on an institution generally called 
" totemiMn This very extraordinary institution, 
wliatovor iU origin, cannot have uriaeu axoopt among 
men oapabla of oonwlving kinship and all human 
relationships ns existing between thomaelven and all 
animat* and Inanimate things. It in the rule, and 
not Utc oxooption. that savage eocietics are foumlod 
upon this liclief. The |»nlitic*l and *>cial oonduct of 
the Imckwanl racos is regulated in auch matters aa 
blood -feud and marriage by theories of the actual 
kindred and connection by descent, or by old friend- 
ship, which men havo in common with beast*, plant*, 
the sun and moon, the atara, and even the wind and 
the rain. Now, In whatover way this belief in auch 
relations to beast* and plant* may huve arisen, it 
undoubtedly testifl.* to a condition of mind in which 
no hard and fast lino was drawn between man and 
animate and inanimate nature The discovery of the 
wide dixtrilmuon of the weiai arrangement* based on 
> baiSti Buijll,, .Itwty Imi/ L 4W7. 
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this belief in entirely due to Mr. J. F. M'Lenxuo. the 
author of Primitive Marriage. Mr M'Lcnnan's essays 
(" The Worship of Plants and Animals," " Totems 
and Totem iam") were published in the Fortnightly 
Rmiexo, 1865.71 Any follower in the footsteps of 
Mr. M'Lcnnan has it in hia power to add a little evi- 
lienee to that originally sot forth, and perhaps to »ift 
the somewhat uncritical authorities adduced. 1 

The name “ Totem ism " or “ ToUmism * win first 
applied at the end of the lost century by Long ' to the 
Red Indian custom which acknowledges human kin- 
ship with animal* This institution had already been 
recognised among the Iroquois by Lafitau* and by 
other observer*. Aa to the word “totem,'' Mr. Mux 
MUllor* quotes an opinion that the interpreters, 
miaalonariw., Oovommont inspectors, ami others who 
apply ths name Mom to tho Indian “family mark" 
must havo been ignorant of tho Indian languages, for 
there la in them no such won! as totow. The right 
word, it appears, is otem ; but as " totemism " has the 
advantage of pc— Sling the ground, we prefer to say 
"totemiem" rather than "oteratan". Tho facts we 
the same, whatever name we give them As Mr, 
Miillcr says himself,’ "every warrior has his crest, 
which is called his totem and he gewon todosorihe 

a totem of an Indian who died about 1708. We may 
now return to the consideration of "otemism" or 
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totemism. We Approach it rather ih a fact in the 
science of mythology than as a stage in the evolution 
of the modern family system. For us totemism is 
interesting ht-cuumi it proves the existence of that 
savage mental attitude which assumes kindred and 
alliance between man and the things in the world 
As will afterwards be seen, totemism has also left 
its mark on the mythologies of the civilised races. 
Wo shall oxamine the institution llrst as it is found in 
Australia, because the Australian form of totemism 
sliows in the highosi known degree the savage habit 
of oonfusing in u community of kinahip men, stars, 
plants, boosts, the heavenly bodira, and the forces of 
Nature. When this has ouoo bean aluoidnted, a shorter 
notice of othor totemletio raoca will serve our purpose, 
The society of the Murri or black fellows of 
Australia is divided into local tribea, aach of which 
pcMsoasoe, or used to possess, and hunt over a consider- 
able tract of country Those local triboa aro united 
by contiguity, and by oommon local interrats, but not 
necessarily by blood kituihip. For example, llio Port 
Mackey tribo. the Mount Oarabier tribo, the Ballarat 
bribe, all take thoir names from their district In tho 
name way wo might speak of the pooplo of Strathclyde 
or of Northumbria in early English history. Now, all 
three local tribes contain an indefinite number of 
stocks of kindred, of men believing themselves to bo 
related by the ties of blood and oommon descent That 
dosoent the groups agree in tracing, not from some 
real or idoalisod human parent, but from some animal, 
plant, or other natural object, as tho kangaroo, the 
emu, the iguana, the pelican, and so forth. Persona 
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of the pelican slock in the north of Queensland regard 
themselves as relations of people of the same stock in 
the moat southern parts of Australia The creature 
from which each tribe claims deeoent is called " of the 
name flesh," while pemonaof another stock are "fresh 
flesh”. A native may nol marry a woman of "his 
own flesh’ j it Is only a woman of "fresh" or 
"strange" flesh he may marry. A man may not eat an 
animal of " hia own flash ” ; he may only aat " strange 
flesh". Only under great stress of need will an 
Australian eat the animal which ia the llreh-and-blood 
cousin and pro toe tor of his elock.' (Thoso rule* of 
marriage and blood, however, do not apply among 
the ArunU of Contral Australia, whoso Totems (if 
Totems thoy should be callod) have been developed 
on very different line*') Clearer evidence of the 
confusion botween man and boost, of tho claiming 
of kin botween man and Imaat, could hordly lw. 

But tho Australian philoaophy of tho intercom- 
munion of Nature goes still farther than this. Bwidoa 
tho local divisions anti the Irindml stocks which trace 
their desoent from animals, there exist among many 
Australian tribe* divisions of « kind still unexplained. 
For example, every man of the Mount Oembier heal 
tribe is by birth either a Kumite or a Krokl Thia 
classification applies to the whole of the sensible uni- 
verse. Thus smoke and honeysuckle treeo belong to 
the division Kumito, and are akin to the flshhawk 
stock of men. On the other hand, the kangarco. 
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summer, autumn, the wind and thoahevak tree belong 
to the division Kroki, and are akin to the black 
cockatoo stock of non. Any human member of the 
llroki division has thus for hie brothers the sun, the 
wind, the kangaroo, and the reel ; while any man of 
tho Kumito division and the crow surname is the 
brother of the rain, the thunder, and tho winter. 
This extraordinary belief i* not a mere Idle fancy— 
it influenoM conduct “ A man does not kill or use 
an food any of tho animals of tho earns subdivision 
(Kroki or Kumite) with himself, exoepting when 
hunger compels, and than they express sorrow for 
having to sat their \oinyong (friends) or tumonanp 
(thoir fleeh). When using tho last word they touch 
their breaata, to indicate tho clcea relationship, mean- 
ing almost a portion of thomselvoe. To illuatrato : 
One day one of tho blacks killed a crow Three or 
four day* afterward# a fioortwa (a man of tho crow 
surname and stock), named Larry, dlod. Ho had 
been ailing for some days, but the killing of hi* 
ws'npony (totem) hastened his death." ' Commenting 
on this statement, Mr. Kison observe*: "The South 
Australian Bavago look* upon tho universo as the 
Great Tribe, to one of whoee divisions he himself 
belong* | and all things, animate and inanimate, which 
belong to hi* class are parte of tho body corporate 
whereof he himself is part". This aooouot of Ihe 
Australian beliefs and customs is borne out, to a 
certain extent, by the evidence of Sir George Grey,' 
and of the late Mr. Gideon Soott Lang.* These two 
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writers take do account of the singular 11 dichotomous 
divisions, as of Kumite and Kroki, liut they draw 
attention to the groope of kindred which derive their 
surnames from animals, plants, and the like. " The 
origin of these family names," says Sir George Grey, 
“ U attributed by the natives to different cause*. . . . 
One origin frequently assigned by the natives is, that 
thoy were derived from mime vegetable or animal 
being very nnnmon in tho district which the family 
inhabited." We havo seen from tho ovidenoe of 
Muesra. Kison and Howitt that a more common uative 
explanation is based on kinship with the vegetable 
or plant which bestows (ho family surname. Sir 
George Gray mentions tlial the families use their 
plant or animal as n crest or kobong (totem), and 
he adds that nativea novor willingly kill animate of 
their kobong, holding that some one of that spocies 
is their nearest friend. The con*ni|uciiom of oablng 
forbidden animals vary considerably. Sometimes tho 
Boyl-yaM (that is, ghoMl) avenge the crime. Thus 
when Sir Georgo Grey ate some innmela (which, 
after all, are not tho cruet of the Greys), a storm 
followed, and one of his black fellow improvised this 
slaves — 

Ob, wherefore did be eat the muatti f 

Now the Brjl jM etonne end Uunden mate ; 

Oh, wherefore weald He Ml the raureeleV 

There are two points in the arrangements of thwa 
stocks of kindred named from plant* ami animats 
which we shall find to posew a high importance. 
No member of any such kindred may marry a woman 
of the same name and descended from the same 
VOL. L 6 
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object. 1 Thun no man of the Emu stock may marry an 
Emu woman ; no Blackanake may marry a Blacksuake 
woman, and so forth. This point is very strongly put 
by Mr, Dawson, w ho has had much experience of the 
blacks. “ So strictly are the lavra of marriage carried 
out, that, should any sign of wuitship or affection be 
observed between thoaa ' of one flash,’ the brothers or 
male relatives of tire woman beat her severely." If 
the iucmUioua pair (though not in the least related 
according U> our ideas) run away togothor, they are 
"half-killed"; and if the woman dioe in oonsequeuce 
of Imr punishment, her psrlner in iniquity is beaten 
again. No “one "or b)ood-Un« of any kind is paid 
for her den!.h, which oarrioi no blood-foud. " Her 
puniahment is legal" ' This aco-int fully a»milsiral«i 
that. of Sir George Grey* 

Our conclusion is that the beliof in "ono flesh " (n 
kinship shared with the animals) must be a thoroughly 
binding idea, as the notion is sanctioned by capital 
punishment. 

Anothor important feature in Australian totvmism 
strengthens our position The idea of the animal 
kinship must, be an ancient one in the raw, bwau.se 
the family surname, Emu, Bandicoot, or what not, and 
the crest, *o6o«0, or protecting and kindred animal, 
are inherited through the mother 1 » ridf in the majority 
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of stocks. This custom, therefore, belongs to that 
early period of human society in which the woman is 
the permanent and KMOgniMtl factor in the family 
while male parentage is uncertain. 1 One other feature 
of Australian totemism must be mentioned before we 
leave the subject. There is some evidence that in 
oertain tribes the wingong or totem of each mau is 
indicated by a tattooed representation of it upon his 
flesh, The natives are very licentious, but men would 
shrink from an amour with a wotnau who noithcr bo- 
longed to their own district nor spoke their language, 
but who, in spite of that, was of their totem. To 
avoid mistakes, it aoemn that some tribes mark the 
totem on the flesh with incised lines.' The natives 
fretpiouUy design flgurea of some kind on tlie trees 
growing near tlie graves of deceased warrior*. Some 
obsorvors have fancied that in these dosigus they 
rooogniaed tho totem of the dead men ; but on this 
subject evidence is by no means dear. We shall see 
that this primitive sort of heraldry, this carving or 
pointing of hereditary blawns, is common among; the 
lied Men of America.' 

Though u large amount of evidenoo might be added 
to that already put forwnrd, wc may now sum up the 
inference* to bo drawn from the study of toLemiam in 
Australia. It haa been shown (1) that the natives 
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think themselves actually akin to animals, plants, the 
sun, and the wind, and things in general ; (2) that 
those ideas influence their conduct, and oven regulate 
their social arrangements, because (3) men and women 
of the kinship of the same animal or plant may not 
intermarry, while men are obliged to defend, and in 
case of muixlor to avongo, persons of the stock of tho 
family or plant from which they themselves derive 
their family name, Thus, on tho evidence of institu- 
tion*. it is plain that the Australians wo (or before 
the influence of the Kuropnuin became prevalent were) 
in a state of mind which draws no hard and fast lino 
between man and the things in tho world. If, there- 
fore, ws And that in Australian myth, men, gods, beast*, 
and things all shift shape* Incessantly, and figure in a 
corobort* dance of oonfusion, there will I* nothing to 
astonish us in the discovery. Tho myths of men In 
tho Australian intellectual condition, of men who hold 
long conversation* wilh tho littlo " native bear," and 
anil him for oracles, will naturally aud inevitably bo 
grotesque and confused 1 

It is “a far cry " from Australia to tho West Coast 
of Africa, and ii is scarcely to bo supposed that tho 
Australian* have borrowod ideas and institutions from 
Ash antes, or that the people of Ashanteo have derived 
their conceptions of the universe from the Murri of 
Australia Wo find, however, on the West African 
Coast, just as we do in Australia, that thoro erist largo 
local divisions of the natives. Those divisions am 
spokeu of by Mr. Bowditch (who visited the country 
on a mia8ion in 1817) as nations, and they are much 
« BK-igb Onytfc, l 447, os MR niiUurltr of W. Tb:oiu. 
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more populous end powerful (a- t.he people ere more 
civilised; than lie local tribe* of Australia. Yet. just 
as among the local iriboa of Auetralia, the nations of 
tho West African Coast am divided into -locks of 
kindred, each stock having ids representatives in each 
nation. That an Aahanlee or a Fan tee may belong 
to the nme stock of kindred a* a medlar of the 
A-niu or Akini natioa Whon an Ashantee of the 
Annooa slock of kindred meela a Warn w man of the 
same stook they aalute and acknowledge each other 
a- brother* In tho aamo way a Ballarat man of the 
Kangaroo stock in Australia reoogniaw a relative in a 
Mount Gambler man who Is also a Kangaroo Now, 
with one exception, all tho names of the twelve Blocks 
of West African kindreds, or at least all of them which 
Mr. BowdiMh could got tho native interpretara to 
translate, are derived from animal*, plants and other 
natural object*, just as in Australia.' Thus Quonna is 
a buffalo, Ahrootoo is n cornstalk, Abbredl a plantain. 
Other names are, in Knglish, the parrot, the wild cut, 
red earth, panther and dog. Thus all the uativo* of 
this part of Africa are parrots, dogs, buffaloes, panthers, 
and so forth, just as the Australians are emus, iguanas, 
black cockatoos, kangaroos, and the rest. It is remark- 
able that there is an Incm stock, or dan of ant* in 
Ashantee, just as there was a raco of Myrmidons, 
believed to be descended from or otherwise connected 
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with Ant*, to ancient Greece. Though Bowditch's 
account of thaso West African family divisions U brief, 
the arrangement talli* closely with that of Australia. 
It i* uo great stretch of imagination to infer that the 
African tribes do, or onoo did, believe themselves to be 
of the kindred of the animals whoso numca thoy bear. 1 
It ia more or lean confirmatory of this hypothesis that 
no family ia permitted to uae aa food the animal from 
which it derive* ita name. We have aeon that a similar 
rule prevails, aa far as hunger and scarcity of victual* 
permit it to be obeyed, among tho nativoa of Australia, 
The Intchwa stock in Asluuiloe and Kantoe U particu- 
larly unlucky, because its member" may not oat the 
dog, " much relished by native epicures, and therefore 
a serious privation". R< pi ally to be pitied ware tho 
ancient Egyptians, who, if thoy belonged to the district 
of tho aheap, might not oat million, whloh their neigh- 
bourn, the Lyoopolitie, devoured at ploMure, Those 
restrictions appear to be oonnoctcd with Uio almost 
universal dislike of cannibals to oat persons of their 
own kindred exoept as a pious duty. This law of the 
game in cannibal iam has not yet been thoroughly ex- 
amined, though we often hear of wars waged expressly 
for the purpoeo of securing food (human moat), while 
*>me South American tribes actually bred from cap. 
tive women by way of securing constant supplies of 
permitted fiesh.' When wo find stocks, then, which 
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derive their names from animals and decline to eat 
these animals, we may at least auspeot that they once 
claimed kinahip with the name-giving beast*. The 
refusal to eat them raise* a presumption of such faith. 
Old Bosnian 1 had notioed the same practices. "One 
oat* no mutton, annthtr no goat’a flesh, another no 
toof, e wine's flesh, wild fowl, cocks witli white feathers, 
and they say their ancestors did eo from the beginning 
of the world.” 

Whilo in the c**o of the Ashuntoe tribe*, we can 
only infer the existence of abeliof in kinship with the 
animals front the presence of the other feature* of 
fully devolopcl lotamistn (wpeoiolly from the refusal 
lo eat the name- giving animal), wa have direct evidence 
for the opinion in anothor part of Africa, among the 
Hodmans** Caealie, who pawed twenty threo years 
aa a mlaaiooary in South Africu, thus deecrilm the 
institution : " Whilo the united communities usually 
bear the name of their chief or of the dintrict which 
they inhabit" (local tribe*, as In Australia), " each atook 
(fri6u) dorivos its title from an animal or a vegetable 
All the Beehuanaa are subdivided thue into BakuentH 
(crooodiU-men), Batlapii (men of tho llsh), Banarer 
(of the buffalo), Banukua (poroupinea), Bamorarae 
(wild vine*), and no forth. The. Bahtina* ouZf tho 
orocodile their father, sing about him in thoir feasts, 
swear by him, and mark tho care of they cattle with 
an incision which resembles tho opon jaws of tha 
creature.” This custom of marking the cattle with 
the crest, *e it were, of the stock, taken among some 
races tho shape of deforming themselves, so us the 
1 Is PlakKUo, r»l. MX Cm«2», U> SwnU, IKS. 
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more to resemble the animal from which they claim 
descent "The chief of the family which hold* the 
chief rank in tho stock is called ' Tie Great Man 
of the Crocodile’. Precisely in the same way tho 
Dueheea of Sutherland is styled in Gaelic 1 The Great 
Lady of Uie Cat,’” though totemism in probably not 
the origin of this title. 

Caaalis proceeds : “ No one would dare to eat the 
flesh or wear tho skin of tho animal whose namo ho 
bears. If the animal be dangerous— tho lion, for 
example— people only kill him after offering every 
apology and asking his pardon. Purification must 
follow mich a sacrifice." Gaanlis was much struck 
with tho rwMBiblanoe between three practioea and the 
similar custom* of North Araorioan races. Living- 
stons'* account 1 on the whole corroborate* that of 
Caulia, tliough ho say* tho Batau (tribo of tho lion) 
no longer ox i-M. " They use the word biva ' to dance.' 
in reference to tho custom of thus naming thomsolvss, 
so that when you wish to ascertain what tribe they 
belong to, you say, ' What do you dance I ' It. would 
seem a* if this had been part of the worship of old . 1 
Tho mythological and religious knowledge of the 
Bushmen ia still imparted in dance*; and when a 
man is ignorant of some myth ho will say, "I do not 
dance that danco," moaning that ho does not belong to 
tho guild which preecrroa that particular “sacred 
chapter 

Caaalis noticed tho similarity betwoon South African 
and Red Indian opinion about kinship with vegetables 
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anil beasts. The difficulty in treating the Bad Indian 
belief i* chiefly found in the abundance of the evidence. 
Perhaps the first person who ever used the word 
“ totemiara," or. as he spella it, " toumism," was (as we 
said) Mr. Long, an interpreter among the Chippoways, 
who published his Voyage* in 1701. Long was not 
wholly ignoruiit of Uie languages, as it was his business 
to speak them, and ho was an adopted Indian. The 
ceremony of adoption was painful, beginning with a 
foaat of dog's flc*h, followed by a Turkish hath and a 
prolonged proooaa of tattooing.' According to Long* 
"The totom, they conceive, aeaumes the form of some 
lieast or other, and therefore they novor kill, hurt, 
or eat the animal whose form they think this toUm 
bears". Ono man was flllod with religion* spprohon- 
aioui, ami gave himself up to the gloomy belief of 
Bunyan and Cowper, that, he had committed the 
nnparrlonahlo sin, beosueo he dreamed ho had killed 
hie totem, a bear.* This is only one example, like the 
refueal of tho Ortagoe to kill the beavers, with which 
they count cousins,* that the Rod Man's belief is an 
actual creed, and doe* influence his conduct. 

As in Australis, tho boliof in oommon kin with 
bcuato is m<wt clearly proved by the construction of 
Red Indian socioty. The " tolemmtic " stage of thought 
and manners prevails. Thus Charlevoix sayB,* “ Hu- 
sioure nations out chacune troie families ou tribus 
principal**, num ano'ermes, <4 04 qu’il paroU, quo 
four oripine. Cheque tribu porte lc nom d un animal, 
et la nation entiire a aussi In sleu. dont elle proud le 
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nom, at ilont la figure oat ba marque, on, so Ton veut, aos 
armoiries, on ne aigne [-lint autramcnt los traitde qu'en 
traocant oes flgunn" Among the animal totem Charle- 
voix notices poccupino, bear, wolf and turUo. The 
umo tries, the totemuiio heraldry of the peoplre of 
Virginia, greatly interested a heraldic ancestor of 
Gibbon the historian , 1 who settled in the colony. 
Aooording to Schoolcraft* the totem or family budge 
of a dead warrior is drown in u rovonte position on 
hla grave post. In the samo way the Icopaixle of 
England arc drawn reversed on the shield of on English 
king opposite tho mention of hU death in old monkish 
chronicles. As a general rule,' persons bearing the 
some Intern in Amorioa cannot intermarry. “The 
union must be between various totema." Moreover, so 
in tho ease of tho Australians, “ tho descent of tho chief 
is in tho female lino ”, We Lhun find among the Rod 
Men precisely the anno totominUo regulations as among 
the Ahnriginns of Australia Like tho Australians, 
the Red Men '• never “ (perhaps we should read " liardly 
over ") eat their totems Totemists, in sliort, spare tho 
beasts that are their own kith and kin. To avoid 
multiplying details which all corroborate each other, 
it may suffice to refer to Schoolcraft for totem ism 
among the Iowbs * and the Pueblos ; 1 for the Iroquois, to 
Lafitau, a missionary of tho early part of the eighteenth 
«utury. Lafitau was perhaps the Brat writer who ever 
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explained certain features in Greek and other ancient 
myth* and practice as survivals from to tern lain. The 
Chimcni, a composite croaturo, lion, goat and serpent, 
might represent, Lafitau thought, a league of three 
totem tribes, just iia wolf, bear and turtle represented 
tho Iroquois LcBguo. 

The martyred PArc IUales, again, writing in 1723, 1 
aays that one stock, of the Outannaka claims descent 
from a horo(" the great hare was a man of prodigious 
aiae ’’), while another stock derlvo their linoage from 
the carp, and a third descends from a bnar j yet Ihoy 
do not scruple, after certain expiatory ritco, to eat 
bear's flosli. Other North American examples are 
th. Kutchin, who have always possiwsed tlie lystam 
of totems. 1 

It Is to ho nutlosd, as a peculiarity of Red Indian 
totemiim which we liava not observed (though it may 
exist) in Afrioa, that certain stocks claim relations 
with tho sun. Thu* Pirn I<o Petit, writing from New 
Orleans in 1730, mentions tho Sun, or great, chiof of 
the Notches Indiana,* The totem of tho privileged 
class among tho Natalies was the sun. and in all 
myths tho sun is regarded as a living being, who oan 
havo children, who may be beaten, who bleeds whim 
out, and is simply on the same footing as men and 
everything else in the world. Precisely similar 
evidence oomca from South America In this case our 
best authority is almost beyond suspicion. He know 
the nstivo languages well, being himself a half-caste. 
He was learned in the European learning of his time ; 
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and a* h son of the Incas, he had accw to all surviving 
Peruvian stores of knowledge, and could collect with- 
out difficulty the toolimonie* of hia countrymen. It, 
will be seen 1 that IVm Garcilnwo de la Vega could 
mtimsto evidence, and ridiculed the rough mothods 
and fallacioua gue**« of Spauiah Inquirer* Garci- 
lamo de la Vega waa born about 1640, being the non 
of an Inca princeaa and of a Spanish conqueror. His 
book, Commtnlaruu /kales, ' was expressly intended 
to rectify the orrom of such Spanish writer* as 
AowtA. In hia account of Peruvian religion, Gard- 
I assn distinguishes between the belief* of tho tribes 
previous to the rise of the Inca empire and the sun- 
worship of tho Incss. But it is plain, from (larch 
lasso's own account and from other evidence, that 
under the Incas tho older faith* and fetich ism« 
survivod, in subordination to sun-worship, just as 
Pagan superstition* survived in custom and folk-lore 
after the official recognition of Christianity. Sun- 
worship, in Peru, and tho helief in a Supreme Creator 
there, scorn oven, like Catholicism in Moxieo, Ohina 
and olsowhoro, to havo made n kind of oora prom iso 
with the lower beliefs, and to have been content to 
allow a cortain amount of bowing down in the temples 
of tho elder faiths. According, then, to Gordias*/* 
account of Peruvian totomism, " An Indian was not 
lookod upon as honourable unless ho was descended 
from a fountain, river,* or lake, or oven from the sea, 
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or from a wild animal, such 09 a bear, lion, tiger, 
eagle, or the bird they call cuntur (condor), or Jtoine 
other bird of prey A corUin amount of worship 
waa oonnected with this belief in kinship with boasts 
and natural objects, Men offered up to their totem* 
"what they usually saw them eat”.' On the sea 
coasts " they worshipped sardines, skates, dog-fish, 
and, for want of !a»*ger gods, craba . . . There was 
not an anima), how vilo and filthy soever, that they 
did not wonhip os a god," Including " Hurds, toad* 
and froga” Oarwlmwo (who say* they ato tlie fish 
they worshipped) gives his own theory of the origin 
of totamiam. In the beginning men had only sought 
for badges whereby to discriminate one human stock 
from another, “ The onu desirod to have a god dif- 
ferent from the other. . . . They only thought of 
making one different from anolhor." Whin the Inca 
emperors began to dvilise the botamiotic stocka. they 
pointed out that their own father, the eun, possessed 
"splendour and beauty" as contrasted with "the 
ugliness and filth of the frog* and other vermin they 
looked upon as gods".' Oardlasio, of oourmt, does 
not use the North American word totem (or oU or 
otem) for the family badge which represented the 
family ancestors. He calls thoeo things, aa a general 
rule, paoarieaa. The sun was tho pacaritea of the 
Incas, as it waa of the chief of the Natches. The 
f-acariota of other stocks was tho lion, bear, frog, or 
what. not. Garcilaaso aooounta for tho belief accorded 
to the Incas, when they claimed actual descent from 
tho sun, by obeerviDg • that *' there were tribes among 
I Qim« JfmL, L 76. *0*1,98. '#>d, 102. <MVrt. BS 
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their subjects who professed similar fubulous descents, 
though they did not comprehend how to eoloct an- 
csetore eo well a* the Incas, but adored animals and 
other low and earthly objects *. As to the fact of 
the Peruvian worship of beasts, if more evideueo is 
wanted, it U given, among others, by Clou do Loon, 1 
who contrasts the adoration of the Roman gods with 
that offered in Poru to brute*. " In the important 
temple of Pacha-camac (the spiritual deity of Peru) 
they worshipped a ehe-fox or vixen and an emerald." 
The dsvil also " appeared to them and spake in the 
form of a tiger, very fierce Other examples of 
totamism In South America may be studied in the 
tribes on the Ainaaon. 1 Mr. Wallace found the Pine- 
apple etock. the Mo*iuitooe, Woodpeckers, Herons, 
and other totem kindreds A curious example of 
similar Ideas is disoavered among the Bonis of Guiana 
These people were originally West Coast Africans 
imported a» alavos, who havo won their freodom with 
the sword. While they retain a rough belief in 
0<ulou (Owl) and Dulxbi (the devil), they are divided 
into totem stocks with animal names Tho rod apo, 
turtle and oayman are among the chief totems,' 

After tills hasty examination of tho confused belief 
in kin/diip with animals and other natural objects 
which underlies institutions in Australia, West and 
South Africa, North and South America, we may 
glance at similar notions arming the non-Aryan races 
of India. In Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal,' he tells 
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ub that the G»ro clans are divided into tnaharia or 
mothirkooda. Children belong to the tna/uiri of the 
mother, just as (in general) they derive thoir stock 
name and totem from the mother's side in Australia 
ami among the North Amorioan Indian*. No man 
may marry (aa among tho Red Indiana and Australiana) 
a woman belonging to his own stock, motherhood or 
tuaAam. So far the muAitri* of Bengal exactly cor- 
respond to the totem kindred. But dn the Malaria 
also taka their names from plant* und animals, and to 
forth t Wo know that the Kilim, aimilar tomrauniliea 
among the Bengal Roa and M undos, do this 1 “The 
Mun.larls, like the Oraons. adopt os their tribal din- 
Unction tho name of eomo animal, and tho flesh of 
that animal la tabooed to them as food , for exam [do, 
the eel, the tortoise." This 1* exaotly tho state of 
things in Ashanti. Dalton montions also* a princely 
family lu Nagpur which claims descent from 'a great, 
hooded snako". Among tho Oraons ho found* tribes 
which might not cet young m:co (considered a dainty) 
or tortoise*, and a stock which might not est the oil 
of tho tree which wm their totem, nor oven sit in it* 
aha da "Tho family or tribal names" (within which 
they may not marry) “are usually thcae of animals or 
plants, and when thla is the case, tho flesh of some 
part of tho animal or the fruit of the tree is tabooed 
to the tribe called after it." 

An excellent sketch of totemiun in India is given 
by Mr. II. H. Risky of the Bengal Civil Service 4 
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“ At the bottom of tho rocial syntom, its understood 
by the Average Hindu, hiaikIb a largo body of non- 
Aryan ca-sio" and tribes, each of which is broken up 
into a number of what may be called tolemtsCjo 
nxogamoua eepta. Each sept bears the name of an 
animal, a tree, a plant, or of some material object, 
natural or artificial, which the members of that sept 
aw prohibited from killing, rating, cutting, burning, 
carrying, wain#, otc " 1 

Mr. Ri-ley finds that both Kolarinns, m the SonthaU, 
and Dravidiana, a» the Oruons, are in this state of 
toUmiiwn, like the lloannd Mundaa. It in moat inslru®. 
tlve to learn that, a» one of lW Iribea riaaa in tho 
Hoctal Male, it alouglv- off ito totom, and, abandoning 
tlie common name derived from bird, boast, or plant, 
arlopU that of an eponymous ancestor, A tendency 
in this dirretiou haa boen otoervol by Mew». Fisoo 
and Howltt oven in Australia. Tho Mahilia, Kora- 
and Kurmis, who profeea to be members of the Hindu 
community, still retain the tobunistio organisation, 
with names dorived from birds, boasto and plants 
Evon tho JagAnnalhi Kumbars of Orisea, taking rank 
immediately below tho writer-caste, have tho totem- 
tiger, snake, weasel, row, frog, sparrow and tortoise. 
The sub-caatcs of Clio Khatlya Kumhara explain away 
their totem* names *' as names of certain min to, who, 
being present at Dakaha’s Horeo-sacrifico, transformed 
themselves into animals to escape the wrath of Siva," 
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like the gods of Egypt when they fled in bestial foiin 
from tlio wrath of Sot 

Among the non-Aryan tribes the marriage law hu 
the tote mil tic sanction. No man may marry a woman 
of his totem kin. Wlmn the totem. name is changed for 
an eponym, the non-Aryan, rising in the social scale, 
i« practically in the same position as the Brahmans, 
" divided into exogemous sections (gotnut), tlm men. 
bent of which profess to be descended from the 
mythical rvsAi or inspired saint whom" name the gotra 
bears There la thus nothing to bar tho conjecture 
that tho exogamous gotra* of tho whole Brahmans worn 
oooo a form of totem-kindred, which (like aspiring non- 
Aryan stocks at thr present day) dropp'd tho totem- 
name and renamed tho septa from aomo eponymous 
Iti'io, medicine-man, or 

Constant repetition of the aomo sot ol facta becomes 
irkaome, and yet is made necessary by tho legitimate 
demand for trustworthy and abundant evidence. As 
tho render must already have reflected, this living 
mythical belief In the common confused oquolity of 
men, gods, plant*, beasts, rivers, and what not, which 
still regulates savage society , 1 is one of tho most promi- 
nent feature# in mythology. Porphyry rmnarkod and 
exactly described it amoog tho Egyptian*—" rommon 
and akin to men and gods they believed the beasts to 
be The belief in such equality ia alien to modern 
civilisation. We have shown that it is common and 
fundamental in asvagery. For instance, in the Pacific, 

Mtiiu vary uvriou ant! dtyiitliif cxAiuple* of this cuafufea la 
JMmhVuZur I 't^steWf. m, yJ6{hci:tccan. :b79\. 
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we might quota Turner, 1 and for Melanesia, Codring- 
ton, 1 whilo for Now Zealand we have Taylor* For the 
JakuU, along the banks of the Lena in Northern Asia, 
we have the evidence of Strahlenberg, who writes: 
" Each tribe of theta people look upon somo particular 
creature as sacred, e.g., a awan, goose, ravon, otc., and 
such is not eaten by that tribe " though tho others may 
cat it, 4 An tho majority of our witnesaos were quite 
unaware that the facts they described were ootnmnn 
among racoa of whom many of them had never ovon 
hoard, their evidence may surely he accepted u» valid, 
especially a. the beliefs testified to ex prom themaelve* 
in marriage laws, In the blood-feud, in abstinence from 
food, on pillars over graves, in rude heraldry, and in 
other obvious and palpable shape*. If wo hare not 
made out, by the evidence of institutions, that s con- 
fused credulity concerning the equality and kinship of 
man and the objects in nature is actually a ruling bolief 
among aavagea, and even higher raow, from the Lena 
to the Amawin, from the Gold Coast to Queensland, 
wo may despair of eror oonvindng an opponent. 
Tim survival of tho same beliefs and institutions 
amoog civilian)! racm, Aryan and othci", will later 
be demonstrated.* If wo find that the mythology of 
civilisod races hero, agrees with the actual practical 

•MuUm Ttor, » h 2W, »,I .W. V, th. .-Ufcfr. 
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belief of aavagea, and if we also find that civilised 
races retain survivals of the institution* in which the 
belief b expressed by savages, then wo may surely 
infer that the activity of beast* in the myths of Oreeoo 
springs from the same source* os the similar activity 
of beast* in the myths of Iroquois or Kaffirs. That is 
to eay, pert of the irrational element in tlreek myth 
will be shown to bo dorivod (whether by inheritance 
or borrowing) from an ascertained condition of savage 
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THE MENTAL CONDITION OF 8AVA0P.S-M AQIC- 
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CUImi of iKoeah-Hi-mi Minim.- ifanMkm-IVur? of s»mUo»- 
OoJnllly, o.of* »• to now r.ll*»n. *ln»i " I'M hoi, crto fcoptor 
km *— foidMi<o!»l If mi frf n«|to lunpWi i ImumUom po.U, 
•ylrtW-Krlilnoi of r*rk ud MUi IniUoUtiu la prof of owf-Uom 
of iM ulilliltol la aiMi-l Mt.fi, 

" ) MO kftanni to tax a lUng .1 mgMne f» lb* ahemlmUo IM m<I 
HMurtniua V4.llUa.-— PUTT, V /‘Ail. IIMtmd. 

‘ 9*»f do tool ,jv. luouilluial M ra.i.,*--- oa toiipo. M JuininK «* P»* 
toiorto a> koihn.il I " — Mfwmail. A t >*v U y.u. <U 

Umii 

Till RMOad feature In the ruivage intellectual OomllUon 
which wo promised to Invoetigato was tho belief in 
magic and eoroary. Tht» world and all tho things in it 
being conoeived of vaguely aa sensible and rational, are 
supposed to obey the oommanda of certain uioni bent 
of each tribe, such «a chiefs, jugglers, or conjurors. 
Those eonjuroiw, like Zeus or Indrn, can affect Iho 
weather, work miracles, assume what shapes, animal, 
vegetable, or inorganic, thoy please, and can meta- 
morphose other persons into nirnilar shapes. It has 
already been shown that savage man has regarded 
all things an persons much oa a level with himself 
It has now to be shown what kind of peret/n he 
ccmccives himself to be. He dace not look on men 
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ils civilised races regard them, that is, as beings with 
strict imitation*. On the other hand, he think* of 
certain member* of hi* tribe an exempt from most of 
the limitations, and capable of working every miracle 
that tradition ho* over attributed to prophet* or godH. 
Nor are each miraculous power*, nuck pcaotioal 
omnipotence, supposed by savago* to be at all rare 
among thcmaolvo*. Though highly valued, miraculous 
attainments are not believed to 1* unusual. Tills 
mint be kept steadily in mind. When myth-making 
man regards tho «ky or nun or wind a* ■ person, ho 
doe* not mean merely a person with (lie limitation* 
recognised by modern reeea He moan* * person 
with Iho miraculous powers of the inodiouio-inan. 
Tho aky, *un, wind or otlier elemental psraonage 
can oonvorso with tho dead, and cun turn himself 
and hi* neighbour* into animal*, atone* and tram. 

To understand those function* and their excreta*, 
it i* new— ry to oxumino what may bo called savage 
•done*, -avage meUphyaics, and th* savage theory 
of the state of the dead, Tlw modi cine- nan* super 
natural claim* are rooted in tho general savage viow 
of tho world, of what i* possible, and of what (if 
anything) is impose bio. The savage, oven more than 
the civilised man, may bo dweribod as a creature 
" moving about in worlds not realised ". He feels, no 
lea* than dvilieod roan, tho need of making the world 
intelligible, and be ia active in bis search for causes 
and effocta. There is much " speculation in those 
eyes that he doth glare withal This is a statement 
which ha* been denied by some persons who have 
lived with savage*. Thus Mr. Bates, in his Naturalist 
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on the Amazon,' writes : “ Their wunt of curiosity 
is extreme. . . . Vicente (an Indian companion) did 
not know the cause of thunder and lightning. I 
asked him who utado the sun, the stain, the trees. 
Ho didn't know, and had never heard the subject 
mentioned in his tribe." Bat Mr. Bates admits that 
oven Vicente had a theory of the configuration of 
the world. "The necessity of a theory of the earth 
and water had been felt, and a theory had been 
•nggentad." Again, Mr. Bates aaya about a certain 
Bnwilian tribo, " Their sluggish minds seem unable 
to am eel ve or feel the want of a theory of the soul ** ; 
and lie thinks the cause of this iiuloleuoe is the look 
" of a written language or a leisured class ", Now 
savages, ns a rule, are all In the ' leisured elaas," all 
sportsmen. Mr. Herbert Spencer, too, has expressed 
scepticism about the curicaity attributed to savages, 
Tim point is important, because, in our view, tho 
medicine-man's powers aro rooted In thoanvngo theory 
of things, and if tho savago is too sluggish lo invent 
or half consciously evolve a theory of tldugn, our 
hypothesis is baseless. Again, wo export to find in 
savage myths the answer given by savages to their 
own questions. But this view is impossible if savages 
do not ask themselves, and never have asked them- 
selves, any questions at all about the world. On this 
topic Mr. S pen cor write* : "Along with absence of 
surprise there naturally goes absence of intelligent 
curiosity Yot Mr. Spencer admits that, aooording 
to some witnesses, " the Dyaka have an insatiable 
curiosity,” the Samoong ■ are usually very inquisitive," 
'Vali.p.ia. jcW. 
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and " the Tahitian* are remarkably curious and in- 
quisitive" Nothing ia more common tlixn to dad 
traveller* complaining that savages, in their ardently 
inquiring curiosity, will not leave the European for 
a moment to hia own undisturbed do vices, Mr, 

Spenoer'a savages, who showod no curiosity, displayed 
this impulsiveness whon Europeans were trying to 
make thorn exhibit signs of emprise. Impassivity is 
a point of honour with many uncivilised races, ami 
wo cannot infer that u savage has no curiosity hecaum 
he does not excito himself over it mirror, or when his 
European visitor* try to swagger with their raochani- 
cal appliances. Mr. Herbert Sponcor founds, on the 
statement* of Mr. Batos already quoted, a notion that 
" the aavago, lacking ability to think and the acoom- 
penying desire to know, is without Undoucy to 
■peculatn ”, He hacks Mr. Bates’s experience with 
Mungo Park's failure to " draw tl»e negroes about 
tho cause* of day and night. They hod nover indulged 
a conjecture nor formed an hypothesis on the matter. 
Yot P.rk avers that "tho belief in one (Jod Is entire 
and universal among them". This ho "prorounoas 
without the smallest, shadow of doubt”. A* to "primi- 
tive man," according to Mr. Sponcor, "tho Mod 
for explanations about surrounding appearances doos 
not ooour to him “. We have disclaimed all knowledge 
about "primitive mau,” but it is easy to show that 
Mr. Spencer grounds his belief in the lack of specula- 
tion among savages on a frail foundation of evidence. 

Mr. Spenosr has admitted speculation, or at least 
curiosity, among New Caledonians, New Oilman 
people, Dyaks, Samoan# and Tahitians. Even 
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where he denies its existence, as among the Amazon 
trib<H mentioned by Mr. Bates, we happen to 
be able to show that )Ir. Bates was misinformed. 
Another traveller, the American geologist, Professor 
Hart* of Cornell University, lived long among tho 
trilaw of the A mason. Bat, Professor Hart* did not, 
like Mr. BaMn, And them at all destitute of theories 
of things— theories ax pra^od in myths, and testifying 
to the intellectual activity and curiosity which de- 
mands an answer to its questions. Professor Ham, 
when ho hist broame acquainted with the Indians of 
the Amazon, know that they were well supplied with 
myths, and ho set to work to oollect thorn But ho 
found that neither by coaxing nor by offer* of money 
could ho persuade an Indian to relate a myth, Only 
by accident, " while wearily paddling up the Parana- 
mi rim of the Itukl/ did he hear the ateeramun telling 
stories lo the oarsmen to keep thorn awake Professor 
Hirti furtively noted down the tale, and he found 
that by " setting tho boll rolling," and narrating a 
story himself, he oould make tho native* throw off 
rwervo and add to his stock of tulcn " After one 
has obtained his first myth, and has learned to recite 
it accurately and spiritedly, the rest la easy.’ 1 The 
teles published by Professor Hartt are chiofly animal 
stories, like those current in Africa and among the 
Bed Indians, uod Hart* even behoved that many of 
the legends had been imported by Negroea. But as 
the majority of the Negro myths, like those of the 
Australians, give a " reason why " for the existence 
of some phenomenon or other, the argument against 
early man's curiosity and vivacity of intellect is rather 
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injured, even if the Amazonian myth* w«re imported 
from Africa Mr. Spencer baaed hi* disbelief in the 
intellectual curiosity of the Amazonian tribes and of 
Nctfro* on the report* of Mr. BaU» and of Mungo 
Park. But it turns out that both Negroes and 
Amazonian** have stories which do satisfy an un- 
adentitic curioaity, and it ii oven held that tho 
Negroea lout, tho Amazonian* tic*® vary utoriaa.' 
The Kamschadala, according to Steller, "give llinm- 
•olvw a reason why fur everything, according to their 
own lively fancy, and do not loavo tho amallivit matter 
uncritlcuM'l A* far, then, a* Mr. Spencer 1 ® ob- 
jection* apply to exutiag lavagaa, we may amalder 
thorn overweighod by the evidonoo, and we may 
Ulieve in a naive aavaga ourioalty about the world 
and deeiro for explanation* of tho oaumin of tiling*. 
Mr. Tylor'a opinion oorroboratea our own: "Man 'a 
craving to know the cau*#* at work In each ovent he 
wituoa**, tho roaaona why each etate of tiling* ho 
rarvoya la auch as it is and no other, ii no product of 
high dvlliantion, but a charaoturiatie of his raoa down 
to its lowest stages. Among rude aavagoa it la already 
an intellectual appetite, whoao ratiafaction claim* many 
of tho momonta not engrossed by war or sport, food or 
sleep. Even in the Botooudo or the Australian, acien- 
tiflo apaculatloo haa ita germ in actual oxperienoe."' 
It will be shown later that the food of tlie aavago 
intellectual appetite ia offered and consumed in the 
ahaps of explanatory myths. 

l»M Amelia* 1UU*M-MyUu, pp. S, », 40 ; *o£ Mr. 
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But wo must now observe list tho “actual ex- 
perience," properly bo called, of the savage ia ao 
limited and 10 coloured by niiwrocoption and supereti- 
tion, that hia knowledge of the world varies very 
much from tho conception* of civilised races. He 
Books an explanation, a theory of things, based on hit 
experience. But hia knowledge of phyaical cauaea 
and of natural laws is exceedingly scanty, and he is 
driven to fall back upon what, we may call meta- 
physical, or, in many cases " supernatural " explana- 
tions. Tho narrower tint rnngo of man’* knowledge of 
phyaical chums, tho wider ia tho field which ho lias 
to dll up with hypothetical ouimm of a metaphysical 
or " supernatural " character. Theco " supernatural " 
causes thciiisolvo" tho aavago boliovea to be inaltcm of 
ex|inriencs. It i* to hia mind a matter of nxporionoc 
that all nature ia personal and animated; that men 
may change shapes with beasts; that incantations and 
supernatural beings can causu aunahino and storm. 

A good oxainpls of this is given in Charlevoix's 
work on French Canada* Charlevoix was a Jesuit 
father and miasionary among the Hurons and other 
tribes of North America. Ho thue describes tho 
phikaophyof the Rod Mon: *The Huron* attribute 
the most ordinary ntPocts to supernatural causoe In 
tlie same page tho good father himself attributes tho 
wolroino arrival of rainy weather and the cure of 
oertain aavago patients to the prayers of P 6 re Bnibcuf 
and to the exhibition of the aacrainenta. Charlevoix 
had considerably oxtendod tho field in which natural 
effects are known to bo produced by natural causes. 

* J/UMn <U U FmmJhmUU. >VoL L p. HI. 
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He waa much more scientifically minded than his 
savage flock, and waa quite aware that au ordinary 
dock with u pendulum cannot bring bad luck to a 
whole tribe, and that a woather-cock ia not a magical 
machine for securing unpleasant weather. The Huron*, 
however, knowing \om of natural e*u*M and nothing 
of modem machinery, were as convinced tint his 
clock waa ruining the luck of the tribe aud hie 
weather-oook spoiling the weather, an Father Charle- 
voix could Im of the truth of hU own inferences. One 
or two other anecdote* in the good father* history and 
letters holp to explain the difference between the 
philosophies of wild and of Christian men. Tire Pire 
Bnlbeuf waa onto summoned at tlm instigation of a 
Huron wined or " medicine- man " before a oouneil of 
the U-ilMt. Ilia judge# told the father that nothing 
had gone right aiuov hs appeared among them. To 
thin Brtftwuf ropllod by "drawing tlie attention of the 
savages to the absurdity of their principle Ho 
admitted* tho promlao that nothing had turned out 
woll in tho tribe since his arrival " But tho reason," 
said he, "plainly is that. Ood is angry with your 
hardnem of heart." No aoonor had the good father 
thus demonstrated tho absurdity of savage principloe 
of reasoning, than the malignant Huron wizard fell 
down dead at his foot I This event naturally added 
to tho confusion of the savages. 

Coincidences of this «rt have a great o fleet on 
navaga minds. Catlin, the friond of the Maudan tribe, 
mentions a chief who consolidated his power by aid of 
a little areenic, bought from the whites Ttio chief 
■ v«t l p. in. 
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used lo prophecy the sudden death of his opponent*, 
which always occurred at the time indicated. The 
natural results of the administration of arsenic were 
attributed by the barbarous people to supernatural 
powers in tho possession of the chief. 1 Thus tho 
philosophy of savagu seeks ca*utu cognonctre nrwn, 
like tho philosophy of civilised men, but it flies hastily 
to a hypothesis of " supernatural 1 ' cauwo which on 
only gui*ao<l at, and are incapable of demonstration. 
This frame of mind prevails still in civilised countries, 
os the Bishop of Nantes showed whon, in 1846, he 
attributed tho floods of tho loire to " the nxcrwim of 
tho |imw and the gen oral disregard of Sunday That 
11 supernatural ” cuunm exist and may operate, it. in not 
at all oar intention to deny. Bat the habit of looking 
everywhere for suoli causes, and of assuming their 
interference at will, is tho main characteristic of 
savage speculation. Tho peculiarity of tho savage is 
that ho thinks human agent* can work miparnaturally, 
whereas oven the Bishop rosorvod his supernatural 
explanations for the Deity, On (his belief in man's 
power to affect ovonts beyond the limits of natural 
possibility Is I Mists I the whole theory of magic, tho 
whole pDWor of sorcerers. That theory, again, finds 
incessant expression in myth, and therefore deserves 
oar attention. 

The theory requires for its existence an almost 
boundless credulity. This credulity appears to Euro- 
peans to prevail in full force among savages. Bowman 
is amoeed by the African belief that a spider created 
tho world. Moffat is astonished at the South African 
iCatiin, LtUtTt, It 117. 
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notion that the sea accidentally created by a girl. 
Charlovoix ays. “Lee sauvagea sont d'une facility 
h croire ce qu’on leur dit, quo lee plus facheuse 
experiences n'ont jamais pu gudrir". 1 But it is a 
curious fact that while savages are. as a rule, so 
credulous, they often laugh at the religious doctrines 
taught them by misMonariM. Elwiwhere they recog- 
nise certain mantlal doctrines as faioiliur forms of 
old I)r. Moffat remarks, " To spoak of the Creation, 
the Fall and the Raaumotiao, seemed more fabulous, 
extravagant and ludicrous to thorn thsn thnir own 
vain atoriea of lioha and hyaoaa" Again, "The 
Oospsl appeared too preposterous for the most foolish 
to believe While the Zulu* declared that they used 
to accept their own myths without Inquiry.' it was a 
Zulu wlvo suggested to Bishop Colenw his doubts 
about the historical character of the Noanhien Deluge. 
Ilcaroo* knew a Red Man. Matorabheo, who, "though 
a perfect bigut with regard to the arts and tricks of 
the jugglers, oould yot by no moons bo impressed 
with a belief of any part of our religion ". Lieutenant 
Haggard. R.N., tolls the writer that during an eclipse 
at Lamoo he ridiculed the nntive notion of driving 
uway a beast which devours the moon, and explained 
tho real cause of the phenomenon. But his native 
friend protested that "he could not be expected to 
believe such a story Yet other savages aver an old 
agreement with the belief in a moral Creator. 

We have already seen sufficient examples of crodu- 

iTcAU-p.878 Ubmt, p itf. 
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lity in ssvage doctrine* about the equal relations of 
men and beast*, stars, clouds and plant*. The name 
readme® of belief, which would be surprising in a 
Christian child, lion been found to regulate the rudi- 
mentary political orgHnimtions of grey barbarians. 
Add to this credulity a philcsophy which takas rwm- 
blar.ce, or contiguity in space, or noamcse in time u 
a sufficient reasun for predicating the relatione of cause 
and offset, and we have the busts of savage physical 
ncienoe. Yet tho metaphysical theories of savage* , 
as expensed in Maori, Polynesinn, and Zufli hymns, 
often amaze us by their wculth of abstract idnua. 
Coincidence elsewhere standi for cause. 

Pott hoo, orj/o propter Aoe, ii tho motto of tho auvago 
philosophy of causation. Tho untntorod reason or 
"peculates on the principle- of the Egyptian clergy, 
as described by Herodotua, 1 " 'Die Egyptian* bar* 
discovered more omens and prodigiwi than any other 
men ; for when aught prodigious occurs, they keep 
good watch, and write down what follows ; and thon, 
if anything like tho predigy bo repeated, they export 
the Hiimo events to follow us before." This way of 
looking at thing* is the very essence of superstition. 

Savages, os a rulo, are not even ao scientific os tho 
Egyptian*. When an untoward event occurs, they 
look for its cause among all the Ices familiar circum- 
stances of the last few days, and select the detenu ining 
cause very much ut rsndom. Thus tho arrival of ihe 
Freueh missionaries among the Unions waa coincident 
with certain unfortunate events; therefore it was 
arguod that the advent of the missionaries was the 

*n p n 
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causa of the misfortune Whan the Beehuanas suffered 
fmiu drought, they uttributod tho lack of rain U) tho 
arrival of Ur. Moffat, and especially to his board, hia 
church ball, and a Img of salt in hi* pOHHrsttan. Horn 
thoro was not oven tho pretence of analogy between 
cause and effect. Some savages might have argued 
(It in quite in their style) that aa unit chum* thirat, a 
bog of aalt cause* drought ; but no such caeo could bo 
made out against Dr. Moffat's bell and beard. To 
give an example from tho beliefs of English iiemanta. 
Whin a oottage waa buried by a little uvuluncho in 
1772, Hie accident wan attributed to the cuwliMM* 
of tho oottageni, who ln*d allowed a light to be taken 
out of their dwolUng in Christinaa-lido.' We wo tho 
Minn* oonfuiion between antooidlnoe and eonaeqnenoo 
in time on ouo side, and oauan and effect on tho other, 
when the Hod Indiana aver that birda actually bring 
wind* and atonna or fair weather. They take literally 
the Mnie of tho Rhodian swallow -song:— 

7%* swallow UUi cdom, 

Bringing (all hour*. 

On black beak uni «hlu bruat* 

Again, in tho Pacific the people of one inland always 
attribute burricnuce to tho machinations of tho people 
of tho nearest island to windward. The wind com re 
from them ; therefore (on their medicine-men con 
notoriously influonoo tho weather), they must have 
sent the wind. This unneighbourly act is a voau* 
belli, and through the whole of a group of island* the 
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banner of war, like the flag of freedom in Byron, flic* 
against the wind. The chief principle, than, of asvsgc 
science is that antecedence and conscquonoe in time 
are the some a* effect and cause. 1 Again, savage 
science holds that like ufftO.n like , that you can injure 
a man, for example, by injuring hia effigy. On these 
principles the savage explains the world to himself, 
and on them principles he tries to subdue to himself 
the world. Now the putting of these principles into 
practice is simply the exercise of arl msgio, an art to 
which nothing seems impossible. The belief that hi* 
Shamans or medicine-men practise this arl is universal 
among asvagos. It seriously all'ocU their conduct and 
is reflected In their myths. 

The one gonoral rulo which governs all magics) 
reasoning is, that casual connection in thought is 
equivalent to causative connection in fact. Like sug- 
gests like to human thought by owoelstion of ideas; 
whorofore like Influence* like, or produces analogous 
oflbeta in practice. Any object once in a man’s pome*, 
sion, especially his hair or his nails, is supposed to be 
capable of being used against him by a soroarcr The 
part suggest* the whola A lock of a man’s hair was 
part of the man ; to destroy the hair is to destroy its 
former owner. Again, whatever event follows another 
in time suggests it, and may have been mused by it. 
Accompanying theeo ideaa is tho bolief that nature 
ie peopled by invisible spiritual powers, over which 
magicians and sorcerers pisses* influence. The magic 
of the lower rooas chiefly turns on thoeo two beliefs, 
First, "man having come to associate in thought those 
>tte> imi.nl of Z iM n ohipuoi AmirlMj tH-ln. MylSi 
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thingn which lie found by experience to he connected 
in fad, proocded erroneously to invert their ection, 
and to concludo that association in thought muni in- 
volve similar connection in reality. He thus attempted 
to diaxiver, to foretell, and to cause events, by means 
of processes which wo now aoc to have only an ideal 
significance." 1 Secondly, man endeavoured to make 
disembodied spirit* of the dead, or any other spirits, 
obedient to his wilL Savage philosophy prreuuioH 
that the beliefs are correct, and that their practical 
application is auooewtful. Example* of Urn first of 
the two chief magical ideas are an common in un- 
•cieutiflc modern time# or among unudontific modem 
people as in the savage world. 

Tli# phyalciana of the age of Cliarle# II. were wont 
to give their patient* " mummy powder," that is, 
pulverised mummy. They argued that the mummy 
had lasted for a very long tiino, and that the patient* 
ought to do so likewise. Pliny imagined that diamonds 
must he found in oompany with gold, l)«oau m three 
are Die moat perfect substances in the world, and like 
should draw to like. Aurum pctabiU, or drinkable 
gold, was a favourite medical nostrum of the Middle 
Ages, bocanao gold, being perfect, ehonld produce per. 
feet health. Among savages the belief that like is 
caused by like is exemplified in very many practices. 
The New CsledcmianB, when they wish thoir yam 
plots to l>e fertile, bury in them with mystic cere- 
monire certain stones which are naturally ebapod like 
yams. Tho Melanesians havo reduced this kind of 
magic to a system. Among them certain stones have 
l /WimBw CWOffft 1. 14 
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U magical efficicy, which ia determined in each cose 
by the ahape of the stone. “ A stone in the shapo of 
u pig, of a bread-fruit, of a yam, was a most valuable 
Snd. No garden was planted without the ntonos which 
were to increase the crop." 1 Stonea with a rude 
resemblance to beaste bring the Zufli luck in the cha-e. 

The spiritual theory in some places ia raixod up 
with the " like to like " theory, and the magical atonai 
are found whore the spirits have bcon hoard twittering 
and whistling. " A largo atone lying with a number 
of small one* under It, like aaow among her euckllnga, 
woa good for a childlms woman."* It is the savage 
belief that stonea reproduce their apeciea, a belief con- 
sonant wiUt the general theory of universal animation 
aud poiwjnality. The undent boliel thnt diamonds 
gendered diamonds is a survival from these Ideas. 
- A stono with little disks upon it wm good to bring 
in money ; any fanciful interpretation of a mark was 
enough to givo a character to the stono and its asso- 
ciated Km" or spirit in Molanosia. In Sootland, 
stones shaped like various parte of the human body 
are expected to cure tho disease* with which thoao 
mrmbaiw may he atUicted. " Those stones were called 
by the names of the llmla which they represented, as 
* eye-stono,' * head-stone Tho patient washed the 
affected part, of the body, and rubied it well with 
the stor.o corresponding* 

To return from European peasant-magic to that of 
Bavagos. wo find that when the Bushmen want wet 



1 Ri» K n. Culrliuva. /ram. AnM. la*, tthiuuy, IB). 
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weather they light fires, believing that the black Mnoke 
clou<U will attract black rain cloucla ; while thu Zulu* 
aacritioo black cattle to attract black clouds of rain, 1 
Though this magic liaa its origin in savage ignorance, 
it survives into civilisation. Thus the sacrifices of 
the Vedle age were imitations of the natural pheno- 
mena which tlio price to drain*! to produce.* "C’cUil 
uu moyen do fairs tombre la pluie en rdaliaant , par lus 
representations terra* tree des naux du nuago at do 
1 ’telair, lea conditions dans lc**|uellos ralui-ci diteraine 
dans lo ciel l'dpanclioment do cellra-11' A good example 
of magical science ia afforded by tho medioal practioo 
of tho DacoUha of North America* Whan any ono 
I* 111, an imago of his disease, a boil or what not, is 
oarved In wood. This liltlo image ia then placed in 
a bowl of water and ahot at with a gun. The image 
or tho disoaao being dm troy ml, tbe disease itself is 
expected to disappear. Compare the magic of the 
Philistines, who made golden imago* of tho eorra 
which plagued them and stowod them away In thu 
ark* Tbe custom of making a wax statuette of an 
enemy, ami piercing it with pine or melting it before 
tho tire, so that tho detested punwn might waste as 
his semblance melted, was common in medimval Kuiope, 
was known to Plato, and is practised by Negroe*. 
Some Australians toko some of the hair of an enemy, 
mix it with grease and the feather* or the eagle, aud 
burn it in the tire. This is “bar” or black magic. 
The bearding under the chair of a magistrate in 

• l- 
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Barbados* was lifted not long ago, and the ground 
beneath was found covered with wax image® of 
litigants stuck fall of pins. 

The war-magic of the Dacotaha works in a similar 
manner. Before a parly starts on the war-trail, the 
chief, with various ceremonies, takes his dub and 
stands before his tent. An old witch bowls hoops at 
him; ooch hoop roproaonta an enomy, and for each 
he strikw a fooman is expected to fall. A howl of 
-wsetrned water is also set out to cntico the spirits 
of the enemy.' Tim war-magic of the Aryans in India 
does not differ much in chnraelor from that of tho 
Daootaha " If any one wishes his army to bo vic- 
torious, h« should go beyond the haltle-line, cut a 
-talk of gross ut tho top and end, and throw it against 
tho hostile army with tho worda, /*meoA« ka* trapas- 
yali f— 0 Brian! iA, who asca tlieo 1 If one who hua 
such knowledge ouU n stalk of grass ami throws tho 
parts at the hostile army. i» broomro split and dis- 
solved, just as u daughter-in-law becomee abashed 
and faints when eooing her father-in-law,"— an 
allusion, apparently, to tho widrwpread taf/u which 
in aka* fulhiuH-in-law, daughters-ln-law, sons-b-law, 
and mothore-iu-law avoid each other.' 

The hunt-dances of tho Red Indiana and Australians 
are arranged like their war-magic. Effigica of tho 
bears, doer, or kangaroos aro made, or aome of tho 
huntere imitate the motions of those animals. The 
rest of tho dancer* pretend to spear them, and it is 
hoped that this will ensure success among tho real 
bears and kangaroos. 

I BcbwIiMrt, I*. «« • Jttany* HmWm IIL 31 
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Hero is & singular piece of magic in which Europeans 
and Australian blacks agree. Boris Godunoff made 
hi* servants swear never to injure him by casting 
spells with tho dust on which his foot or his carriage 
wheels had left traces . 1 Mr. Howitt finds the anno 
magic among tho Ennui* " Seeing a Totungolnng 
very lame, I aakod him what was the matter. He 
wild, ' Home fellow has put bollU in wy foot I found 
he was probably suffering from acute rheumatism. 
He explained that some enemy must have found his 
foot- track and havo buried in it a piece of broken bottle. 
Tho magic influence, he believed, caused it to enter hi* 
foot," On another OOCMlon a native told Mr. ffowltt 
that he had seen black fellows putting poison in hi* 
foot- tracks. Bosnian montious a similar prudiou among 
the poople of Guinea. In Hcotliah folk-lore a screw 
nail in fixed into the footprint of the person who is 
to be iryured. 

Just aa Uieso magical efforts to influence like by 
like work their way into Vrdic and other religions, so 
they are introduced into the religion of the savage. 
Hie prayers are addresses to some sort of superior being, 
but tho efficacy of tho prayer is often eked out. by a 
Little magic, u nl ess indeed we prefer to suppose that 
the words of the supplication are interpreted by 
geature-speeoh, Sproat writes: "Set words and 
gestures are used according to the thing desired Fur 
instance, in praying for salmon, the native rule the 
backs of bis band*, looks upwards, and mutters the 
words, ' Many salmon, many salmon If he wishes 

■ (Uuntud'i lluU r» </ A—o, Uu., I *L 
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for dear, he carefully rubs both eye* ; or, if it is geese, 
ho rubs the l*ck of hi* shoulder, uttering always in a 
sing-song way the accustomtyl formula. ... All these 
practices in praynng no doubt have a meaning. Wo 
may see a steady hand ia needod in throwing the 
MlmOn-apaar, ami clrar eyesight iu finding denr in tlio 
forest.’’ 1 

In addition to theao forma of symbolical magic (which 
might be multiplied to any extent), we find aiming 
savages tho belief in the power of aongi of incantation. 
This is a feature of magic which specially deserves our 
attention. In mytha, and still more in marchtn or 
household talas, we shall constantly find tluit the most 
miraculous alli'ct* nre caused when the lino pronounoei 
a fow lines of rhyme. In Rome, as we liave all road 
iu the Latin Delectus, it was thought that incantationa 
could draw down (he moon. In the Odyssey tho 
kinsfolk of Odysseus slug "a wng of healing " over 
tho wound which was doalt him by tho boar's tusk. 
Joanna d’Aro, wounded at Orleans, refused a similar 
remedy, Sophocles speaks of tho folly of muttering 
incantations over wounds that need tho surgeon’s k nifo. 
The song (hat salved wuunds occurs in the KaUwala, 
tho epic poom of tho Finns, In many of Grimm’s 
miroWn, miracles oro wrought by tho repetition of 
snatch w of rliymo. This belief is derived from tho 
Ravage state of fancy’, Aooording to Kohl,’ " Every 
sorrowful or joyful emotion that opens Use Indian’s 
mouth is at once wrapped up in the garb of a wabano- 
nagamowin (chanson magxcaU). If you ask one of 
them to sing you a simple innocent hymn in praiso o£ 
« a.™*- Lift, aiR i Pi*, m 
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Nature, a spring or jovial hunting stave, ha never 
gives you anything but a form of incantation, with 
which ho says you will bo able to call to you all the 
birds from tho sky, and all the foxoa and wolves from 
their caves and burrow*. - 1 The giant's daughter in 
the Scotch mdivAen, Nioht, Nought, Nothing, is thus 
onabled to call to her aid “all tho bird* of the 
sky". In the same way, if yon ask an Indian for a 
love wing, ho will say that a philtre is really much 
more efficacious. The savnge, In short, in extremely 
practical. His arts, music and drawing, oxist not pour 
fart, but for n doflnito purpoeo, an methods of goUiug 
something thnt Uni artist wants. The young lover 
whom Hold know, like the lover of Hombyca in 
Theocritus, believed In having an image of himself 
and an image of the beloved. Into the heart of the 
female Imago he thrust magic powdore, and ho said 
Hint this wn* minmon, lovers adding wings, "partly 
elegiac, partly malicious, and almost criminal forms 
of incantation 

Among tho In do Aryans the mwtanxinik or incanta- 
tion- of th* Red Man arc known ae mantra*.' These 
are usually texts from tho Veda, and are chanted over 
the sick and in other circumstance* whore rasgic is 
believed to be efficacious. Among tho New Zealanders 
the incantations are called iVurofcuta, and aro employed 
in actual lifo. There is a special karakia to raise tho 
wind. In Maori myths the hero is very handy with 
his karukia. Rocks split before him, as before girls 

i Qf. OmisnUT. tVuAHmal s/ At Fi»iu. 
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who one incantations in Kaffir and B ashman ulas. 
Ho assumes the shape of sny animal at will, or flies 
in the air, all by virtue of tho karMa or incantation, 1 

Without multiplying examples in tho savage lxilinf 
that miracles con bo wrought by virtue of physical 
oorrrspondancu, by like acting on like, by tho part 
affecting the whole, and so forth, wo may go on to tho 
magical results produoed by tho aid of spirits. Thee# 
may bo either spirits of tho dead or spiritual essences 
that never animated mortal men. Savage magic or 
•oienoo reets partly on the belief that the world it 
peopled by a " choir invisible," or rather by a choir 
only occasionally visible to oertain gifted people, 
•nresrari and diviner*. An enormous amount of 
ovidence to prove the existence of theao tonoti baa been 
collected by Mr. Tylor, and in McnsiibW to all in the 
chapters on " Animism * in his /'rimitit* CuUwt. 
It is not our butinots hore to account for tho univer- 
sality of the beliof in spirits. Mr. Tylor, following 
Lucretius end Homer, derives the bellof from the 
reasonings of early mon on tho phenomena of dreams, 
fainting, shadows, visions caused by narcotics, halluci- 
nations, and other facts which suggest the hypothesis 
of amparahlo life apart from the bodily organism. It 
would scarcely bn fair not to add that the kind of 
"facts" investigated by the Psychical Society— such 
" facts " as the appearance of men at the moment of 
death in places remote from the scone of their decease, 
with such real or delusive experience* as tho noises 

nvlor a.VmZMi,^, Thai . Ko{t> FM-ln, SmiA>4/Hom FM- 
LomJou real, p«Mai ; flhc rt la m ’. JV*i Him, (/ IU //mo Z*U*dm, < 7 , 
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nnd vision? in haunted houses — are familiar to as vagee. 
Without discussing theae obscure mattery, it may bo 
said that they influence the thoughts oven of some 
scientifically trained and civilised men. It ia natural, 
therefore, that they should strongly away the credulous 
imagination of backward race*, in which they originate 
OX' confirm the belief that life can exist and maaifaat 
it*"]/ after the death of the body. 1 

Some example? of aavago “ ghoet-atorim," precisely 
analogous to tho "facts" of the Psychical Society’* 
investigations, may be adduced. Tho first i* curious 
because it offers among tho Kanaka* an example of 
a belief current in Breton folk-lore. The story Is 
vouched for by Mr. J. J. Atkinson, late of Noumea, 
Now Caledonia. Mr. Atkinson, wo havo reason to 
believe, wn unu<X|uaintod with tho Broton parallel. 
TV) him one day a Kanoka of his noquainteuoe jwaiil n 
viilt, aud snemed loth to go away. Ho took leave, 
returned, and took leave again, till Mr. Atkinson 
asked him the reason of bis behaviour, lie then ex- 
plained that he was about to dio, and would oovor aoo 
his English friend again As ho seemed in perfect 
health, Mr. Atkinson rallied him on his hypochondria ; 
but tho poor fellow replied that his fate was sealed. 
Ho had lately mot in the wcod one whom he took for 
the Kaueka girl of his heart ; but he became aware 
too late that she was no mortal woman, but a woad- 
spirit in the guise of the beloved The result would 
be his death within three days, and, as a matter of 
fact* ho died. This ia the groundwork of the old 
Breton ballad of Le Sievr Nan, who dies after hi- 
'Swlli" Mtkcr'i ✓iWfcv-. 1698 
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intrigue with the forest spoctrc. 1 A t«!o more liko a 
common modem ghoet-atory is vouched for by Mr. 
C. J. Du Ve, in Australia. In the year 1800, a 
kfaneroo black fellow died In the eorvioe of Mr Du 
Ve. "The day before ho dial, having boon ill aomo 
time, he aai.l lliat in the night hie father, hin father's 
friond, and a fomalo spirit he could not recognise, had 
come to him and said that he would die next day, and 
that they would wait for him. Mr. Du Ve adiln 
that, though previously the Christian beliof had been 
explained to this man, it had entirely faded, and that 
he had gone hack to the beliof of hi* childhood." Mr. 
Futon, who prints thin Ulo in hin Kamilaroi and 
Kwmai ,' odd*, “ I could give many similar instance* 
which have a»mo within uiy own knowledge rnnoug 
the Fijians, and, strange to say, the dying man in all 
these casm kept hi* appointment with Iho ghosts to 
the very day *\ 

In tho Oruitt of tbi BtagU la a parallel aneodnto of 
a fosgian, Jimmy Button, and his father’s ghost 

Without entering into a disowwion of ghosts, it is 
plain that tho kind of evidence, whatever its value 
may be, which convinces many educated Europeans 
of tho existence of “veridical" apparitions has also 
played it* part in tho philosophy of uncivilised races. 
On this belief in apparitions, then, is based tho powor 
of the savage sorcerers and necromanta, of the men 
who converse with the dead and are aided by dis- 
embodied spirit*. Tlieee men have greatly influenced 
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the beginnings of mythology. Among certain Aus- 
tralian triboa the necromants are aalled Bimark. 1 " The 
Kurnai tell ine/’ r*»ya Mr. Howitt, “that a Rirraark 
woa supposed to be initiated by the ' Mrarta (gbo-ta) 
when they met him wandering in the buah. ... It 
wua from the ghosts that ho obtained replies to 
<|ur*tioiM concerning ovente |*n"ing at a distance or 
yet to happon, which might be of in to rent or moment 
to Ida tribe." Mr. Howitt prints an acmunt of a 
Spiritual •fanoa in the buah. 1 " The Area were lot go 
down. The Birraark uttered a cry * coo-ee ’ at inter- 
vals. At length a distant reply was heard, and 
shortly afterward* the sound as of pontons Jumping on 
tho ground in •UMeaaion. A voioo was then heard in 
the gloom asking in a strange intonation, ’ What U 
wanted < ' Qumtlons wore put by tho Birnark and 
roplios given. At tho termination of tho i4ctn co, tho 
spirit- voice ia*id. ‘Wo are gning*. Penally, tlv® Bir- 
nark was found in the top of an almost Inaccessible 
tree, apparently asleep" * There was ono Birraark at 
least to every olan. Tho Kumai gavo tho name of 
" Browin " (a powerful ovil spirit) to a Birraark who 
was once carried away for several days by Lite Mr arts 
or spirits* It is a belief with the AuaUitliiuw, as, 

I JMisnd .ml Ko-nat, r MX •I'MW'it* 
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according to Bosnian, it was with the people of the 
Gold Coast, that- a very powerful wizard lives far 
inland, and tho Negroes held that to this warlock tho 
spirits of the dead went to lie judged according to the 
merit of their actions in life. Bore we have a doctrine 
answering to tli« Greek belief in "tho wizard Minos," 
lEacus, and Rhadamanthus, and to tho Egyptian idea 
of Oairia os judge of the departed. 1 Tho pretensions 
of tho sorcerer to convene with Uie dead are attested 
by Mr. Brough Smyth.* M A sorcerer lying on hU 
atoiuacJi spoke to tho deceased, and tho other sitting 
by his side received the precious mowagiw which the 
•load man told." As a natural result of theso boliofa, 
the Australian nocromant has great power in the 
tribe. Mr liowitt mentions a case in which a group 
of kindred, ceasing to uso their old totemletie surname, 
called theinselvfw the children of a famous dead Bir- 
reark, who thus became an eponymous hero, like Ion 
among the Ionlans.* Among the Sootok Highlandore 
the petition and practioo of tho eoor were very like 
those of tho Birraark. " A porson," says Scot*,* " was 
wrapped up in tho skin of a newly slain bullock and 
depurated lieaido a waterfall or at the bottom of a 
precipice, or in some other strange, wild and unusual 
situation, where the scenery around him euggustod 
nothing but objects of honor. In this situation he 
rovolvod iu his mind the question proposod and wlmt- 

■Boaswi la nutMVm, i»l p tfll. 
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ever w« imprew*d on him by his oxaltod imagination 
pawed for the inspiration of the disembodied spirits 
who haunt th«*e desolate momms." A number of 
example* are given in Martin's Description of the 
Woitern litondt. 1 In the Century rnagarine (July, 
1482) is a very full report of Thlinkeet medicine mm 
and meUunorphosoe. 

The sorcerer among the Zulus is, apparently, of a 
naturally hysterical and nervous constitution, "Ho 
hears the spirit* who spoak by whlstlinga speaking to 
him.' ' Whistling is also the language of the ghoul* in 
New Caledonia, whore Mr. Atkinson informs us that 
ho has occasionally put an able-bodied Kanaka to 
ignominious (light hy whistling softly in the dusk. 
Thu ghosts in Komar muko n similar sound, " aud 
•von as bate flit gibbering in tho secret plaoe of a won- 
drous von so tho souls gibbered as thoy 

fared together" (Odyssey, xiiv. 6). "The familiar 
spirits msko him" (that Zulu sornerer) " acquainted 
with what is about to happon, and tlion ho divines for 
the people.' As tho Birrasrks leant songs and danoe- 
muslo from the Mrsrts, so the Zulu Inyanga or diviners 
loam magical oouplote from the Itongo or Bpirits.* 

The evidence of institutions confirms tho reports 
about savago bolief in magic. The political power of 
the diviners is very great, as may be observed from tho 
fact blast a hereditary chief needs their consecration to 
make him a chief dt jure.' In fact, the qualities of the 
diviner are those which give his sacred authority to 

> P. 112. * Cdl»»»y, OgM** 'J a* Anamtl*. f TBS. 
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till* chief. When he has obtained from the diviners all 
their inodkineo and inforauUon as to the mode of using 
the iaitvndu (a magical vessel), it is said Unit he often 
orders them to he killed. Now, the chief ia so far a 
madidne-man that ho ia lord of tho air. " Tho heaven 
ia the chiefs," nay the Zulus ; and when he calls out 
Ida men, "though the heaven ia clear, it boooraoa 
clouded by tho groat wind that arisee ", Other Zulus 
explain thia a a the mere hyperbolo of adulation, 
" The word of tho chief given confidence to his troops ; 
they aiy , 1 We are going ; tho chief haa already aeon 
all that will happen In his vmmI'. Such then aro 
ohiefa , they uae a veaael for divination * Tho makers 
of rain aro known in Zululand ai "heaven-herds' or 
" iky-hords,” who hord Uio heaven that it may not 
break out and do its will on U»e property of the people. 
Then® men are, In fact, t.if. A p/epfrai, * doud-gathorera," 
liko tho Homorio Zeus, the lord of Uie heavens. Their 
name of " herds of the heavens" haa a Vedio aouud. 
"Tho hord Uiat horda the lightning* say Uio Zulus, 
"does thoasino as the herder of the cattle ; ho doos m 
ha doe* by whistling; ho aayt, 'Tshu-i-i-i. Depart 
nnd go yonder. Do not come here.' " Hero let it bo 
observed that Uie Zulus conceive of the thunder-clouds 
and lightning as actual creatures, capable of boing 
herded like sheep. There is no metaphor or allegory 
about, the matter,' and no forgetfulness of tho original 
moaning of woxda The doud-herd ia just like tho cow- 
herd, except that not every man, but only sorcerers, 
and they who have eaten tho " lightning-bird " (a bird 
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shot near ihe place whore lightning has struck the 
mirth), can herd Lhe clouda of heaven. Tho umo 
ideas prevail among the Buahrnon, where tho rain- 
maker is asked "to milk a nico gentle female rain " j 
tho rain-clouda are her hair. Among tho Bushman 
Bain is a person. Among tho Rod Indians no metaphor 
seems to bo intended whan it is aaid that " It is always 
birds who make tho wind, oxoopt tluil of the oast 
The Daootahs once killed a thunder- bird 1 behind 
I.ltUo Crow's village on thB Missouri It luul a faon 
like a man with a nose like an eagle's bill.* 

Tho political and social powers which oomo into tl»o 
hand* of tho sorcerer* are mnnifost, oven in tbs rase of 
tho Australians. Tribes and individuals can attempt 
few enterprises without tho aid of the man who 
listen- to tho ghosts. Only he can foretell tho future, 
and, in tho case of tho natural doath or u member of 
tho tribe, can direct tho vengeance of tho survivors 
against tho bcsrtilo magician who has ootnmiUed a 
murder by “bar" or magic. Among the Zulus we 
have seen that sorcery givoa tho sanction to tho powor 
of tho chief "Tho winds and weather are at tho 
command " of Bosnian's ■ groat fotishor Inland from 
the Gold Cease* tho king of Loaugo. according to the 
Abbd Proyart, “ has credit to mako rain fall on earth ". 
Similar beliefs, with like political results, will be 
found to follow from tho superstition of magio among 
the Red Indians of North America. The difficulty of 
writing about eorcorera among the Red Indians is 
mused by the abundance of tho ovidcoce. Charlevoix 
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anil the other early Jenuit missionaries found Hint 
Hie jongleur*, (Ui Cliarlevoix calla the Jcwsakeede or 
modicino-men. wow their chief opponent-*. An among 
the Scotch Highlanders, the Australians and the 
Zulus, the lied Indian jongleur is visited by the 
spirit*. He covet* a hut with the akin of the animal 
which he commonly wear*, retire thither, und there 
converses with the bodiless beings.* The good mission- 
ary like Mr. MolTat in Africa, was convinced that the 
oxorcisea of the Jcnsakeoda wore vorily supernatural, 
"CessoducMurs ont un veritable commerce avoc lo pore 
du inensong*”* This was deniod by earl lor and 
wiser J-Muit miakmario*. Their political power was 
naturally groat. In time of war "Ua avanoont et 
retardent lea marchea comma il lour plait ", In our 
own century It was u modlolne-man, Ton Aqua 'Ha 
Wny, who by hi* magical proooasoa und superstitious 
rlUtfi stirred up a fonnidablo war againat the United 
Statin." Aeoonling to Mr. Pond,' the native name of 
the Daoatah medlclns-men, * Wakan," sign! He* " men 
su|>ornnturally gifted ". Medicine-men arc bslisved U> 
b* *' wakan load *• by mystic inUrcouras with nipor- 
natural beings. Tho businoes of the wnkanised man 
ia to diaoorn futuro event*, to load and direct parting 
on the war-trail, "to raise the storm or calm the 
tempest, to converse with the lightning or thunder as 
with familiar friends ". 11 Tho wakanised man, like 
Uic Australian Bimwrk and tho Zulu diviner, " dictates 
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chants and prayer" In battle " every Dacotah warrior 
look" to the Wakan man aa almost his only rowxirco ", 
Boliof in Wakan men is, Mr. Pond nys, uni venal among 
tho Dacotahs, except where Christianity has under, 
mined it. “ Their influence la deeply felt by every indi- 
vidual of the tribe, and controls all their affaire" The 
Wakan man'a functions are absorbed by the general 
or wur-rliief of the tribe, and iu Sclioolcraft (lv. 41)6), 
Captain Eastman prints copies of native scrolls show- 
ing ths war-chiof at work as a wixard. " The u«r- 
chief who Unde the party U> war it alwayt one oflhtte 
medictne-tnen." In another passage the medicinemen 
aro described os " having a voioe in the sale of land ", 
It must lm observed that the Jomakeod, or medicine- 
men, pure an<l simple, exercises a power which is not 
in itself hereditary. Chieftainship, when taeociatod 
with inheritance of proparty, In hereditary ; and when 
the chiaf, as among the Zulus, absorbs supernatural 
power, then the same man becomes diviner and chief, 
and is a person uf great and sacred influence. Tho 
liveliest account of tho performances of tho Maori 
"foAuitpo" or eorcerw is to bo found in Old .Veto 
Zealand,' by the Pakeha Maori, an English gentleman 
who had lived with tho natives like one of themselves. 
Tho tohunga, says this author,' presided over " all 
those service* and customs which had something 
approaching to a religions character. They also pre- 
tended to power hy means of certain familiar spirits, 
to foretell future events, and even in eome cases to 
control them, . . . Tho spirit * entered into’ them, and, 
on being questioned, gave a response in a sort of half- 
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whistl i tig, hal f-arlicul ate voice, supposed to be the proper 
language of spirits." In New South Wales, Mn*. hang- 
lot Parker line witneeaed a aimilar exhibition. The 
“spirit* “ told the truth in this caw. The Pakeha Maori 
was present in a darkened village-hall when the spirit 
of a young mau, a great friend of hie own, was called 
up by a lohunga. “Suddenly, without the slightest 
warning, a voice came out of tlie darkness. . . , The 
voice all through, it in to lie remembered, was not the 
voice of the tohunga, but a aUwige nielanohoiy sound, 
like the eound of a wind blowiug into a hollow veasoh 
• It ia well with me ; my plaeo i« a good place.' The 
spirit gave an answer to a question which proved 
to bo correct, and limn ' Farewell,' cried the spirit 
from deep fxmeotA tho ground. ' Farewell,' again, 
from high in air. ' Farewell,' once morn oamn moan- 
ing through the distant darkness of tho night," As 
chlofs in New Zealand no leu than tohungai can 
exercise tin mystical anti msgical power of talu, that 
U, of imparting to any object or porson an inviolifclo 
character, and con prevent or remit the mysterious 
punishment for infringement of ta&u, it appoaro 
probable that in New Zealand, ea well ns among 
the Zulus and Bed Indians, chiefs hsvn a teudency 
to akeorb the sacred character and powere of tho 
tohungae. This ia natural enough, for a lohunga, if 
ha plays his cards well, is sure to aopiim property 
and hereditary wealth, which, in onnbinatJon with 
magical influence, arc the accessory qualifications for 
the office of the chieftain 
Here ia the place to mention a fact which, though 
at first sight it may appear to havo only a social 
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interest, yet bears ou the development of mythology. 
Property and rank umiu to have boon essential to each 
other in the making of *ocial rank, and where one in 
ubeant among contemporary eavagoa, there we do not 
find tho other. An an example of this, we might take 
the ease of two peoples who, like the Homeric Ethio- 
piaaa, urn the outermost of men, uud rlwell far apart 
at the ends of the world. The Eskimos and tho 
Fuegiani, at the extreme north and smith of the 
American continent, agree in having little or no 
privato property and no chiofa Yet magic it provid- 
ing a kind of basic of rank. The bleak plain" of ioe 
and rook are. liko AlUca, " tho mother of mem without 
mastor or lord ", Among tho " honae-matee " of the 
aumller settlement* there U no head-man, and in the 
larger gathering" Dr. Kink "aya that, ".till km than 
among tint houie-uiates wan any one belonging to such 
a placo to bo ooneiderod a chief ". The song* uud 
■tone* of the Eskimo contain the praise* of men who 
have ri»eu up and killed any aaurper who tried to bo 
a ruler over hio *' plaoo matos ". No one could pceeibly 
eatabllah any authority on tho lias is or property, lav 
casino "superfluous property, implements, etc, rarely 
existed ". Ii there are threo boats in one household, 
one of the boata ia "borrowed" by Urn community, 
and reverta to tho gonoral fund. If wo look at the 
account of the Foegiana described in Admiral Fitaroy'a 
cruise, we find a "iniilar absence of rank produced by 
similar causes. “ The perfect equality among tho indi- 
vidual" com poking the tribes must for a long time retard 
their civilisation. . . . At present even apiece ofeioth 
w torn in a'oreda and distributed, and no one individual 
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IncniBM richer than another. On the other hand, it U 
difficult to understand how a chief can arise till there 
is property of some iort by which he might manifest 
and still increase hw authority." In the Name hook, 
however, wo got a glimpse of one means by which 
authority can be exerefad. " Tlwi doetor-wirard of 
oaeii parly haa much influenoe over hia oompaniona" 
Among tlio Rnkimofl this element in tlie growth of 
authority also oxiaU. A claw of wixards called 
Angakut have power to cause fine weather, and, by 
the gift of socond-eight and magical practices, can 
detect crimes, so that Uioy noo. warily boooma a kind 
of civil magiatntea. Theae Angekkok or Angakut have 
familiar spirit# called Tomgak.a word oonnwird with 
the name of thoir ohlof spiritual beiug, Torngantak, 
The Torngak is commonly the ghost of a deceased 
poront of the eorcorer. " Ihwo men,' a ays Bgedo, « am 
held in great honour and esteem among this stupid 
and ignorant nation, i&aomuoli tlmt nobody dure over 
rfuso tho strictest ofcedienoo when they command 
him in tho name of Torngarsak." Tho important* 
and actual existence of boliel' in inagio has thus bocn 
attested by the evidence of Institutions, oven among 
Australians, Fuogians and Eskimos. 

It is now uewtsary to paw from examples of tribe* 
who have superstitious reaped fur certain individuals, 
but who have no property and no chiefs, to pooplta 
who exhibit tho phenomenon of superstitious rpvcrcnM 
attached to wealthy rulers nr tn judges. To take tho 
example of Ireland, as described in the S&nchtu Hot, 
we learn that tho chiefs, just like the Angakut of the 
Eskimoa, had " power to make fair or foul weather " 
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in tho litoral sense of the word*. 1 In Africa, in the 
iaine way, a a Bea ma n, the old traveller, saya, "As 
to what iliflereno! there is between one negro and 
another, the rich Ml man ia the meat honoured,” yet 
tho most honoured man ban the aaine magical power 
aa tho pxxir Angakuta of the Eskimos. 

" In the Solomon Inlands," rays Dr. Codrington, 
" there is nothing to prevent u common won from 
becoming a chief, If ho can show that he haa tl.o 
mam (aupornatural power) for it-” * 

Though it i* anticipating a Inter stage of this in- 
quiry, wo inuat here observe that tho ascrodncas, and 
even tho magical virtue* of barbarous chiefs sram U» 
have daveendod to the early loaders of European racaa. 
The oldldrun of Odin nml of Zaun wore "aacrod 
kings" The Homeric chiefs, like those of tho Zulus 
and the Red Men, and of the oarly Irish and Swodoe, 
nxeretaed an inlluuuco over tho physical universe. 
Homer * speaks of 11 a blamelras king, one that foam 
tho gods, and roigni among many wen and mighty, 
and tho black oarth beam wheat and barley, ami the 
Hheap bring forth and fail not, and the sea giro* store 
of Aids, and all out of hia good sovereignty ", 

The attribute* usually aligned by barbarous peoples 
to their medicine-men lmva not yet boon exhausted. 
We have found that they can forovoe and dedans the 
future; that they oontrol tho weather and the sensible 
world ; that they can ooavarw with, visit and employ 
about thoir own busino* the soula of tho dead. It 
would be easy to show at even greater length that tho 
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m oil iii no- in mi hu everywhere ihe power of metamor- 
phosis. Ho can assume the aha pea of all beasts, birds, 
Ashes, insects and inorganic nmltera, and ho can 
subdue other people to the eame euchantment. This 
boliof obviously rests on the lack of recognised distinc- 
tion between man and the rest of tho world, which 
we have ao frequently insisted on aa a characteristic 
of savage and barbarous thought Examples of ac- 
credited metamorphosis are so common everywhere, 
and no well known, that it would be waste of spaoe to 
give a long account of them In Primitive Culture 1 
a cloud of witflomo* to the belief in human tigers, 
hymnoa, leopards and wolves is oollsoUd.' Mr. 
lane* found metamorphosis by wlsards an aocroditod 
a working Imllef at Cairo us It is among Abiponoa, 
Eskimo, or tho people of AshangolamL In various 
part* of Scotland there is a tala of n witoli who was shot 
at when In the guise of a haro. In this shape she was 
wounded, and the same wound was found on her 
when "lie resumed her human uppaarauuv Laflteu. 
early in tho last century, found precisely tho auno 
tale, except that the wixarils took the form of birds, 
not of haw, among tho Rod Indians The bin Is were 
wounded by tho magical «ttows of an old mediriuo-man, 
Shonnoh Koui Erotei, aud these bolts were found in 
the bodies of the human oulprite. In Japan, as wo 
learn from several stories in Mr. Mitford's Tata of 
Old Japan, people chiefly metamorphose themselves 
into foxes and badgers The sorcerers of Honduras * 
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" posse** the power of transforming men into wild 
beaMe, and wore much fcorod ae«x>i\lingly Among 
the Cmkclii'juels, u cultivated people of Guatemala, 
the very namo of the clergy, Aui«6, was derived from 
their powor of assuming animal ahapee, which they 
took on aa eaaiiy »» the Homeric god*. 1 Rcgnard, 
the French dramatist, who travelled among the Lapps 
at the end of the seventeenth century ( 1081 ), aayi: 
"They believe witelwu can turn men into cate;" 
and again, " Under the flguree of swaue, erow», 
falcons and g*r**, they call up tem poets and (leetroy 
ahipe Among the Buahmon " •oroorera muhw tho 
forma of Iwu and jackals".' D.,briahotr«r (1717-91 ), a 
mimionary in Paraguay, found that "eorcerere arrogate 
to IhouUMlvM alto power of transforming themael vea into 
tiger*" 1 ' Tie wee present whou the Abiponaa baliovol 
that, a oonvereloo of tlila aort ww actually taking 
plaoe ; “ A 1 m," cried the people, " hla whole body ia 
beginning to bo otvered with tigor-epote ; hie nail* are 
growing". Near Lcanda, Livingstone found that 
a " chief may rootamorphoso Jtimiolf into a lion, kill 
any one ho choeoa, and then rosumo hie proper form 
Among tho Baroteo and Balontla, " while perrons are 
■till alive they may enter into liona and alligators 
Among tho Mayas or Central America "sorcerers 
could transform tbenuwlvee Into dog-, pigs and other 
animals ; their glance was death to a victim “. T Tho 
Thlinkeeta think that their Shamans can metaaior- 
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phowi themselves into animals st pleasure ; and u 
very old raven was pointed out to Mr. C. E. S. Weed 
ah an incarnation of the soul of n Shaman. 1 Sir A. 
C. Lynl! finds a similar belief in fluurUhing existence 
iu India. The European euportulUon of the wero-wolf 
ia too well known to need description. Perhaps the 
meat curious legend is that told by Oirahlu* Cam- 
bsoiwia about a man and hia wife metauiorphosod into 
wolvfw by an abbot. Tlioy retained human speech, 
made oxempbuy professions of Christian faith, and 
aenl for prieeU wlum they found their loot lioure 
approaching. In an old Norman led lad a girl ia 
tranafonnml into u white doe, ami hunted and akin 
by hor brother's bounds. The " aboriginal " peoplce 
of India retain similar convictions. Among the Ilr*,' 
an old sorcerer called Puaa won known to turn himself 
habitually into a tiger, and to eat his neighbour's got-ts, 
and even their wivua Example* of the power of 
sorcerer* to turn, m with the Gorgon’s head, their 
enoiniwi into stono, are peculiarly <»mmon in America.' 
Ifcerne founJ that tho Indians believed they da- 
soondod from a dog, who oould turn himnolf into a 
handaomo young man* 

Let iu recapitulate the poweni attributed all over 
the world, by the lower people, to medicine-men. 
The modiemoman has ail miracles at his command. 
Ho rule* the sky, he flit* into the air, he become* 
vwiblo or invisible at will, he can take or confer any 
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form at pleasure, and resume his homan ehape He 
can control spirits, can Binvome wiUi the dead, and 
can descend to their abode*. 

When wc begin to examine the gods of mythology, 
mivage or civilised, aa distinct from deities contain- 
plated, in devotion, u moral and creative guardian* 
of othim. we shall And that, with the general, though 
not invariable addition of immortality, limy [«nuv« 
the very eauui attomplishnienle an the medloiuo man, 
peay, tohunga, Joniskced, blrraark, or whatever name 
for * .roarer we inay choose. Among the Crooks, Zens, 
mythically envisaged, eqjoya in heaven ull Dm uttri- 
botes of Die medlolneman ; among Die Iroquois, os 
Pire lo Jenno. the old Jesuit missionary, observed, 1 
the modicine-man enjoys on earth all the attributes 
of Zeus. Briefly, the raimeulou* and roperuataral 
endowment* of Die gods of myth, whether these gods 
be noomorphio or anthropoinnrphio, are exactly the 
magical properties with wliloh the medicine-man Is 
credited by hie tribe. It does not at all follow, os 
ICuemcrua and Mr. Herbert Sponsor might argue, 
that the god wee onco a real living mwlicine-iuan. 
But myth making man oonfore on the deities of myth 
the magical powore which ho claims fur himself. 
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NAT URN MYTIIS. 

Amp fouiy. oirlcwty «ol w*lutify UoMnUd la unn royU. -In 
UlM (I) pbiocuMos u« aytelnnl by UUrf In (lit craun) •iilmulai 
of ontyUMK. -o^hlut.1 with boll*/ I. iMlaiw.phNU-Aw, i.yU.., 
A.U! Autrtllu. Afnuui, MH.iiwVui, IiiUm. OtllfuuUi. BimAMi, 
Hurt. A.mrM— Mooi i.yUi, Amu*Uu, Mojao, Muvuu, Zulu, 
Mwuau. Ownluid, PliW, miv- 4 talfa ayfta-Oliak „„1 
liju .in ud nimn mytW-BUr myli* Mytv., .umj. uid UillMd, 
««.)!. III. .^indm for Him >»-«. i.d UfalH-£.uipl« of ou-lon 
rfolntUos Idiot tlMblp viui lawn uUiuli-HjlM of vuvuu pUoM 
Mill U«a -Hjlhl nf •*»“, Mill of urt*ib»pl.Mli Into abmu, (imk. 
AailiaWtn .lid AMl<«>-TW -lull, lutiinl yfilbiMphy of 
opr***! n nytha, •*! -nvii* it folk >*• tui (ImUu.I pMryi .»( 

l*f»aA. of -o'»iii»l*o«» 

Til* intollootanl OO&ditiOD of aAvagn* which ha* been 
presruled and established by the evidence both of 
obeorvors and of iusUUillone, may now bo studied 
in aavago myths. TTioho myths, indeed, would of 
themselves demonstrate that the ideas whidi the lower 
recce entertain about the world cortenpond with our 
abatement. If any one were to aek himself, from 
whut mental conditions do the following aavago stories 
aneef ho would naturally aaewer that the minds 
whidi conceived the tales were curious, indolent, 
credulous of magic and witchcraft, capable of draw- 
ing no line between things and persons , capable of 
eroiiting all things with human pwsions and rawiu- 
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tiona. Bui, a* myth* analogous to those of savagas, 
when found among civilised peoples, Lava bean ascribed 
to a faychological conditiou produced by a disc#** ur 
language acting after civilisation had made consider- 
able advauoas, wo rannot take the savage myths as 
proof of whst aavogns think, believe and practice in 
the oourso of daily Ilfs. To do so would bo, poriiaps. 
to argue in a circle. We must therefore study the 
myths of the undeveloped races in tliemaelvsa. 

These myths form a composite whole, ro complex 
and so nebulous that it ia hard iudoed to array them 
in classes and categoric* For example, if wo look at 
rnylhs concerning tha origin of various phenomena, 
we find that some introduoc the aotion of gods or 
extra natural beings, while others rest on a rude 
theory of capricious evolution ; others, again, invoke 
tile aid of Urn nugic of mortals, and moat reganl the 
grunt natural forces, tbs heavenly bodies, and tho 
animals, as bo many personal charaolers capable of 
voluntarily modifying themselves or of being modified 
by tho must trivial accideuts. 8ome sort of arrange- 
ment, hownrst, must bo attomptod, only Uis student 
1 b to understand that the linos are nover drawn with 
definite tixity, that any category may glide into any 
other category of myth. 

We shall begin by oowriJoring some nature myths 
—myths, that ia to say, which explain the facta of tho 
visible universe. These range tom tain about, heaven, 
day, night, tho eun and tho stare, to talea accounting 
For the red hreeat of the ousel, the liubito of the quail, 
the spots and stripe* of wild boasts, the formation of 
rocks ami Monas, the foliage of trees, tho shapes of 
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plant*. In a sense these myths are the scienoe of 
savage* ; iu a sens.- they are tlieir sacred history ; in 
a sense they are their fiction and romance. Beginning 
with tlie eun, we find, as Mr. Tylur says, that " in 
early philcaophy throughout the world the sun and 
moon are alive, ami, an it were, human iu their 
nature Tho mow of Uvaae aolar myth* is m 
enuriiioua that only a few examplee can bo given, 
ohown almost at random out of tlie heap Tim sun is 
regarded as a personal being, capable not only of being 
atfectod by charms ami inoanlationa, but of being 
trapped and beaten, of appearing on earth, of taking 
u wife or the daughter, of men. Oaix-ilaaso do la 
Vega hu a story of an Inca princo, a speculative 
thinker, who wm puialtd by tho aun worship of bis 
aneeatom. If tho aun bo thua all-powerful, the lnoa 
inquire!, why is ho plainly suli.oet to lawaT why 
d«KW he go his daily round, instead of wandering at 
large up and down the Holds of heaven f The princo 
concluded that thoro was u will superior to the sun's 
will, ami he raised a temple to the Unknown Power. 
Now Un- phenomena whioh put. the Inca on tho path 
of monothoistio religion, a path already traditional, 
according to Qarcilasao, have also struck the fancy of 
mivugea. Why, they ask, does the nun run his course 
like a tamed beast ? A reply suited to a mirnl which 
holds that all things are pommal is given in myths. 
Some one caught and tamed the aun by physical force 
or by art magic. 

In Australia Urn myth nays that there was a time 
when the sun did not set. " It was at all tiui« day, 
i PrinUtn citon*, 1 an, 
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and the blacks grow weary. Norralie considered and 
decided that the sun should disappear at intervals. 
He inklrwo'l the sun in an incantation (couched like 
the Finnish KaUvmla in the metre of Longfellow's 
Hiawatha) ; and the incantation is thus interpreted ; 
“Sun, sun, bum your wood, hum your internal 
tubs tail oe, and go down”. The sun thoreforo now 
buma out his fuel in a day, and goes below for frmh 
firewood.' 

In Now Zealand tho taming of tho sun is attributed 
to the great hero Maui, tlw Prometheus of tho Maoris 
lie set snares to catch the sun, hut In vain, for the 
Bun’s rays bit them through. Aooordlng to another 
aOMcnt, while Norralie wished to hasten the nun's 
setting. Maul wanted to dolay It, for tho sun u»od to 
speed through the heavens at a racing paoi. Maui 
therefore snared the SOD, and beat hhu so unmercifully 
that ho has born lanm over sinoo, and travels slowly, 
giving longer days. "Tho mm, when boston, cried 
out aud revealed his second great name, Taura-mls- 
to-ra ' 1 It will be remembered that Indra, in his 
abject terror when Its lied after thu slaying of VriUra, 
also revealed his mystic mono. In North America tho 
same story of the trapping and laming of the sun is 
told, and attributed to a hero named Tchu-ka-botch. 
In Samoa the sun had a child by a Samoan woman. 
He trapped tho sun with a rope made of a vine and 
extorted present* Another Samoan laasood the sun 
and made him promise to move more slowly.* Thwe 
Samoau and Australian fancies are nearly m dignified 
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m the tale in the AiUxrtya BraKmana. The gods, 
afraid " that tho eun would fall out of hoavon, pulled 
him up and lied him with five top.a ”, These ropes 
ore recognised as vensea in tho ritual, but probably 
the ritual ia later than the rope*. In Mexico wo find 
that tho eun himaelf (like the stare in moat myths) 
was ouoc a human or pro-humau devotee, Nanahuatzin, 
who leapt into a lire to propitiate tho god*.' Trans- 
lated to heaven ait the Hun, Nanahuauin burned 10 
very florooly that ho threatened to roduoo tho world 
to a cinder. Arrows wore therefore ohot at him, and 
this punishment had an happy an effect ae the boutlnga 
administered by Maui and Toha ka-beteh. Among 
the Bushmen of South Africa the sun was once a man, 
from whore armpit a limited amount of light waa 
radiated round hia huh Some children threw him up 
into the sky. and thrne ho otuck. and Uiaru he ahlnen. 1 
In tho Homerio hymn to Holioa, as Mr. Max Mullor 
ohwerres, " tho poet look* on Hollas as a half god, 
almost a hero, who had onoo lived on earth," which is 
prooisoly the viow of tho Bushmen.' Among the 
Altai Die sun ia naid to have lioon attacked by a 
hunter and grievously wounded by his arrowe.* Tho 
Gallinomorco, in Centre! California, aoom at least to 
know that, the sun is material and imporainnl. They 
eay that when all was dark in the boginning, tho animals 
wore constantly jootling each othor. After a painful 
encounter, the hawk and the coyote collected two 
balls of inflammable substanoe ; the hawk (I mire was 
Frevita lorn., ril h. 
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occasionally a hawk) flew up with them into heaven, 
ami lighted them with sparks from a flint. There they 
gave light u. sun and mooo. This is au exception to 
the general rale that the heavenly hodies are regardod 
aa persons. The Uelanmlan tale of the bringing of 
night in u curious contrast to the Mexican, Maori, 
Australian and American Indian stories which wo 
have .(uoied. lu Melanesia, a* in Australia, tho days 
were long, indeed endless, and people grew tired , hut 
instead of sending the sun down below by au Incan- 
Ution when night would follow in oourw of nature, 
the Melanesian hero went to Night (conooivod of as 
a person) and begged his Maistunm Night (Qong) 
received Qat(tho hero) kindly, darkened his eyw, gave 
hiiu sleep, and, in twelve hours or so, crept up from 
the horlaon and «nt tho aun crawling to the west,' 
In tho samo spirit Psreoolros is said toliavo attributed 
night, not to the absence of the sun, lull to tho 
apparition of oorialn stars which radiate darkness. 
It is extraordinary that a myth liko tho Molannsian 
should occur in Brasil. Thors was endless day til) 
•omo one married a girl whose fathor "the groat 
serpent," was the owner of night. Tho father sent 
night bottled up in a gourd. The guuid was not to 
be uncorked till -the messengers reached tho brido, 
but they, in their curiosity, opened the gourd, and let 
night out prematurely.' 

'The myths which bavo boon reported deal mainly 
with the sun as a person who shinos, and at fixed 

'Gidilnr-™. /w* Xnttny. /•* , F.hrnuj, U81. 
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intervals disappear! HU relations with the mcon are 
much mure complicated, and are the subject of endless 
HUirios, all explaining in a romantic fashion why the 
moon waxtfe and wanes, whence dime her spots, why 
•lie t* eclipsed, all starting from the premiso that sun 
and moon are persons with human parts and paasiona 
Sometimes the moon is a man, sometimes a woman 
and the sex of the sun varies aorording to the fancy 
of tho narrator", Different tribes of the same race, as 
among the Australians, have different views of the sox 
of moon and nun. Among tho obwigintw of Victoria, 
the moon, like the son among the Ruahmen, was a 
black fellow before he went up into the sky. Aftor 
an unusually -avage career, ho was killed with a atone 
hat chat by the wiviw of the regie, and now he shines 
in the heavens.' Another myth explanatory of the 
moon's phases was found by Mr. Mayor in 184(1 aiming 
tho natives of EncouuUir Buy. Acomllng to them the 
moon is a woman, and a bud woman to boot. She 
11 voe a Ufa of dissipation among man, which make* 
hor consumptive, and she wastes away till Uioy drive 
her from their company. White alio is In retreat, she 
livw on nourishing roots, becomes i|uiU> plump, re- 
ium« hor gay career, and again wastes away. The 
same tribe, strangely enough, think that tho sun also 
is a woman. Every night «ho d«soend« among tho 
dead, who stand in doublo linos to greet her and lot 
her paw. Bhn has a lover among the dead, who lias 
presented her with a red kangaroo skin, and in this aim 
appears at her rising. Such ia the view of rosy- 
fingered Dawn entertained by the blacks of Rr.couutor 
1 Broish Booth. V r.airto. L *K 
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Bay. In South America, among the Muyacas of 
Bogota, the moon, Kuythaca, U the malevolent wife of 
the child of the aun ; oka wm a woman before her 
huaUiud banished her to the field* of apace. 1 The 
moon is a man among the Khasiaa of the Himalaya. 
And he waa guilty of the unpardonable otfcuce of 
admiring his mother-in-law. Aa a gtmttrml rule, the 
mother- in-law ia not oven to be apokon to by the 
Havana aon-in-law. Tho lady throw ashes in hi* f«w 
to dincouragn hi* passion, hence tlw inoon'a .[x.U. Tho 
waning of Um moon nuggeeted Uio im.-t beautiful and 
bout known of navaga myths, that in which the ukod 
• omit a bnuil to Coll mortal* that, though they die 
like hor, liko her they shall be bom again.' Because 
tho epots in the moon wore thought to reeemhle a hare 
they war- necounted for in Noxieo by the hypothoaia 
that a god *raoto tho mooo in tho face with a rabbit;' 
in ZaluUnd and Thibet by a fancied translation of a 
good or bad hare to tho moon. 

The Kekimoe hove a peculiar mytJi to amount for th- 
moon’e spot*. 8nn ami moon worn human brother 
and sister. In tho darkness Uio moon onoe attempted 
tho virtue of tho nn. 8ho smeared hi* face over 
with aaliee, that »he might detect him when a light 
was brought. Sho did diacover who hor assailant 
had boon, fled to tho aky, and became the nun. The 
moon still pursue* her, and hi* fao« in "till blackened 
with the marks of ashoa* Uorvaiae' soya Hint in 

•Tylor, TMnittw Cu#-.. L 3M. 
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Macassar the moon was held to bo with child by tho 
.sun .and that when ho pursued her and wished to boat 
her, she was delivered of tho earth. They are now 
reconciled About the alternate appearance of min 
and moon a beautifully complete and adequate tale 
ia told by the Piute Indians of California. No more 
adoquate and edontiflo explanation could possibly ho 
offered, granting tho hypo dumb thut sun aud moon 
are huinau peraona aud savage pereons. The myth in 
printed aa it. was taken down by Mr. Ibi Quille from 
flu- lips of Tooroop Booth (Desert Father), a chief of 
tho I'iutoa. and publiahed in a Sen Francisco nows 
paper. 

" Tim sun la the father and ruler of tho hoevans. 
Ho Is the big thief Tho moon Is his wifo ami the stare 
are their children. Tho sun rats his children whenever 
ho can catch thorn. They tiro before him, and are 
all tho time afraid when ho in passing through tho 
heaven* When he (their father) appears in the 
morning, you aoe ull tho stare, Ida children, fly out of 
sight— go away lock into tho blue of tho above— and 
they do not wake to be scon again until ho, their 
father, is about going to his bed 

"Down deop undor tho ground- doep, deep, under 
ell the ground— is s great bole. At night, when he 
has passed over the world, looked down on everything 
end finished his work, he, the sun, gem into his hole, 
end ho crawls anil creeps along it till bo a>m<* to his 
bod in tho middlo part of the earth. So then ho, tho 
mm, sloops there in hie bol all night 

" This hole is so little, aud lie, the aun ( ia ao hig, 
that ha cannot turn round in it ; and so he must, when 
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he hue liud all hie slcop, pa» on through, and in the 
morning we bco him come out in tho east. When he, 
the sun, has w> come out, he begins to hunt up through 
the sky to catch and eat any Umt he can of the star*, 
hi* children, lor if he dooa not eo catch and eat he 
cannot live. Ho, the sun, is not al! seen. Tha ihape 
of him \$ Idea a make or a litard. It is uot his head 
tliat we oan see. but hi* belly, tilled up with (lie a'.ai» 
that lime* and Li nun lie haa awal lowed. 

"The moon I* the mother of the heaven* and ia the 
wifo of the aun. She, the moon, goo* into the *ui»e 
liolo a* her htuhand to aleop her nap* llut always 
she ha* greet fear of the *un, her huaband, ami when 
he oontM through the hole to the viable (tent) doep in 
the ground to deep, ihe get* out ami cornea away if 
he bn cron. 

“She, tlm moon, lia* g™* 1 lov " to* her children, the 
■tare, and is happy to travol among thorn in the 
abovo; and they, her children, fee! »afo, and sing and 
danoe a* she pomes along. But the mother, aho cannct 
help that Romo of her children mart be swallowed by 
tho father every month. It i* oriUred that way by 
the Pah-ah [Great Spirit), who Uvei above the plaaa 
o/alL 

" Every month that father, the Min, do«* swallow 
eorae of tiro *tara, hin children, and thon thot mother, 
the moon, feel* Borrow She must, mourn; so she 
must pat the black on her face for to mourn the dead. 
You aeo tho Piuto women put black on their faco* 
when a child ia gone. But the dark will wear away 
from the face of that mother, the moon, a little aod a 
little every day, and after a time again wc eoo all 
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bright tho face of her. But soon more of her children 
are gono, and again aim moat pul on her face the pitch 
and tho blacU." 

Here all tho phenomena are accounted for, and tho 
explanation ia aa advanced an the Egyptian doctrine o' 
the hole under tho earth where tho min goca whan ho 
panuee from our view. And still the Great Spirit ia 
over all : Religion oomeB athwart Myth. 

Mr. Tyior quotes' a nature myth about nun. mom 
and itara which remarkably correspond" to tho "pecu- 
lation of the FiuUs, Tho Mintira of the Malayan 
Peninsula a«y that Imtli nun and moon are women. The 
atari are the inoon'" children ; otic# tho aun had aa 
many. They each agreed (liko tho women of Jerusalem 
in thu famine), to eat Uiiir own children , hut tho win 
-wallowed hor wholn family. whil« tho moon conooalod 
hem When the *un "aw thin nho waa exceedingly 
angry, and purnued the moon to kill her. Occuionully 
olio gel* a hit* out of tho moon, and that i« on cclipso. 
The Hoaof North- Kant India tell the aame tele, but 
say that tho mm cleft the moon in twain for liar 
treachery, and that "he continue* to bo cut in two and 
grow again every month. With Ihcso sun and moon 
legend" sometimes oooxista tho r*ligiou» belief in a 
Creator of these and of all things. 

In harmony with tho general hypothesis that all 
objed* in nature are personal, and human or beetial. 
in real shape, and in pardon and habit*, are the 
myths which account for eclipses. These liave no 
frequently been published and commented od ' that a 

• zvsmowcwiw. i m. 
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long statement would bo todiou# and superfluous. 
To the savage mind, and even to the Chinese and the 
peasant* of some European ©ouutrii*. the need of an 
explanation in entistied by the myth that an evil beast 
is devouring the son or the mwa The people even 
try by firing offguna, shrieking, and clashing cymbals, 
to frighten tho beast (wolf, pig, dragon, or what not) 
from hi» prey. What tho hungry monster in the sky 
in doing when he U not biting the aun or moon we 
an no* informed Probably he herds with the big 
bird who» wlug*. among the Diunteh* of America 
ami tho Zulus of Africa, make thunder; or ho may 
associate with the dragons, Mrpente, cows and other 
aurial catUo which supply the ruin, and ahow them 
■el von in tho watempout. Chinoeo, Greenland, Hindoo, 
Finnish, Llthun'mn and Moorish oxamphw of tho myth 
about the moon devouring beauts are vouchod for by 
Grimm.' A Mongolian legend has it that tho god# 
wished to puniih tho maloficent Araklio Tor hi# 
iuiedoo*ln, hut Arakho hid so cleverly that thoir 
limited omnipotenoo could not And him. Tho aun, 
when naked to turn npy, gave an ovBairu an-wer. 
Tho moon told tho truth Arakho waa punished, and 
over since ho chasex aun and moon. When he nearly 
catches either of them, there la an eclipac, and the 
joople try to drive him off by making a hideoua 
uproar with muaical and other inatni manta.' Captain 
B cock mun in 1704 was in Borneo, when tho natives 
declared t.Hnfc the devil " was eating tho moon 
Dr. Brinton in his Myth* and My!k-MaScnr* give* 
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examples from Peruviana, Topi*, Crooks, Iroquois 
and Algonkins. It would be easy, and is perhaps 
superfluous, to go on multiplying proofs of the belief 
that sun and moon are, or liavo been, persons. In the 
Her ray lalea these two luminaries are thought to hevo 
lwen made out of the liody of a child cut in twain by 
his parents. The blood escaped from tlio half which 
is the moon, henoe her pallor.* Thin tain is an ex- 
ooption to Iho general rule, but reminds im oi the 
many myths which represent the things in tho world 
as having been made out of a nlutilated man, like tho 
Vadlc 1‘urusha It U hardly uocwuwry, except by 
way of record, to point out that tho Oreok mytlia of 
■un and moon, like tho myth* of anvugoe, Mart from 
the conception of the tolar and lunar bodioe as 
poraor.s with parts and paarioM, human lovoe and 
human sorrow* As in thn Mongolian myth of 
Arultho, the sun "esc* all and hears all," and, Isas 
honourable than the Mongolian sun, ho plays Lite spy 
for llophswtus on the love* of Area aud Aphrodite. 
He has mlstrwewB and human children, aueli as Oiroo 
and iftotee.' 

The sun is all-seeing and all-potiutra'.iug. In a 
Greek song of to-day a mother Bonds a manage to an 
absent daughter by the sun; it is but an unconscious 
repetition of the requwt of tho dying Ajax that the 
heavenly body will toll his fate to his old father sml 
his OMiowing spouse.* 

Selene, Uie moon, like Helios, tho sun, wae a person, 
and amorous. Beloved by Zeus, she gave birth to 

» uui. s. v «, ^ *6 'sopioci^ Ajm. su. 
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Pah din, And Pan gained her affection by the dimple 
rustic gift of a fleece. 1 The Australian Dawn, with 
her present of a nxl kanguroo skin, was not more 
lightly won than tho chaste Selene. Her affection for 
Endymlon is well known, and her cold whit* glance 
shines through the crevicea of his mountain grave, 
hewn in a rocky wall, like the tomb* of Phrygia.* She 
L" tho sister of tho sun in Hesiod, tho daughter (by his 
aiator) of Hyperion in tho Homeric hymn* to Helioa. 

In Greece the aspects of sun and moon u»k« tho most 
ideal human forms, and show thomselve* in the meet 
gracious myth*. But, after all, those retain in their 
anthropomorphism tho marks of the earliest fancy, tho 
fancy of Eskimo* and Australian*. It aoem* to bo 
commonly thought that the oxMoncfi or iwlar mytlia 
ia denied by anthropologist*. Thia i* a vulgar error. 
Thorn is an enormous mass of solar myths, but ihoy 
are not oaused by '* u diaeaaa of language," and— all 
mytlia are not solar I 

Them is no oooaiiion to dwell long on myths of tho 
same diameter in which tho stem am aooounted for n* 
transformed human advonturore It baa often been 
shown that thia opinion is practically of world-wide 
distribution.’ Wo find it in Australia, Poreia, Greooe, 
among tho Bnshmeu, in North and South America, 
among Uin Eskimos in ancient Egypt, in Now Zealand, 
in ancient India— briefly, whororer wo look. The 
Sanskrit forms of thmo myths have been said to arise 
from confusion as to the meaning of words. But is it 
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credible that; in ail languages, however different, the 
name kind of unconscious puns should have led to the 
same iniatakeu beliefs f As the savage, horharous and 
Greek Star-myUui (such as that of Callieto, tirat changed 
into s bear and then into a constellation) are familial* 
to moet rcadore, a fow oxaraplo6 of Sanskrit star atorioa 
are offered here from the SatapaiAa Brohmana. 1 
Fives are not, according to the Brahmana ritual, to be 
lighted under the otaro called Kritdkio, tlio Pleiades. 
The reason in that the stars arm the wives of the beam 
(Rikaha), for the group known in Brahmanio timoi aa 
the Rishia (tages) wore originally called live Rikshas 
(boam> But the wives of the beam worn excluded 
from the society of their husbands, for the hear* rise 
in the north and their wives in the cast Therefore 
the worshipper should not aot up his fires under the 
Pleiades, lest lie should thereby be separated from tho 
company of his wife The Brahmsoaa ' also tell ua 
that Pmjapati had an unholy pamlon for his daughter, 
who was in tho form of a doe. The gods made Rudra 
tire an arrow at l’rajA|*\ti to punish him ; he was 
wounded, and leaped into tho sky, whore ho becamo 
one constellation and his daughter another, aud tho 
arrow a third group of stars. In gun oral, according to 
tho Brnhmanaa, " tho Btors are tbo lights of virtuous 
men who go to the heavenly world 

Pausing from savage myths explanatory of the 
nature of celestial bodiw to myths accounting for the 
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formation and colour and habile of beasta, birds and 
flahas, we find ourselves, as an old Jesuit missionary 
nays, in the midst of a barbarous version of Ovid’s 
MeUtnwrphoMa. It lias been shown that the possi- 
bility of iuterehange of form between man anil beast 
ia part of the working belief of overyduy uiliniM 
among tho lower peoples. They regard alt things as 
on oiio level, or, to use an old political jtlinuta, they 
"level up" everything to equality with the human 
status. Thus Mr. Im Thum, a very good observer, 
found that to tho Indians of Guiana "all olyecta. 
animate or inanimate, mum exactly of tho same nature, 
except that thoy differ by the noeidont of bodily form “. 
Clearly to grasp thin entirely natural conception of 
primitive man, the civilised studuut must make n 
great effort to forgot for a time all that science han 
taught him of the difference* between the object* 
which till tho world. 1 "To tho car of tho savage 
animal* oortaiuly seem to talk." “As fsr as tho 
Indians of Guiana are concerned, I do not boliovo tliat 
thoy distinguish such beings as sun and moon, or Mich 
other natural phenomena as winds and storms, from 
men ami other animate, from plants and other inani 
mate object*, or from any other objects whatsoever." 
Bancroft says about North American myths, “ Beasts 
nud bints and flshea fetch and carry, talk and act, In a 
way that lea voe even /Esop's heroes quite in the shade’ 1 .* 
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The savage tendency in to we in inanimate things 
animals, end in animals disguMed men M. RAvillo 
ijuotM in ilia Religions des ^tuples b'/m-CivUiefs, i. 
M, the story of some Negroes, who, the diet time they 
were shown a comsmusu, took the instrument fur • 
beast, the two holes for its eyes. The Highlander 
who looted u watch at ProstonpaiiH, and observing, 
" She's teed," sold it cheap whan it ran down, was in 
the same psychological condition. A ijueor bit of 
savage science is displayed on u black atone tohaoeo- 
plj*t from Die Pacific Coast 1 The savage urtlat has 
oarvod the pipe in the likeness of a staamer, os a steamer 
ia conceived by him "Unable to acoount for the 
motive power, lie imagines the paddle to he linked 
round the tongue o? t colled serpen I, fastened to the 
Uil of the vwsel," and so he represent* It on the black 
etona pipe. Nay, a savage's belief that beasts aro on 
his own lovol is eo litoral, that he actually mokes 
blood-covenants with the lower animals, as ho doss 
with men, mingling his gore with their*, or smearing 
loth together on a stone ;* whilo to bury dead animal* 
with scored rites is os usual among tho Bedouins and 
Maloganlca to-ilay as in ancient Egypt or Attica. In 
the samo way the Ainos of Japan, who regard tho 
bear as a kiusmnn, sacrifice a bear once a year. But, 
to propitiate the animal ami his connections, they 
appoint him a "mother," an Aino girl, who looks 
after his ooroforts, and behaves in n way as maternal 
us pcesible. Tho boar is now a kinsman, a pop^rptm, 
and cannot avenge himself within the kin This, at 
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kail, seams to he the humour of it In Iogwds'a 
RdiquitB Jv/rit KccU*\autici Aniiquiaaima a aimilor 
Syrian covenant of kinship with insects is described. 
About 700 a.d., when a Syrian garden was infestod 
by caterpillars, the maidens were assembled, and onr 
caterpillar was caught. Then one of tho virgins was 
11 made its mother," and tho oroaturo woe buried with 
due lamentations 'Ilie " mother" was then brought 
to the spot whore the pasta were, her companions 
bewailed her, and the oatorpillars perished like their 
chosen kinsman, but without extorting revenge. 1 Re- 
venge was out of thoir reach. They had boon brought 
within tho kin of their for*, and there were no 
Erinnysa, “ avengers of kindred blood," to help thorn. 
People in this condition of belief naturally tell hun- 
dreds of tales, In which men, stones, trsm, beast*, shift 
shapes, and iu which tho modifications of animal 
forms am caused by accident, or by hnmnn agency, or 
by magio, or by metamorphosis. Such tales survive 
in our modem folk-lore, To mako our moaning dear, 
wo may give the Enropoan nunery-mybh of the origin 
of tho donkey’s long oars, and, among other illustra- 
tions, the Australian myth of the origin of tho black 
and white plumage of the pelican. Mr. Ralston has 
publish od tho Russian version of the myth of tho 
donkey Vi ears The 6paniah form, which is identiool 
with tho Russian, is given by Fcrnon Caballero in La 
Oavvita. 

“ Listen ! do yon know why your core ore eo big » " 
(the story is told to a stupid little boy with big mm). 
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" When Father Adam found himself in Paradise with 
the unimala, he gave each iu name; these of thy 
spccioe, ray child, he named 'donkeys'. One day, 
not long after, ho called tho bouts together, and 
asked each to tel) him its namo They all answered 
nght. except the animals of thy sort, and they had 
foegotten their namo 1 Then Fathor Adam was vary 
angry, and, taking that forgetful donkey by the earn, 
he pulled thorn out, seroaming ' You are called donkey /’ 
And the donkey 'a cant have l**m long over since " 
Thin, to a child, Ut a orodlbW explanation. So, per- 
liupa, in another survival of tliia font* of ncionoo— tho 
Scotch explunntlon of Uie black marks on the had- 
dock ; tfaoy wore Impressed by 8t. Peter's linger and 
thumb when ho took the pin* of money for Cimar'a 
tux out of tho flah'a mouth. 

Turning Irom folk-loro to savage boliofi, wo loam 
that from one And of Africa to anoQtor the Imimy-blnl, 
Khnrter, is said to bo an old woman whoso son was 
lost, and who punmod him till she was turned into a 
lilrd.whieh still riirleka his nsmo,"8chnotor,ScluiBtor" 1 
In tho aaiiie way tho mannon of moat of thu birds 
known to tho Oreoks wore MOOUii ted for by the myth 
that they had been men and women. Zeus, for 
exAinpIo, turned Coyx ami Halcyon Into aca-fowls 
because they wero too proud in their married happi- 
ness' To these myths of the origin of various animals 
we shall return, but we must not forget tho black and 
white Australian pelican. Why is the pelican parti- 
coloured !• For thin reason: After tho Flood (the 
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origin of which is variously explained by the Murri), 
the pelican (who had been a black fellow) made a 
canoe, and wont about like a kind of Noah, trying to 
nave tJie drowning. In the oouree of liia benevolent 
mission ho fell In love with a woman, but she and her 
friends played him a trick and escaped from him, 
The pelioau at 0004 prepared to go on the war-path 
The first thing to do was to daub himself white, as is 
the custom of the blacks before a l*t*le. They think 
the while pipe-day etrikoa terror and Inspire respect, 
among the enemy. But whan the pelican was only 
half pipe-clayed, another pelican cam., past, and, M not 
knowing what sueh a queer black and white thing 
was, struck the first pelicou with hia beak and killed 
him. Before that peliama were all black , now they 
arc black and white. That is the ruonon.” • 

"That is thu reason." Therewith native philoeopy 
is satisfied, and doc* not examine In Mr, Darwin's 
laborious manner the slow ovolutinn of the colour of 
the pelican's plumage Tho mythological atorios about 
animaia are rathsr difficult hi treat, because Uuty are 
so much mlxod up with tho topic of hit cm ism. Here 
we nnly examine myths which account by means of n 
legend for curtain peculiarities in the habile, cries, or 
colours aud shapes of animaia The Ojibboways told 
Kohl they had a story for every creature, accounting 
for ih* ways aud appearanoe. Among the 0 recks, os 
among Australians and Bushmen, we find that nearly 
every nntoblo bird or boost h*d it* tradition The 
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nightingulo ami the swallow havo n story of the ment 
savage description, a story reported by Apollodorus, 
though liomor 1 refers to another, and, as usual, to a 
gentler and more refined form of the myth. Here is 
the version of Ajulliidnrua. " Pandian " (an early king 
of Athene) " married Zeoxlppe, his mother'* eleter, by 
whom he had two daughters, Pro cue nnd 1‘hilomolA. 
and two »uu», Ereohtheu* aud iiuto* A war broke 
out with Lobdos about some debatable land, and 
Rrechtheu* invite.) the allianoe of Teraua of Thrace, 
the son of Area. Having brought the war, with the 
aid of Tercus, to a happy end, ho gave him hi* daughter 
Procnn to wife. By 1Wii», Tereus had a mm, I lye, 
and thereafter Ml In lovo witli Philomela, whom ho 
seduced, protending that lVrcno w** dead, whoreaa 
lie had realty concealed her Momawlier* in hie land*, 
Thereon ho married Philomela, and cut out her tongue 
But she wovo into a robe character* that told the 
whole atory, nnd by ineaiiH of thaw acquainted Procnu 
with her sufferings. Thereon Procno Mind her deter, 
and slew Itys, her own non, whrao body aim cooked, 
and served up to Torou* In a banquet. Thereafter 
Procno and her sister fled together, and Tcrous ecined 
an ore and followed after them. They were ovortekon 
at Daulia in Phocis, and prayed to the goda that they 
might be turned into birds So l’rocne became the 
nightingale, and Philomela the swallow, while Tereus 
was changed into a hoopoe."* Pana&uiaa has a different 
legend ; l'rocno and Philomela died of cxcaalvo grief. 
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Three ancient men ami women metamorphceed into 
birds were honoured as ancestors by the Athenians' 
Thu> the unceasing musical wuil of the nightingale 
and the shrill cry of tho swallow were explained by 
a Greek atory. The birds ware lamenting their old 
human sorrow, aa tho honey-bird in Africa still repeat* 
tiie name of her lent ton. 

Why does the red-robin live near tho dwellings of 
men, a bold and friendly birdt Tho Chippowsy 
Indian* nay ho wa* hum a young bravo whoso father 
not him 0 task too aruel for hla strength, and made 
him "(Arvo too long when 1m reached mans retain. 
Hu turned into a robin, and aaid to his father, "I 
shall always bo tho friond of man, ami keep near their 
dwellings, I Could not gratify ynur prido ns a warrior, 
but I will cheer yon by my songs." 1 Thu converse of 
this legend Is the Oreok inylh of tlm hawk, Why Is 
the hawk so hated by birds \ 1 Herat was a benevolent 
person who suooonred a race hated by Poseidon. Tho 
g«id therefore changed him into a hawk, and made 
him as much detested by birds, and ns fatal to them, 
M be hod boon beloved by and gentle to men. 0 Tho 
Hervoy Islanders explain tho peculiarities of several 
Rshes by the stars :hoy took in the adventure* of Ina, 
who stamped, for example, on the sole, and #0 flattened 
ldm for over. 4 In Oroooo tho dolphins were, accord- 
ingto the Homeric hymn to Dionysus, metamorphosed 
pirates who hud insulted the god. But because tta 
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dolphin found the hidden a&a-goddau» whom Powidou 
loved, the dolphin, too, wee rained by the grateful sta- 
ged to the "tars' The vulture and Live heron, according 
to Brno (said to have been a pried Haw in Delphi and 
the uutlior of a Greek treaties on the tradition* about 
bird*], were On CO a man named Aigupioa (vulture) and 
h» mother, Boulia 'They sinned inadvertently, like 
<£dipua and Jocaata; wherefore Bouli*. becoming 
aware of the guilt, wan about to put out tho ey« of 
h*r *on an<l "lay henteif 'lfcen they were changed, 
liouliH into tho heron, " whidi tour* out and food* on 
tho eyca of anakoa, bird* and tUhee, and Aigupioa 
into tJm vulture which Wi* hi* name". Thil itory, 
Of which the more repulsive detail* are fiupprattud, it 
much Ire* planing and more Nwage than the Harvey 
IslundunT myth of the origin of p»g» Moaru WU an 
old blind man who lived with hi* eon Katiougla. 
Thoro ramo a year of famine, and Katioagia hod groat 
difflaulty in finding food for himnslf auil hie father. 
Ho gavo the blind old man pudding* of banana root* 
and fishes, while he lived himself on neo-slugs and nlioll- 
K*h. like the people of Terra del Fungu. But blind 
old Moaru sunpooted hio non of giving him tho worst 
aharo and keeping what was beet for himself. At last 
he discovered that Kationgia was really l wing starved ; 
ho felt hi* body, and found thot ho was a moro living 
skeleton. Tho two wepb together, and the father 
mode a feast of some cocoa-nuts and bread-fruit, which 
he lmd reserved agaiust tho lest extremity. When ail 
was finished, he said lie had wilcn his last meal and 
was about to die. He ordered his sou to cover him 
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with loaves and gTsas and return to the spot in four 
days If worms were crawling about, ho w«* to 
throw loaves and g nut* over thorn anil ooiuo back 
four day* later, Kationgia did as ho was instructed, 
and, on his second visit to tho grave, found the whole 
inas- of loaves in commotion. A brood of pig*, black, 
white and apocltlod, had sprung up from the soil ; 
famine was a thing of the paat, ami Kstiimgia became 
a great cliiof in tho Island.' 

" Tho owl was a Inher'd daughter " is tho fragment 
of Christian mythology preserved hy Ophelia The 
baker’s daughter boliaved rudely to our Lord, ami wan 
changed into the bird that looks not on tho sun. Tho 
thinks had II similar legend nf reminine impiety hy 
which thay mythically explained tho origin of tho 
owl, tho bat and the eagle-owl, Minyaa of Orclm* 
m«ins hail three danghlar*, Tnncippe, Andpps and 
Aloathco, moat Industrious women, who daolinad te 
join tho wild myrtartsa of Dkmyiui The gixl took 
the sliape of a uiaiden, and triod to win them to his 
worship. They refused, and lie assumed the fonn of 
a hull, a lion, and a leopard os cosily as tlio chiefs of 
the Abiponea booemo tigers, or as the chiefs among 
the African Barotse and Boloudu maUunorpliom thorn- 
sol vea into Ilona aud alligators.' The daughters of 
Minyaa, in alann, drew lota to de tannine which of 
thorn should mcrifice g victim to tho god. Loucippo 
drew the lot anil otfenvi up her own aoa. They then 
rushed to join the sacred rites of Dionysus, when 
Hermes transformed them into the but, tho owl and tho 
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eagle-owl, and these three hide from the light of the 
sun.' 

A few example* of Bushman and Australian myths 
explanatory of the colour, and habits of nnitnalB 
will probably suffice to establish the resemblance be- 
tween savage and Hellenic legends of this chsractsr. 
The Bushman myth shout tho origin of the eland (a 
large antelope) is not printed in full by Dr, Bleok, but 
hr observes that it " gives an account of tha reasons 
for tho ooloure of tho gomibolc, hartebeost, elond, 
quagga and springbok Speculative Bushman seem 
to hivo bosn pu sided to account for the wildness of 
tho elaud, It would be much mors convenient if the 
eland ware Umo and could bo easily oaptured, They 
explain ita wildnoes by saying that the oland was 
-•polled" baton Oogn.the errator, or rather maker 
of most thing*, had quits finished It. Cngn's 
relations came and hunted tho first eland too soon, 
after which all other elands glow wild. Cogn thou 
said, "Qo and hunt them end try to kill one; Dial 
is now your work, for it was yon who spoilt them 
The Bushmen havo another myth explanatory of tho 
whito patch oe on tho breasts of mows in their country. 
Some men tarried long at their hunting, and their 
wives sent out crows in search of their husbands. 
Bound coch crow's nock was hung a piece of fat to 
serve as food on tho journey. Honco tho crows have 
whito pitches on breast and neck. 

In Australis tho origins of nearly all animals appear 
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to be explained in myths, of which a fair collection 
is priutod in Mr. Brough Symth's Aborigines of 
Pieforia. 1 Still batter example* occur in Mm. Langloh 
Parker* Australian Ltgimds. Why is the crano 
so thin I Once ho wsh a man named Kar-wewi, (he 
second man fnshionod out of day by Pond-j«l, a 
singular creative being, whose chequered career is 
traced elsewhere in our chapter on " Savage Myths 
of the Origin of the World Hnd of Man \ Kar-ween 
and Pund-jel had a quarrel about the wives of the 
former, whom Pund-Jol was inoliuad to admire. The 
crafty Kmr-woen gave a dance (jugargiull, conMortt), 
at which the creator Pund-jel woe disporting himself 
gaily (like the Groat Pniyandrum), whan Kar-ween 
pinned him with a spear, Pnnd-Jol threw another 
which took Kar-ween in the knee-joint, so that, he 
oould not walk, but soon pined away and beotuu* u 
more skeleloa “ ThoreupOo Pund-jel mads Kar-woon 
a crane." and that is why the crane lute such attenuated 
legs. The Kortumo, Munkari and Walngilhe, now 
Wrdi, were once mun. The two latter behaved un- 
kindly to Uieir friend Kortume, who shot thorn out of 
hi* hut in u storin oF rain, singing at tho some time 
an inoantotion. The threo then turnod into birds, an<i 
when the Kortumo singa it is a token that rain may 
lie expected. 

Lot ub now compare with thcw> Australian mythB 
of the origin of certain opocioe of birds the Greek story 
of the origin of frogs, as told by Manecratos aud 
Nicandor.' The frogs were herdsmen metamorphosed 
by Leto, tho mother of Apollo. But, by way of 
> Vet L p. m d • Aalcaliiix IaVnOU. urr. 
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showing how closely akin are the fancies of Greeks 
and Australian black fellows, we shall tell the legend 
without the proper names, which gave it a fictitious 
dignity. 

THE ORIOIN OP FROGS. 

"A woman boro two children, and sought for a 
walar-spring wherein to bathe them. 8he found u 
well, but hudnnnn drove her away from it that their 
cattle might drink. Then some wolvea met her and 
led her to a river, of which she drank, and In its waters 
aha bathed her children. Then aha wont baok to the 
well where tho herdsmen wove now bathing, and she 
tunnel them all into frog*. Shu struck their back* 
and nhouldore with a rough oteno and drove thorn 
luto Ih" waters, and ever aiuoo tliat. day frogs Uve 
in marehea and beeide rivers " 

A volume might be filled with such example of tho 
kindred fauolas of Greeks and savage*. Enough has 
probably boon said to illustrate our point, which i* 
that Oreok mythe of this character woro inherited 
from tho period of savagery, when ideas of metamor- 
phoei* and of tho kinship of men and boasts wore real 
practical beliefs. Events conoeived to bo common in 
real life wore introduced into myths, aud those myths 
wore oarage science, and were intended to aooount for 
the Origin of Ppcoioa But when once this train of 
imagination has boon fired, it burns on both in litera- 
ture and in the legends of the peasantry. Every one 
who writes a Christmas tale for children now employs 
the machinery of metamorphosis, and in European 
folk-lore, as Fontenelle remarked, storiea persist which 
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are precisely similar in kind to the minor myths of 
tftVOge* 

Heasoning in this wise, the Mundas of Bengal thus 
account for peculiarities of certain animals. Sing 
Bonga, the chief god, casteartaiu people out of heaven ; 
they fell to earth, found iron ore, and began .melting 
it. The black .moke displeased Sing Bong*, who nont 
two king crow* and an owl to bid poople cease to 
pollute the atmosphere. But the iron smelter* spoiled 
these bird.' tail., and blackened the previously white 
crow, soorched its bosk red, and flattened its head. 
Sing Donga burned man, and turned woman into hilla 
and waterspouts.* 

Kxaraploa of this ohms of myth in Indo- Aryan 
litaraturn are not. hart I tO And. Why is ilnwn rod t 
Why are donksy* slow t Why have mules no young 
one* 1 Mules havo no foal* bocaaae they were severely 
burned whan Agni (fire) drove thorn in a chariot raw, 
Dawn i. rad, not because (as in Australia) -ho wear** 
red kangaroo cloak, but becau-o *lio oompoted in this 
raos with red oowa for her oouraor*. Donkoy* aro 
alow fcecnuao they nover recovered from Iheir exertion* 
in the -nine race, when the As vine culled on their um 
and lindod themsalves the winner*.' And oowa aro 
accommodated with hornB for a reason no lee* probable 
and satisfactory .* 

Though in the legends of the lees developed peoples 
men ond women are more frequently metamorphosed 
into birds and boasts than into stone* and planta, yet 
such change* of form are by no menu* unknown To 
the north-east of Western Point there lie* a range of 
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hill*, inhabited, according to the natives of Victoria, 
by a enature who* body ia made of stone, and 
weapons make no wound in no sturdy a constitution. 
The blacks refuse to visit the range haunted by the 
mythic stone Is-nst " Some black follows were once 
camped at the lakes near Shoving Point They were 
cooking their fish when a native dug came up. They 
did not give him anything to eat, He became crow 
and aaid, 1 You black fellows have loU of Ash, hut you 
give mo none '• So ho changed thorn oil into a big 
ruck. TTiio in quite true, for the big rock in then to 
this day. and 1 have aeon it with my own cyea ." 1 
Another native, Toolabar, mys that the women of tho 
dulling party cried out yacka tom, ' very good A 
dug replied yj ek>t lorn, and they were all changed Into 
rock* This very man, Toolabar, oooo heard a dog 
begin to talk, whereupon lie and his father flol. Had 
they waited they would have become stone* “ Wo 
should have been like it, watUng," that is, stones. 

Among tho North Araerioan Indians ony etono 
which his a irsnmlilance to the human or animal figure 
is explainod as an example of meUmurpliosiH. Three 
stones among tho Aricarna were a girl, her lover and 
her dog, who fled from home because the course of 
true love did not run smooth, and who wore petrified. 
Certain stones near Chinook Point were sea- giants 
who swallowed a man His brother, by aid of Are, 
dried up the bay and released tho man, still alivo, 
from tho tody of the giaDt. Than the giauta wore 
turned into rocka* The rising sun in Pvpol VuA (if 
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tho evidence of Popol Vuk, the Qnichua auered book, 
is to be accepted) change*! into etono tho lion, Serpent 
and tiger gods. The Standing Book on the Upper 
Missouri ii adored by Urn Indiana, and decorated with 
colored ribbona and skins of animak Tbia stone won 
a woman, who, like Niobo, became literally petrified 
will) grief when bar huabaad took a second wife. 
Another atono- woman In a cave on the banka of the 
Kiekapoo wa* wont to kill people who came near her, 
and ia even now approached with great ruspset The 
Oneidaa and Diootahs olaim dcaoent from stonce to 
which they ascribe animation. 1 Muntaalnm njiealu of 
a sacred stone which was removed from a mountain by 
one of the Incaa. A parrot flow out of it and lodged 
in another stone, wliich die nativoe still worship.* Tim 
Breton myth about ono of tho groat stone oiroles (Urn 
stones were peasants who danoed on a Sunday) is a 
well known example of obis kind of myth surviving 
in folk-lore. There ia a kind of Mono Aetroon • near 
Little Muuiton Crook, " resembling the bust of a man 
whoae head is deoocuted w ith the horns of a stag V A 
crowd of myths of metamorphosis into stono wiU bo 
found among the Iroquois legends in Report oj Bur mu 
of Ethnology, 1880-8L If men may become stones, 
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on the other hand, in Samoa (a* in the Greek myth of 
Deucalion), "tonne may botxmio raon. 1 Gods, too, 
especially when these gods happen to bo cuttlefish, 
might bo petrified They were chaw*! In Samoa by 
an Upolu hero, who caught them in a great net and 
killed them "They wen eliaugorl into stones, and 
now stand up in a rocky part of the lagoon on the 
north aide of Upolu."* Mauka, tho first, man, came 
out of a stone. In short,* men and atone* and boosts 
and god* and thunder have Interchangeable forms. 
In Mangais ‘ tho god Ra was tossed up into the sky 
by Maul and became pumioe-stouo. Many samples 
of this petriflod deity are fouud in Mangais. In 
Midanfoia mature are so mixed that It is not assy 
todfloidc whethor a worshipful atone la the dwelling of 
a dead man's soul or is of spirituad morit in itaelf, or 
wlwtlwr ' tho aton« is the spirit's outward port or 
orgou The V u l, or spirit, ha# much the same rela- 
tion* with snakes, owls and shark** Qasnvmu, tlm 
mythical opponontof Qat, the Melanesian Prometheus, 
"fell deed from heaven” (llko IU in Mangia), and 
waa turned into a stone, on which uteri tioos nrn made 
by those who desire strength in fighting. 

Without delaying longer among aavage myths of 
motamorphcais into stones, it may be briefly shown 
that tho Greeks retained this with all tho other 
vagaries of early fancy. Every one remembers tho 
use which Persons mode of tho Gorgon's head, and 
the stones on the coast of Seriphus, which, like the 
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atODM near WfBUrn Point in Victoria, had onoe boon 
men, the entxnir* of tho boro. " Abw bo alow the 
Gorgon," uiign Pindar, "and baro homo her head, 
with nerpont trwBoa decked, to the island folk a atony 
death.' 01 nerve Pindar's explanatory remark : ■ I »ve-n 
thorn is no marvel impMiihle if god* have wrought 
thereto". In the oaroo pioua spirit a Turk in an isl. 
of the Levant onoo told Mr. Nowton a story of bow a 
man huniod a stag, and the stag spoke to him. " Tho 
oUg ■poker* Raid Mr. Nowton. " Y«, by Allab'a 
will." ropliod the Turk Liko Pindar, he was repeating 
an incident quite natural to the minda of Auntrelions, 
or Bushmen, or Samoans, or Had Mon, but, like tho 
religious Pindar, ho felt that tho eflhlr was rather 
marvellooi, and aoconnted for It by the oxerdae of 
omnipotent power. 1 The Oroek example of Niobe 
and hoi 1 children may (wet bo quoted in Mr. Bridges' 
translation from the Iliad f— 

And M»nia)i*ri now. amoi* tony mouiUlu rooky 
On HtyyUy, «h.f. oaeflli IK- nymphs M nl*h» 

Wbo diu** aU Uj b i AakalOM* •liuam. 

The oom proud molh.r IMs. haronll a rrok, 

And In ooU teas*', broody o' or U,a «oddyii' wrong. 

-fVom«lAnu (A« iWdrtspw.* 

In the Iliad it is added that Oronion tn»do the people 
into stones. Tho attitude of the lator Greek mind 
towards theee myths may be observed in a fragment 
of Philemon, the oomic |»oet, " Never, by the gods, 
hnvo I boliovod, nor will baliovo, that Niobe the stone 
was onoe a woman. Nay, by reason of her calamities 
a he became speechla*, and so, from her ailenoo, was 
called a stone."* 
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There is another famous petrification in the Iliad. 
Whan thfl prodigy of the souke and the sparrows had 
appeared to the Assembled Aehieana at Aulin, Zeus 
displayed a great marvel, and changed info a stone the 
serpent which swallowed tho young of the sparrow. 
Changes into stone, Umugh leas common than changes 
into ftshea, birds and beast*, were thus obviously not 
too strange Tor the credulity of Greek mythology, 
which oould also believe that a stone became Urn 
raothor of Agdoatia by Zeus. 

As to interchange of shape In-tween men and women 
and /-flints, our information, so far as the lower racea 
aro concerned, ia copious. It has already been 
shown that tho totems of many stocks in all parts of 
Die world are plants, and this bells? in connection with 
a plant by itself demonstrate that the coufunod belief 
in all thing* being on one level has thus introduced 
vogotablea into the dominion of myth. A* far as 
pOMewing souls is concerned, Mr. Tylor has proved 
Unit plants are as well equipped u men or beast* or 
miuersls. 1 In Tndia the doctriao of transmigration 
" wiiUly and clearly recognises Um idea of trees or 
smaller plants being animated by human soul* Tn 
tho well-known ancient Egyptian story ol " The Two 
Brothers,”' the life of the younger Is practically 
merged in that of the acacia tree whore he hue hidden 
kia heart ; and when he becomes a bull and ia sacri- 
ficed, his spiritual part pomes Into a pair of I’ersea 
trees. The Yarn cans of Bolivia nay Uut a girl 

*PrtmUt* Cultm. L 145: euinplM o( 3drty Uudm, l>fC)K 
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once bewailed in the fonwt. her lovorlm oeUte. She 
hapjwnod to notioe a beautiful tree, which she adorned 
with ornament* a* well a* she might. The tree as- 
Mimed the chape of a handsome young man — 

htio did net and him to leuiiu, 

B-l. lightly wining ttaoufB, 

Ha did tv pay Uar klx for Hu, 

Wllh alary thmto.' 

J. G Muller, who quotea thla tale from Andris, aaya 
it hai " many analogies with the tale* ol metamor- 
iJiOiie of human beings into trees among the undents, 
a a reportod by Orid The worship of plant* and 
trocw U a well-known feature in religion, and probably 
implies (at least In many row*) a recognition of 
pemonaJity. In Samoa, motamorplioai. into vegetable* 
is not unconimon. For •xamplo, the king of Fiji was 
a cannibal, and (very naturally) " tho people wore 
melting away under him The brother* Toa and 
Fale, wiahing to escape tho royal oven, adopted verious 
changes of shape They know that straight Umber 
was bring sought for to moke a canoe for tbs king, 
no Pale, when lie assumed n vegetable form, became 
a crooked Mick overgrown with extopors, but Toa 
“ preferred standing erect, aa a handsome straight 
tree”. Poor Toa was therefore cut down by the 
king’s shipwrights, though, thank* to hie brother’s 
magic wilns, they did not make a canoe out of him 
after alL 1 In Samoa the treee are so far human 
that they not only go to war with each other, but 
actually embark in canoes to seek out distant snomim’ 



1 3. O Malta-, .Uurt*. L'rrO., p. Kt. 
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The Ottawa Indians account for the origin of maize 
by a myth in which a wizard fought with and con 
querod u little man who had u little crown of feather*. 
Krom hie ashes aruw the maize with ite cruwn of 
leave* and heavy earn of own.' 

In Mangaia the myth of the origin of the eoooa-nut 
tree is a serial of transformation sconoe, in which the 
pernon* shift shapes with the alacrity of medicine- 
men. Id* uied to bathe in a pool where an ottl 
became quite familiar with her. At last tho flah 
took oourago and made hia declaration. TTo waa Tuna, 
thr chief of all ecU. ' Be miue," he cried, and Ina 
wan Ida For aome my.ticsd reason he waa obliged to 
loave hor, but (liko the White Oat iu tho fuiry tale) 
he requested hor to cut off hie ecTa head and bury It, 
Regretfully but firmly did lna comply with his re 
quest, and from tho burlod eel’s bead sprang two 
cocoa trees, one from each half of the brain of Tuna. 
Aa a proof of this be it reuisrksd, thst when the nut 
is husked wo always And no it " the two oyce and 
mouth of tlie lover of In*". 1 All over tho world, 
from ancient Egypt to the wigwams of tho Algonkins, 
plants and other matters ore said to have sprung from 
s dismembered god or hero, while men are said to 
have sprung from plants. 1 Wo may therefore perhaps 
look on it as a provod point that the general savage 
habit of “ levelling up" prevails even in their view of 
the vegetable world, and has left traces (os wo have 
seen) in thoir myths. 

Taming now to the mythology of Qrooco we see 

»A«.U. Omt.iSO. 'GUI, onW p !» 
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that tho mime rule hoi ■In good. Metamorphosis into 
planus and flowers it extremely common ; the instances 
of Daphne, Myrrha, Hyacinth, Narcissus and the 
eaetere of Phiethon at once occur to the memory. 

Meet of those mytha in which everything in Nature 
become* peraonal and human, whilo all poi-aon* may 
become anything in Nature, wo explain, then, os aurvi* 
vala or imitation* of talea oonceivod when won were in 
the aavago intellectual condition. In that utage, a* we 
demonstrated, no lino la druwn between things animate 
and inanimnte, dumb or " arUculate upesking," organic 
or inorganic, personal or Imperaonal. Such a mental 
atage, again, is reflected in tho nature-myths, many of 
whioli ore merely " artiologioal,'*— aaaign a cam*, that, 
ie, for phenomena, and satisfy air indolent and credulous 
ourlceity. 

Wo muy bo asked again, ■ But how did thia 
1 actual condition oomo to exist I " To answer that is 
no part of our buainoaa ; for ua it i* enough to traco 
myth, or a rertain olement in myth, to a demon* 
■liable and actual stage of thought But this *Uge, 
which is constantly found to aurvivo in the minds of 
children, bi tliua explained or doscribcd by Hume In 
Iris Essay on Natural Religion : " There is sn universal 
tendency in mankind to conceive all beinga like them- 
selves, and to transfer to every object those qualities 
. . . of which they are intimately amadous Now 
they believe themaelvos to be consdoua of magical and 
supernatural powers, which they do not, of course, 
pceaeea. The*) powers of effecting metaroorphewi*, of 
" ah*i»e*Bhifting," of flying, of becoming invisible at 
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will, of onvermng widh the dead, of miraculously 
healing the sick, savages paw on to their goda (as will 
lx shown in a later chapter), and the goto of myth 
survive and retain the miraculous gifts after their 
wwshippora (Wjuw more reasonable) have quite 
forgotten that they themaolv® once claimed similar 
endowment*. So far, then, it haa boon shown that 
savage fancy, wherever studied, la wild ; that savage 
curiosity is kiwi ; Uiat 8avage credulity ia practically 
boundlaaa Those considerations explain the existence 
of savage myths of sun, shim, bcvite, plants and 
«Wu«, eimilar mytha All Oreok legend and the 
Sanskrit BrahmiUM We Ooucludo that. In Crook 
and Sanskrit, the myth* art relics (whether borrowed 
a Inherited) of tho savage mental statin. 
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CHAPTER VI 

NON. ARY AH MYTB8 ON TUB OHIO IN OF TUB 
WOULD AND ON MAN. 

n»ruUm or »jik-VM>u «r«u« or mu ud a u«im» m,uu or 
AurtraW. Ar Umo. Iil.i.U, Ifcalunu. Owhww*. Mmi-jim, Moi, 
Horau. Irojon* lXopn, W»r«Jou. WIuhoIwcon CfcdSua* IMa- 
IhU, PmIB) UIuiIbv Kurt.. Artw. I'traTUM -HlolUrtl, of Uou 
p.r.ulln« oil Hum pupl* « nrlMo nortlUimi tfmxlU, ul oi.lUra 

Tk« rliffiooltios of clessifloation which benot tin utiHy 
of mythology have Already boon dwcribod. Nowhere 
are they non porplaxing than when wo t.ry ta classify 
what may bo styled Cosmogonic Myth* Tho very 
wurd coemo tjr/nio impli"" the pre-existence of the 
idea of a oosraos, on orderly uniform', and this woo 
exactly tho loot idea that could outer tho mind of the 
myth-makers There ia no such thing m ordorlirwus 
in thair mythical ooncoptions, and no such thing as 
an universe. Tho natural question, " Who made tho 
world, or how did the things in the world come to 
ho I " is tho question which is answered by oosroogouic 
myths But it is answered pieoemesd. To a Christian 
child the reply is given. " Qod modo all things We 
hare known this reply discussed by some little girls 
of six (a Scotch ministar’s daughters, and naturally 
metaphysical), one of whom solved all difficulties by 
the impromptu myth, " Qod first made a little place 
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to sUad on, and then ho mi-in the real But savages 
and the myth-makers, whose stories survive into the 
civilised religions, could adhere firmly to no such 
a©»unt. as this. Here occurs in the first edition of thin 
book the following passage : " They (aa vakeel have not, 
anc had not, the conwption of God as we understand 
what we mean by the word. Thoy have, and had at 
meet, only the small-change of the idea "Ood,"— hero 
the belief in a moral loin# who wntahea oonrluct ; here 
again the. hypothesis of a pre-human ruon of magnifii-!, 
non-natnrnl medicinemen, or of extra- natural being* 
witli human and magical attribute, but often wearing 
Iho fur, and fins, and fculhom of tlie lower animals. 
Mingled with these faith* (whether oarlier, Inter, or 
oixival In origin with theae) are the dread and love of 
ancestral glmate, often transmuting thomsolvir Into 
worship of an imaginary and Idea' first. parent of die 
tribo, who once more is often a haul or a bird. Hero 
is nothing like the notion of an omnipotent, inviriblo, 
spiritual being, the creator of our religion , horn is 
only la monrwno of the conception.' 

It ought to hern occurred to the author that he was 
hero traversing the main theory of hie own book, 
which is that r«%w>n ia one thing, myth quite 
another thing That many low races of savages en- 
tertain, in Imuni of religious thought, an elevated 
conception of a moral and undying Maker of Things, 
and Master of Lifo, a Father in Hnaven, lias already 
been staled, and knowledge of tho facts has boon 
amaiderably increased since tliis work first appeared 
(1887). But the mythical conceptions described 
in the last paragraph coexist with the religious 
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con&iption in the faiths of very low oarages, such as 
the Australians and AndamautMu, just os the same 
contradictory coexistence is notorious in ancient 
Greece, India, Egypt and Anahuae. Iu a senm, 
certain low savages have tho "conception of God, 
as wa understand what wo mean by the word". 
But that sense. when savages coins to Bpinuiug 
fables about origins, in apt to bo ovorlnid and per- 
ploxed by the frivolity of their mythical faucy. 

With such shifting, grotesque and inadequate fables, 
tha eoamoguuie myths of the world am ncoomorily 
bewildered and psrpta«L Wo Lava already sonu in 
tho chapter on ''Nature Myths " that many things, 
sun, mono, the stare, " that have another birth,” and 
various animals and plants, arc accounted fur on tho 
hypothesis that thsy are Incur than tho appmranoa of 
man- that they originally were men. To tho European 
mind it nous natural to rank myths of tho gods Iwfore 
myths of the making or tho evolution of tho world, 
ImoaiLW our religion, like that of the more pkilonphio 
Greeks, oaken tho deity tho fount of all exUtrucss, 
causa coMMns, ■ what unmoved moves," tho beginning 
and Urn end, But the myth-makore, .Insisting any 
such ideas they may posnaw, find It necessary, 
like the ahild of whom wo spoke, to postulate a plow 
fur tho divine energy to work from, and that place is 
the earth or the heavens. Than, again, heaven and 
earth are thenwslvre often regarded in the usual 
mythical way, as animated, aa persons with ports and 
passions, and finally, among advancing mow, as gods. 
Into this medley of incongruous snd inammsh-nt con- 
ceptions we must introduce what order wu may, always 
VOL. I. 11 
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remembering that the order is not nativo to the subject, 
hot in brought in for the purpose of study. 

The origin of the world usd of man is naturally a 
problem which in* excited the curicnity of the leant 
developed minds Every savage race ban its own 
mytha on this subject, most of them bearing the marks 
of tho childish and crude imagination, whose character 
wu have investigated, and all varying in auiuunl of 
what may 1 * called philosophical thought. 

All tho ooeinogonio myths, as distinct from religious 
belief ill a Creator, waver between tho llirury of 
construction, or rullmr of reconstruction, and tho theory 
of evoiuUon, vary rudely conceived. The earth, as a 
rtilo, m mythically averred to have grown out of some 
original matter, perhaps an animal, ptrhapi an egg 
which floated on the waters, perhaps a handful of mud 
from below the waters Hut this conception docs not 
exclude the idea that many of tho tiring" In the world, 
minarula, plants and what not, are fragments of the 
framo of a wml-aupeniatunU and gigantic being, 
human or bestial, belonging to a race which preceded 
tho advent of man. 1 8uoh wore tho Titans, demi gods, 
Numimbuugutiiaa in Australia. Various member" of 
thin race are found active in mytha of the creation, 
or rather the construction, of man and of the world. 
Among tho lowest races it is to be noted that mythical 
animals of supernatural power often take the place of 
beings like the Finnish W&inainoincn, tho Greek 
Prometheus, the Zulu Unkulonkulu, the Red Indian 
Mauaboxho, himself usually a great hare. 

The ague before the development or creation of man 
> Uufolilai, SUm*i . L xx. 
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are filled up, in the myth*, with the love* and ware of 
supernatural pocple. The appearance of man ift ex- 
plained in three or four contradictory ways, each of 
which la represented in the various myth* of meet 
mythologies. Often man is fashioned out of clay, 
or stone, or other materials, by a Maker of all things, 
sometimes half human or bestial, but also half- 
divine. Sometime* the first man riaea out of the 
earth, and h himself eoufuaod with the Creator, a 
theory porha|w illustrated by the Zulu myth of Un- 
kulunkulu, "The Old, Old Ono". Sometimee man 
arrive" ready made, with most of the animal#, from 
his former homo in a hole in the ground, and ho 
fumhhee the world for himself with etare, aun, moon 
and evnrythiag olw ho needs. Again, there are many 
myths which declare that man was ovolvod out of ono 
or other of the lower animals. This myth is usually 
employed by tribesmen to explain the origin of their 
own peculiar stock of kindred. Onoo more, man Is 
taken to be the fruit of »mo treo or plant, or not to 
have emerged ready-made, but to have grown out of 
the ground llko a plant or a tree. In aomo countrire, 
as among the Bochuanae, the ficnotiann, and tho 1’eru. 
vians, tho spot where mon first came out on earth is 
known to be some neighbouring marsh or cave. Lastly, 
man is occasionally represented as having boen frnuiod 
out of a piece of the body of the Crmtor, or made by 
Rome demiurgic potter out of clay. All these legends 
are told by savages, with no sense of their inconsistency. 
There is no single orthodoxy on the matter, and wc 
shall see that all those theories coexist pell-mell 
among the mythological tradition# of civilised races. 
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In almost every mythology, too, tho whole theory of 
the origin of man is crossed by the tradition of a 
Deluge, or some other great destruction, followed by 
revival or reoonntxuetlon of the species, a tale by no 
means uooMttrily of Biblical origin. 

In examining savage myths of the origin of man 
and of the world, we shall begin by considering those 
current among the moat backward peoples, whew no 
hereditary or endowed priesthood haH elaborated and 
improved the popular boliefa. The native* of Aus- 
tralia furnish ns with inytheof a purely popular type, 
the property, not of profoaiiona) priests and poets, but 
of all the old men and full-grown warriom of the 
country. Here, aa everywhere olee, tho student moot 
be on his guard against accepting myth* which arc 
dieguisnl forms of missionary toad ting. 1 

In Southern Australia we learn that tho Boon- 
oorong, au Australian coa*t tribe, aacribe the craatiun 
of tilings to a being named Bun-jtl or Pund-jeL lie 
figimw a* flic chief of au curlier supernatural class of 
existence, with human relationship* ; thus he “ has a 
wife, Wivm /ocs ht ktu never scan,” brother*, a son, 
and so on. Now tills name Bun-jcl mean* " eagle- 
lutwk,” and the eoglo-hnwk i* a tolom among certain 
Block*. Thus, when wo hoar that Eagle-hawk is tho 
maker of men and things we are reminded of the 
Buriiuian erenUtr, Cagn, who now receives prayers of 
considerable beauty and pathos, but who is (in some 

I Tujlln, m MrrtHfwi. " H. cnu.1 tint pf »p. IH lint 

On AiBUiUu bollive ts s rruuo U on nu, Iuuihi Up Nftrrtiifrd, 
to amp's. U( till* NtrndPTO 'juft.1* o.u/lhln* - . N.nj.l.rr. Ii but 
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theories) identified with btggvn, the mantis inroct, a 
creative grasshopper, and the chief figure in Bushman 
mythology 1 Bun-jol or Pund-jel also figures b Aus- 
tralian belief, neither us the creator nor os the oagie- 
hawk, but "as an old niau who lives at tho soureaa of 
the Yarra river, where he possesses great, multitudes 
of cattle*.' The term Bun-jel is alert usod, much like 
our " Mr." to deuote the older men of tho Kurnai and 
Briakolung, aomo of whom have magical power* One 
of them, Krnwra,or * West Wind," mn cause the wind to 
blow eo violaotly as to prevent the natives from climb- 
ing trees ; this man has semi-divine attributes. From 
these fuoU it appears that this Australian creator, b 
myth, partakes of the character of the totem or worship- 
ful bea-t, and of that of the wlsurd or modlcine-raan. 
Mu carried a largo knife, and, when ho made the north, 
he went up and down slicing it into creeks and vallojs. 
Tho aborigines of tho northern parts of Victoria worn 
to bolieve ta Pund-jel In wlmt may perliepa bo his 
most primitive mythical shape, that of an eagle.' 'Huh 
eagle and a crow created everything, and separate! 
tho Murray blacks bto their two main division#, which 
derive their names from tho crow and tho oagle Tho 
Melbourne block" mam to make Pund-jel more anthro- 
pomorphic. Men are Ills nXAffftaia figures 

kneaded of day, as Aristophanes says in the Birds. 
Pund-jel made two day images of men, and danced 
round them. " Ho made thoir hair-one had straight, 

1 Bin*. A<**nl Y Ihtlm m MyU*C, V y, p. C ; Otf* H-nlKiy 
toejun.. Jnlj, ]«7«, w 1-18 i KamUmi /Ctrtni, pp MO, tZ i. 
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one curly hair — of hark. He danced round them. 
He lay on them, and breathed hia breath Into tlirir 
mouth*, none* and imvrJs, ami danced round thorn. 
Then they arose full-grown young men.'' Souio blacks 
soring a brickxcakor at work on a bridge over the 
Yairu exclaimed, "Like 'em that I’und-jal make ’em 
Koolin But other black* prefer to believe that m 
P indar puts the Phrygian legend, tho sun saw men 
growing like tewa. 

Tha feat man waa formed out of tlie gum of a watti* 
tree, and earn* out of the knot of a wattle- troo He 
then on Wired into a young woman (though ho was the 
(lr*t man) and was born,* Ilia Encounter Bay people 
have another myth, which might have been attributed 
by Dean Swift to the Yahoos, *> foul an origin doaa 
it allot to mankind. 

Atuittullnu mytliH of creation are by no means ox- 
nlnrivo of a hypothesis of ovolutioo. Thus tbo Dioyrio, 
whose notions Mr. Ghmxi lias reoonlad, hold a very 
mixed view. They aver that “ the good spirit “ Moora- 
Moom made n number of small blank limrds, liked 
them, and promised them dominion. lie divide*! thalr 
feet into tone and lingers, gave them noace and lips, 
and set th"in upright, Down they fell, and Moor*. 
Moors cut off their tails Thou they walked erect and 
wore man.* Tho conclusion of the adventures of ono 
Australian creator is molancholy. He lias csuumhI to 
dwell among mortals whom ho watches and inspires. 
Tho Jay pCMKOBed many liaga full of wind ; ha 
opened them, end Pund-jri was carried up by the blast 
■N()SI, AUrifwnu SwnmBr Jhy. H«. hla. “Goto of lAi 
Un-at Htut". 
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into the heavens. Rut- this event did not occur before 
Fund-jo) had taught men and women the eeaentul arU 
of life. He bod shown the former how to sposr 
kangaroos, he still exist* and inspires poeU. From the 
cosmogonic myths of Australia (tho character of some 
of which is in oont.rudirtion with tho higher religious 
belief of the people to bo later described) wo may turn, 
without meriting a race of much higher civilisation, to 
the dwellers in Mm Andaman Islands and thoir opinions 
shout the origin of thing*. 

Tho Andaman Islands, in the Ray of Bengal, am 
remote from any shores, and are protected from 
foreign influence* by dangerous coral roofs, und by 
tho reputed ferocity and oannibalism of Mio native* 
These are Negri lot. and are commonly spokon of as 
most abject savogeo. 'llioy aro not., however, without 
distinctions of rank ; they are dean, modest, moral 
after marriago, end most strict in tho observance of 
prohibited degrees. Unliko tho Australians, thoy aw 
how* and arrows, but aro anid to U incapable of 
striking a light, and, at all event*, Und the process so 
difficult that, like tho AualraUann and tho farmor in 
the Odywej, 1 thoy are compelled " to hoard the seels 
of lire ", Thoir mythology contains explanations of 
tho origin of men and animals, and of their own 
customs and language. 

Tho Andamaneso, long spokon of as " godless/' owe 
much to Mr. Man, an English official, who has mado 
a most careful study of thoir beliefs.* So extraordinary 
is die amtrediction between the relative purity and 
morality of the nligion and the -cragcry of the 

■ CMpa*.. 4*1. iJm-A. AAltoap- &*-. *ol HI p. U7 - ~f. 
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myth* of the Andaman*#, that, iu the first edition 
of this work, I insisted that the "spiritual god " of 
l.lui faith must have been " borrowed from the same 
quarter os tho at/me House " in vrhioli he is mythically 
raid to live- Hut later and wider study, and frosh 
information from various quarters, have amvinoed 
mo that the relativo purity of Andamans*: religion, 
with it* ethical sanction of conduct, may well bo, and 
probably is, a natural unborrowed development It 
i* easy for tny lit to borrow the notion of a stone 
house from our recent wttloinont at Port Blair. But 
it would not bo easy tor rtllgio* W borrow many 
new ideas from an ulion creed, in a very few years, 
whilt the noted ferocity of tho inlanders towards 
olningors, and ths InacoessiblUty of their abode, 
miiKu" oariior borrowing, on n largo acnlo at loast, 
highly improbable. The Andaman©** god, Puluga, 
ia " lilio ftre" hut invWble, ooborn and Immortal, 
knowing and punishing or rewarding, mao's deeds, 
oven "ths thought* of Uieir heart*". But whoa 
once mythical fancy plays round him, and stories are 
told alout. him, ho is credited with a wife who is an 
col or a shrimp, just aa Zeus made love as an ant or a 
cuckoo Puluga was tho maker of men ; no particular 
myth ns to how he made them is given. They tried 
to kill him, after the deluge (of which a grotesque 
my tii is told), but bo replied that he was " as hard as 
wood ", His legend is in the usual mythical contra- 
diction with the higher element* in his religion. 

leaving tho Andaman islaudore, but still studying 
races ia the lowest degree of civilisation, we oome bo 
the Bunhinen ol South Africa. This very curious and 
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interacting people, far inferior in material equipment 
to the Ilotten lota, is sometimes regarded as a branch 
of that race. 1 The Hottentot# call themselves ■ Khoi- 
ichoi," the Bushmen they style '• Ha ", The poor 8a 
lead the life of pariahs, anil are hated and chasrd by 
all other native* of South Africa. They are hunters 
and diggers for roots, while the Hottentots, perhaps 
their kinsmen, arr mtllo-hreodont 1 Being so iU- 
nourishivl, the Runhmcn are very small, but sturdy. 
They dwell in, or rather wander through, countries 
which have hean touched by some anduni civilisation, 
ai ia proved by the mystorloua mine* and rood* of 
Mashonaland. It is singular that the Bushmen poeacas 
a tradition aoooiding bo which they could once 11 make 
atone things Uial flew over rivera'’. They liavo 
remnrkablo artiitia powers, and their drawings of men 
and animal* on the walla of caves nu often not Inforlor 
to tlie designs on early Greek vuea, 1 

Tliua we must regard the Bushmen as powiihly 
degenerated from a higher status, though there is 
nothing toxcept perhaps the tradition about bridge- 
t uaking) to show that it was inoro oxaltod than tlmt 
of tlioir more prosperous neigldmurs, the Hottentot*, 
Tlio myUia of tho Bushmen, howuvar, are almost on 
the lowest knowu level. A vary good and authentic 
example of Bushman cosmogonic myth was given to 
Mr. Orptui, chief magistrate of St John's territory, by 
Qiug. King Nquaha’s huntsman. Q,ing " had never 

' Ike " DMm «- l/w«r Rmw". 
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seen a white min, tint in fighting," till ho became 
acquainted with Mr. Orpen. 1 The chiof force in Bueh- 
men myth in by Dr Block identified with the mantis, 
a a art of large grasshopper. Trough he "earn. at leant 
iu “chimifical a boast * an the Aryan creative boar, tiro 
"mighty big hare" of the Algoukina. the large spider 
who made tho world in tlie opinion of the Gold Coast 
people, or the eag'.eof the AuetraUone.yetthe insect, if in- 
soct he bo), like the othnra, ha. uehlevod mural qualities 
and ii addtvsaed in prayer. In his religion* aapeot he is 
nothing less than a grasshopper. Ho is eallol Cagn. 
" Cagn made all things and wo pray to him," naid Qing. 
" Cotl is the wife of Uaga" Qing did not know where 
they oemo tVom ; “ porlun* with the men who brought 
Gin son ", 'Hie fact i-, Qing - did not .lanes, that dance," 
that Is, was not one of the Buahmou initiated into tho 
more iwiterlc mysteries of Cagn. Till we, too, are 
Initiated, we mn know vraj little of Cagn in his religious 
aspect. Among tins Bushmen, as among tho Greeks, 
there is " no religious mystery without dancing". Qing 
wa< not very consistent. He said Cagn gave onlarsaud 
cauaod all thing- to appear and to bo made, TOD. moon, 
sUn>. wind, mountain* animals, and this, of course, is a 
lofty thoory of creation. Elsewhere myth avem that 
Cagn did not so much create ae manufacture the objects 
in nature. In his early day “the snakes were also 
mon Cagn struck snakes with his staff and turned 
them into men, as Zeus, in the iRginc&au myth, did 
with ants He also turned offending men into baboons. 
In Bushroao myth, little ae wo roally know of it, 
we see the usual opposition of fable and faith, a 
> 0*P4 MMSt y .Vaw«« July, 1S7A 
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kind creator in religion is apparently a magician in 
myth. 

Neighbours of the Bushmen, but more fortunate in 
their wealth of sheep and cattle, are the Ovahererc. 
The myth* of the Ovaheroro, a tribe dwelling in a part 
of Horaralund " which had not yet been under the 
influence of civilisation and Chrlatiauity," have been 
studied by Um Rov. H. Roldorbccko. missionary at 
Otycoondyupa. Tho Ovahororo, he says, have a kind 
of tree Ygdrtuil, a tree out of which men are Isira, 
and thi* plays a great part in their myth of creation. 
Tho troo, which still exist#, though at a great age, ia 
called tho Otnuml>oromboiiga tree. Out of It o»iuo. 
In the beginning, the flmt man and woman. Oxen 
stepped forth from it too, but baboon*, a* Caliban say* 
of tho sunt, '* came otherwise," and almep and goals 
spring from a flat rock. Blank petiplo are so coloured, 
according lo Iho Ovalwroro, Ucauso when Um find 
parents emerged from the tree and alow an ox. the 
anoaetrew of tho blacks appropriated the black liver 
of tin* victim. The OvoAuru .Voyuru or " old ones in 
heaven," one* let the skies down with a run, but drew 
thorn up again (as tho gods of the Salapatha Ura\- 
moss drew the sun) when moot of mankind had barn 
drowned,' The remnant padded tho old ones (w 
Odyiwous did tho sprits of tho deed) by (he sacrifice 
of a blmi owe, a practice still need to appease ghosts 
by tho Ovahororo. The neighbouring Omnnmbo 
ascribe tho creation of tuati to Killing*, who flame 
out of the earth, and made the first three sheep . 1 

i An of a TVI'ip R)«i In Africa wine M. Unnnl ln,i 
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Among tho Nam aquas, an African people on the 
same levol of noinmlie culture as the Ovaherero, a 
divine or heroic early being wiled Heitai Eihib hod 
a good deal to do with tho origin of thing". If he 
did not exactly make the animals, he impressed on 
them their characters, aud their habite (like those of 
the serpent in Genre**) are aoid to have been conferred 
by a cum, tho eurse of Hoitel Eihib, A precisely 
similar notion was found by Avila among tho Indians 
of HuarochM, whose divine culture-hero imposed, by a 
ourea or a blousing, their character and habits on the 
btihU.' Tho lion usod to live in a nest up a tr-eo till 
IlalUl Eihib earned him and bade him walk on the 
ground. He also ouraed the bare, " and tho hare no 
away, and in still running V The name of the Amt 
man is given an Eichaknanabiseb (with a multitude 
of " clicks'), aud ho in aaid to have met all the animnln 
on a flat rock, and playod a game with them for 
copper beads. The raiubow wm nude by Gaunab, 
who i« generally a malovolent being, of whom more 
hereafter. 

Leaving thceo African mow, which, whatever their 
relative degrees of culture, are physically somewhat 
emtmptibie, we uadi their norlJiern neighbours, tho 
Zulus. They arc among tho finest, aud certainly 
among the Inset religious, of the undeveloped peoples. 
Their faith is mainly in magic and ghoste, but there 
are traces of a fading and loftier bolief. 

The social and iiolitical condition of the Zulu is 
well under" tood. They are a pastoral, but not a 
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nomadic people, posting large knuils or towns They 
practice agriculture, and they had, till quite recently, 
a neutralised government and a largo army, nouiowhot 
on the Gorman ayBtein. They appear to have no 
regular clam or priests, and supernatural power U 
owned by the chiefs and tho king, and by diviner* 
and enroerors, who conduct tho aacriticen Their myths 
are the inure intonating because, whether from their 
natural scepticism, which confuted Bishop Column in 
his orthodox days, or from acquaintance with European 
idea*. they have began to doubt the truth nf thoir own 
traditions,' Tho Zulu theory of tho origin or man 
and of the world commenoo* with the fonts of Unltu 
lunkulu, " tho old. old one," who, In some Uganda, *u 
the Nrat man, "and broke off in the banning 
T-iUe ManalKwho among the Indians of North Amerioa, 
and lilto Walnamolnou among tho Finns, Uukolunkulo 
imparted to man a knowledge o( the arts, of marriage, 
and ao forth. His exploits In this direction, howovor, 
must bo oceaiderod in another part of this work. 
Men in general " oame out of a lied of roods But 
them is much confuaion aliout. this bod of rooda, named 
" Uthlaoga ", The younger people oak where dm bed 
of reeds was ; the old men do not know, and neither 
did their father* know. Bnt they slick to it that 
" that bod of roods still exists”. Educated Zulus 
appear somewhat inclined to take tho axpr&rion in 
an allegorical aens<s and to understand tlm roods cither 
as n kind of protoplasm or as a creator who won mortal. 

I'lVuaUg'iiili tan Imi omfjlly osUaiUO ami by Imb-ji 

Callaway (TViihuar k Cla, 
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" He exists no longer. As my grnnrllnthcr no longer 
exists, ho too no longer exi-W ; ho died." Chiefs who 
wish to claim high descant trace their pedigree to 
Ulhlonga, u the Homme king* traced theirs to Zeus. 
The myths given by Dr. Callaway are very contra- 
dictory. 

In addition to the legend tliut man anno ont of a 
bod of roods, other and perhaps oven more puerile 
stories are currant, “ Some men say that they were 
belched up by a cow;" others “that Uukulankulu 
split Ui«m oat of a stone,"' whioli rooall* tho legend 
of Pyrrho und Deuoalion. Tho myth about tho <»w is 
still applied to gn*»t chiefs, " Uo was not born ; ha 
wa. balohod up by a <x>w.“ 'Hie myth of the stone 
origin corresponds to ttui Homeric saying about men 
“ horn from tho stone or the oak of tho old ulo V 

In addition to the theory of the natal bed of roods, 
the Zulus, like tho Navnjoes of New Mexico, uud tho 
llush men, boliovo in tho subterranean trigin of man. 
Thoro was a "recession of amlgratlons from below of 
different tribe* of men, eooh having its own Unku- 
lunkulu. All nooounto agree that Unkolunkulu is 
not worshipped, and ho does not swim to bo identified 
with "the lonl who plays in heaven "—a kind of 
fading Zeus— when there is thunder. Unkulunkulu 
in not worshipped, though anccetral spirits are wor- 
shipped, baaaurM ho lived so long ago that no one can 
now trace his pudigree Ur the being who is at on os tho 

■ Wltbrat airtMtpit'Wr » l**T o UyUr, tb. NWoUunn of IMn to 
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first man and tha creator His " honour-giving name 
ia lest in the lap*o of years, and the family rile" have 
become obsolete. 1 

The native ra«xs of the North American continent 
(concerning whose civilisation more will be Mid in tho 
account of their divine myths) occupy every aUge of 
culturo, from tho truly bestial condition in which 
sous of the Digger Indiana at iireeent exlat, living on 
insects and unaci)uaiutoil ovou with the use of the 
bow, to tho civilisation which the Spaniaivia destroyed 
among the Axiom. 

Tho original facta about religion in America are 
much diaputod, and will be morn appropriately treated 
later, It ia now very u-ual for anthropologists to my, 
like Mr. Dommii, "no approach to maoothebui had 
boon made before the disoovnry of Aasrloa by Euro- 
puiue, aud tho 0 real Spirit mentioned in these (Uu«r) 
books is an introduction by ChrlatLuiily " This 
view will not bear examination. suye Mr. Tylor, 
and wo ahall later demonstrate the accuracy of Ilia 
remark.* But at present we are concerned, not with 
whnt Indian religion had to any about bar (Joil», but 
with what ludian myth had to tell about the begin- 
ning* of things. 

The Horens, for example (to choose a people in a 
state of middlo barbamm), start in myUi from tbo 
uwial conojption of a powerful non-imturnl rnoo of 
men dwelling in the heavens, whence they doswndsd, 
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and colonised, not to *av constructed, the earth, In 
the Relation de la NouvelU Franc o, written by 
l'ire Pad le Jeuno, of tho Company of Jesus, in 
1636, there is a very full account of Huron opinion, 
which, with some changes of names, exist* among tho 
other branrhra of the Algoukin family of Indians. 

They recognise as tho founder of their kindred a 
woman named Ataenteio, who, like Hephia*Ui/i in tho 
Iliad, was banished from Urn aky. In tho upper 
world thoro are woods and plains, ah ou earth. 
AtaenUh) loll down a hole when olio won hunting 
a boar, or she out down a lieavea-lreo, and fell with 
the fall of this Huron Ygdrwiil, or she was seduced 
by an adventurer from the undsr world, and was 
toned out of heaven for her fault. Howovor it 
ohanood, "ho dropped on tho buck of tho turtle in tho 
midst of tho waters. He consulted the other aquatic 
animal", and one of thorn, gwtondly aid to havu horn 
the musk -rat, flahed 1 up some soil and fashioned the 
earth.' Here AtoenUio gave birth to twins, Ioekohe 

'/Mtftmr, If® In UU m, Ik .1. Vnwi, U* (lt»u Kara, I. U. 
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and Tawiscara. These represent the usual dualism of 
myth ; they answer to Oairia and Set, to Onnuxd ami 
Ahrinmn, und wore bitter enemies. Aooording to ono 
form of the myth, tho woman of the eky had twins, 
anil wlia'. oomrred may ho quotod from Dr. Brfnton 
" Even before birth ono of them betrayed his restless 
and evil nature by refusing bo be born in the usual 
manner, but insisting on breaking through hi* parents 
side or arm-pit. Ho did ao, but it ro-t hie mothor her 
lira Hw body was buried, and from it sprang the 
varlooa vegotable produotlone," pumpkina, maize, 
beans, and bo forth.’ 

«"» M «l*» *'“l «*»*• Tie AMtmn -ml'o M <1* Ctunnrey 
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According to another version of tho origin of things, 
l, lie maker of thorn was one Miohabous, or Michabo, 
tho Great Hare. His birthplace was shown at an 
island relied Michi'limakinak, lika the birthplare of 
Apollo at Dot oe. The Groat Haro mudo tho oarth, 
and, as will afterwards appear, was the inventor of 
the art* of life. On Lite whole, tho Iroquois and 
Algonkiu myths agree in finding tho origin of life in 
an upper world beyond the sky. 'Hie oarth was either 
f.died up (aa by Brahma when ho dived in the shape 
of a boar) by Mine beaal which descended to tho bottom 
of Uio Willed, or grew out of the tcrtolsa on wlmse 
Wk AUentsle fell. Ilio first d wallers in the world wore 
either bsiuts lika Manabosho or Michabo. tho Groat 
Haro, or tho primeval vrolvos of tho UiukareU, 1 or 
tho creative mimlc-rut, or were more anthropomorphic 
hcroos, atioh aa Ioakoha nod Tawisoaro As foe tho 
things in the world, some wore made, some evolved, 
some are transformed parte of an oarly DOO-natural 
man or animal Thoro is a tendency to identify 
AUeutsic, the sky-woman, with the moon, and in the 
Two Great. Brethren, hostile aa they aro, to reoogniro 
moon and nuu.* 

I Pim.ll. Ihum /Oh* l*v», I. M 
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Some of the dogradcd Digger Indiana of California 
hnvo tho following myth of the origin of specie*. In 
this legend, it will be noticed, a species of evolution 
takes the place of a thoory of creation. His story 
waa told to Mr. Adam JohnBton, who •• drew ' the 
narrator by communicating to a nliinf the Biblical 
narrative of the creation.' Tho chief said it waa a 
strange story, and ono that he had never heard when 
ho lived at the Misaion of St. John under the care 
of a Padre. According to thU chief (he ruled over the 
Po-to-yun to tribo or Coyote*), the drat Indiana wore 
coyotes When one of their number died, his body 
became full of little animals or spirit* Thoy took 
varloue nbapoe, u of doer, enUlopus, and eo forth; 
but as oomo exhibited a Undeooy to fiy ofl‘ to the 
moon, the Po-toyantoe now usually bury the bodice 
of their dead, to prevent the extinction of h|>muw. 
Than the Indians began to nsaume the iha|M of man, but 
it was a alow transformation. At first they walked oo 
all fount, then they would begin to develop an isolated 
human feature, ono finger, one too, ono oye, iiko tho 
asddian, our first pewont in the view of modem rwleneo. 
Then thoy doubled their organs, got into tho hsbit of 
sitting up, and wore away their tails, which they 
unaffectedly regret, " as they oonaidcr the tail quite an 
ornament Ideas of tho immortality of the eoul are 
mid to be confined to the old women of tho tribe, and, 
in short, according to this version, the Digger Indians 
occupy the modern acientifio position. 

The Winnebagcos, who communicated their myths 
to llx. Fletcher,' are suspected of having been in- 
i&a»osta«lt,TOL». ',7*1, !r. 234 
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fluanead by the Biblical narratjvo. They say that the 
Great Spipt woke up aa from a dream, and lound 
himself idling in a chair. As he was all alone, he 
took a piece of his body and a piooo of earth, and made 
a mau. fie next made a woman, ateadiod the earth by 
placing beaata beneath it at the oorr.ore, and created 
plant* and animal*. Other tueu ha made oui of l»wre. 
" He created the white man to mako tool# for the poor 
Indiana '—a very pleasing example of a teleological 
hypothetic and of the doctrine of Anal causes as 
understood by the Winnebsgocn. The Chaldean 
myth of tin* making of man is recalled by the legend 
that tho Great Spirit out out a piece of himself for Uw 
purpose; the Chaldean wisdom coincidus, too, with 
the philosophical acumen of the Po-lo-yeo-le or Coyote 
tribe of Digger Indian*. Though the Chaldean tlioory 
is only oinneotod with that of Uio Red Men by its 
savagery, we may biiefly state it in this plnee. 

According to Beroma, aa reported by Aloxsndor 
Polyliistor, the unlvorio was originally (as before 
Manaboiho’stiuic) water and mud. Herein all manner 
of mixed inonetore, with human hands, goat’s horns, 
four leg*, ami tails, bred confusedly. In place of the 
Iroquois At.aanUir, a woman culled Omorooa presided 
over the mud and the menagerie. Sho, too, like 
AUentaio, is somotimon recognised as tho moon. 
Affaire being in ibis state. Bel -Maruduk arrived and 
cut Omwoca in two (Chokanipok destroyed Ataentaio), 
and out of Omoroca Bel made the world aud tha thing** 
in it. We have already wn that in savage myth many 
things are fashioned out of u deed member of tho 
extra-natural race. Lastly, Bel cut his own head off. 
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tod with the blow! the god* mixed clay and made 
men, Tho Chaldean* inherited very savage fancim, 1 

One ought, perhaps, to apologise to the Chaldron* 
for inserting their myths among the fable* of the least 
cultivated peoples ; but it will scarcely bn maintained 
tliat the Oriental myths differ in character from tJie 
Digger Indian and I roijuola explanations of the origin 
of thing*, The Aht* of Vnnomvor Island, whom Mr, 
Sproat know intimalely, and of whoso ideas ho givtvt a 
cautious account (far ho was woll aware of the limits 
of his knuwlislge), lull a story of the usual diameter.' 
Thoy bollovo In a member of tho extra- uutuntl race, 
named Quawlcaht. of whom wc shall hoar more in 
hU heroic diameter. As a demiurge "lie Is tin. 
doulUylly ropruwmt*»d oa tho general framor, I do not 
miy creator, of all tilings, though a>mo special things 
are tixcopted He made the earth and water, the 
taw and rocks, and all tho animal*. Some say that 
Quawteaht mado the *un and moon, but tho majority 
of tho Indian* believe that be lmd nothing to do with 
their formation, and tliat they are deities superior W 
himself, though now distant and Ian active, lie 
gave namw to everything ; among the reel, to all tho 
Indian house* which then existed, although inhabited 
only by birds and animal*, Qnnwtcnlit went away 
before tho apparent change of tho bird* and beasts into 
Indian*, which took place in the following manner : — 

"The bird* and beasts or old lmd the spirits of tho 
Indiana dwelling in them, and occupiod the various 
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coast. villages, UN the AhU do at pro«nt. One day a 
canon manned by two Indians from an unknown 
country approached the shore. Aa they ctuaiad along, 
at each hi Mian at which t hey landed, the deer, bear, 
elk, and other brute inhabitants fled to the mountain#, 
and the grave and other bird* flew to the woo. la and 
rivore. But In this flight, the Indians, who had 
hitherto been oontained in the bodies of the various 
(natures, were loft behind, and from that lime they 
took poMMrioa of the danrted dwellings and assumed 
tho condition in which we now eoe thorn." 

(hearing th* northern oontinont of Am arias in the 
wrat, we aro In the domains of various a nim al culture- 
heruta, anoostor* and teachui* of the human race, and 
the maker., to «>mo extent, of tho tilings in the world. 
Aa tho rostorn triboa havo their Oreat Hare, « the 
western trilna have their wolf horo and progenitor, or 
thoir ooyoto, or their raven, or their dog. It is pos- 
sible, and oven certain in aome Asm, that the animal 
which was the dominant totem of a race bsoaino heir 
to any cosmogonic legend, that weso floating about. 

Tho country of the I'tipogcn, on the eastern siile of 
the Qulf of California is the southern boundary of tho 
province or the ooyote or prairie wolf. The realm of 
hiB influence as a kind of Prometheus, or even as a 
demiurge, oxtenda very far northwards. In tho myth 
related by Con Quien, tho chief of the central PapagOS,' 
the coyote acta the part of the fish in tho Sanskrit 
legend of the flood, while Moutamnui undertakes the 
rd/s of Manu. This Monteauma was formed, like Um 
Adams of so many raws, out of pottor‘s clay in the 
i IMriann. AWCow 4/MM Jiqnri, IMS, p. 181 ; Ruuoolt. ill 75. 
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bands of the Great Spirit In ull thin legend it scorn* 
plain enough Uuit the namo of Montezuma is imported 
from Mexico, and has been arbitrarily given to the hero 
of the Papagoa. According to Mr. Power*, whow 
manuscript note* Mr. Bancroft quote* (iii. 87), all the 
natives of California beiiore that, their lirat ancentora 
were creatou diroctly from the earth of their peccant 
dwelling-places, and in very many eanua thorn an«*taiw 
woro coyote* 

Tim Pima*, a race who live near the Papagc* on the 
oosUtu coast of the Gulf of California, say that the 
eartli wo* made by a being named fiUrth-prophcU At 
that it appeared like a *pidor'« web, reminding one of 
the W«*t African legend that a great spider created 
the world Mau was made by the Barth-prophet out 
of clay kueadad with aw sat A mysterious a agio and 
a do! ago play a great part In (he later mythical adven- 
ture* of war and Iho world, a* known to the Pima* 1 
In Oregon the coyote appear* an a somewhat 
tontotivo demiurge, and the men of hi* creation, liko 
the being* tlr*t formed by Pnyapeti iu the Sonakrlt 
myth, needed to be reviewed, corrected and OOOrider- 
ably augmented The Chinook* of Oregon behevo in 
th* nmol race of magnified non -natural men, who 
precoded humanity. 

Hies* semi-divine people were oalled Ulhnipa by 
the Chinook*, »n<l Sehuinb by the Luromie*. But 
the ooyoto wo* the maker of men. A* the first of 
Nature's journeymen, he made men rather badly, with 
closed eyes and motion) ee* feet A kind being, named 
Ikamun, touched up the coyoto's crude cway3 with 
i (Vmimiiuutol to Ur Buuroft tiy 51001 of U. Pin Anur. 
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a sharp atone, opening the eyes of men, anil giving 
their hands and foot the powers of movomont. Ho 
al«> acted as a “ eiiltiiie-hero, 1 ’ introducing tho timt 
arts.' 

Moving up the West Pacidc coast we reach Britioh 
Columbia, where the coyote i» uol euppww.1 U> have 
been ho oclivo a* our old friend the musk-rut in tho 
great work of the croetim. According to the TheulliM, 
nothing Minted in the beginning but water and u 
inuak-rAt. As the unimal sought bia food at tho 
bottom of the water, hi* month waa frequently filled 
with mud. Thio he epat out, and *o gradually formed 
by alluvial deposit an island. This ialar.d WM small ut 
first* like earth in tin* Sanekrlt myth in tho Untapalha 
Hvithmana. but gradually inomwxl in bulk. The 
TuculiicH have uo new light In throw on the origin of 
man.* 

The ThlinVwda, who are neighbour* of the ?nculli« 
on the north, incline to give crow or ravou the chief 
rdf* in the task of tmlion, just. u* noino Australian* 
allot the tame part to the eagle-hawk, and tho Yakut* 
to a hawk, a crow and a tail-duck. We *lmll hear 
ranch of Yah] later, a* one of tho mythical herom of 
tlie introduction of cMli«atkm. North of the Thlin- 
keota, a bird and a dog take tho crortiro dutie*. the 
Aleuts and Koningu» lining deecer.dod Irom u dog. 
Among tlie more northern Tinncha, the dog who waa 
th« progenitor of the raw had the power of asHUining 
the shape of a handsome young man, Hr supplied 

.Woven*, UM; OIH.V 'Mu.xh I'nfiitUty; StoWi 
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the protoplasm of the Tinnehs, a* Puruehu did that 
of the Aryan world, out of his own body. A giant 
tore him to pieces, &e the gods Coro Purusha. and out 
of the fragments thrown into the rivers ram* fish, the 
fragments tossed into tho air took life as birds, and 
bo forth. 1 Thin recall* the Australian myth of tlw 
origin of fish and the Anauzi storias of the origin of 
whips.' 

Between the cosmogonic myths of the barbarous 
or mvagn American triboa and those of tho groat 
cultivated American peoples, Anton, Peruviana and 
Quichca, place ahould be found for the hounds of 
certain races in the South Pacific Of the*., the mast 
important are tho Maoris or native* ol Now Zealand, 
the Manga ions and tho Samoans Boyond tho 
usual and world wide correspondence- of myth, 
the divino t-Jea of tho various South Sea isles display 
rusemhlauon so many and essential that they must 
ho supposed to spring from a common ond probably 
not very distant centre. As it is practically iu>p<.r«.iblo 
to separate Maori myths of the making of things 
from Maori myths of the gods ond than- origin, wo 
must pass over hero the metaphysical hymns and 
stories of the original divino fcoings, Rangi and Papa, 
Henven and Karth, and or their cruol but ncora«ry 
divorce by their children, who then l>«aune the usual 
Titanic race which constructs and “oil*" the world 
for the recaption of man. 1 Among these beings, more 

I H-ro., pp MS. MS . 11 la *»" ft, IB. lCfl 
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fully described In our diopter on the gods of the lower 
races, is Tiki, with his wife Marikm-iko, twilight 
lane (male) is another of the primordial race, children 
of earth and heaven, and between him and Tiki lias 
the credit of having made or begotten humuulty. 
Tano adorned the body of his father, lie* von (flanyi), 
by sticking stare all over it, as disks of pearl-shells 
are stuck all over imigaa He was the parent of treas 
and birds, but some treea are original and dlvino 
boingn. Tho first woman was not born, but formed 
out of the sun and the echo, a pretty myth. Man 
wae made by Tiki, who took red day, and kneaded 
It with his own blood, or with the red water of 
awani|«. Tho bub'.U of animals, aome of which are 
gals. while others arn dosocudod from gods, follow 
from thoir conduct ut tho moment when haaven and 
earth were violently divorced. New Zealand itself, 
or at least one of Urn Mew, was a huge fl»h caught by 
Maui (of whom more hereafter) Just *a Pund JeS. in 
Auetralla, out out tho gullies aud vale# with his knife, 
eo tho mountains and dells of New Zealand wore 
prodoad by the knives of Maui’s brothara when thoy 
c/impod his big fish.' Quite apart from those childish 
ideas are tho utoniahlng metaphysical hymns alwut 
tho firs', stirrings of light in darkueas, of " beooming ” 
and ” being," whioh remind us of Hegel and Heraclitus, 
ur of the most purely speculative ideas in the Rig- 
Veda.* Scarcely less metaphysical are the myths 
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of Mangaia, of which Mr. Gill 1 gives an elaborate 
account. 

The llangaian ideas of the world are complex, ami 
of an mrly scientific eoet Tho uiiivorwi is like tho 
hollow of a vast cocoa-nut shell, divided into many 
imaginary circles like chose of ine.tiieva) speculation. 
There is a demon at the stem, as it wore, or the ooa»- 
uut, and, whore tho edges of tho imaginary shod 
nearly moot, dwells a woman demon, whoso name miuna 
"tho very beginning'*. In this system we observe 
efforts at moUphysic* and physical speculation. But 
it is very characteristic of rude thought that each 
extremely abstract conceptions as " the very beginning “ 
are rapruHintod as pceaxwng Ufa and human form. 
The woman at the bottom of tho shell was anxious for 
progeny, and therefore plucked n hit out of her own 
right aide, ea Eve was made out of tho rib of Adam, 
Thl« pieos of flash beeaao Vatea, the father of gods 
ami man. Vot«a(like Ouuues in tho Chaldean legend) 
was lialf man, luilf fleh. " The Very Beginning " begat 
other children in tho same manner, and some of these 
breame departmental gods of ocean, noon -day, and so 
forth. Curiously enough, tho M a n ga! a n s seam to be 
stioklora fer primogeniture, Vatea, an tho ttret-uoru 
eon, originally luv.l his domain next above that of his 
mother. But ehe was pained by tho thought that his 
younger brothers c*ch took a higher plaoe than hU ; 
<M> ahe pushed his land up, and it is now next below 
the solid crust on which mortals live in M unguis. 
Vatea married a wnraau from one of tho under worlds 
named Papa, and their children had the regular human 
' J/jtfb <«d Srvi/rm U* /* wilts, py. 12t 
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form, One child wu* bom either from Papa's head, 
like Atheno from tho hood of Zeus, or from her arm- 
pit, like Dionysus from tho thigh of Zeus. Another 
child may 1st said, in the language of dog-breedere, to 
hava “ thrown bock," for lie wears the form of a white 
or illicit hoard. In tho Mangaiau system tho sky is a 
solid vault of blue stone. In the begiuuing of tiling* 
the sky (like Ouruuoe in Greece and B&ngi in New 
Zealand) prwted hard on earth, ami tho god Hu was 
obliged to thrust tho two (launder, or rulher ha was 
engaged in thin tank when Maui termed both Hu and 
tho sky so high up that th«y never mine down again 
Hu is now thu AtJas of Mangaia, ■ tho sky-supporting 
Hu V Ills lower limbo fell to oarth, and became 
puniico-sbon*. In thww Mungaian myths we disown 
resemblance* to Now Zealand fiction*, aa is natural, 
and tho tearing of the body of “the Very Hoginning " 
lias numerous counterparts in European, American 
and Indian fable. But on the wlvoic, the Mar gs inn 
mythn are more remarkable for their semi -scieu title 
philosophy than for their coincidence* with the fancies 
of other early people*. 

Tho M toucans, like tho Maoris and Greeks, hold Uiat 
heaven at tint, fell down and lay upon earth. 1 The 
arrowroot and another plant pushed up heaven, and 
" tho heaven-pushing pl&oo ” is still known and jointed 
out Other* my tlm god Ti-iti-i pushed up heaven, 
and hia foot male holes six foot deep in the rocks 
during this exertion. Tho other Samoan myth* chiefly 
explain the origin of lire, and the aunmof Uie charac- 
teristic forma and habit* of animals and plants. The 
1 OUI, p. W >IW«‘. «uwc, p. iw. 
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Samoa ru, loo, powss a semi-mythical, uieuphyaieul 
ocoinugony, starting from nothing, but rapidly becom- 
ing the hiatory of roclu, clouds, hilln, dew and various 
animals, who intermarried, and to wham the royal 
family of Samoa trace Uieir origin through twenty- 
threo gnnrrutiunn. So poraonnl am Sainmiu Bbitract 
oon caption*, that " Space had a long-logged stool, " on 
to which a head fell, and grow into a companion for 
Spaoo. Vet another myth nay* that the god Tangalon 
osietod tn apaco, and made heaven and earth, and sent 
down hi> daughter, a wipe. Man ha made out of the 
muwl-ish. So ion f need are tlie doalrinui of the 
8amoana' 

Porlmpe tl»r eounogonio myths of the l-vi cultivated 
moea havo now boon stated in aufflolant numlier, Ah 
bo example of tho idea* whiob prevailed In an Amorl. 
can race of higher culture, we may tnU the Quiolie 
legend os given In the Popol Vuh, n poauChriMian 
collection of the sacred myth* of the nation, written 
down a(Ur the Spaoiah conquest, and publiibwl in 
Fronrh by tho AbW Bnmour do Botirbourg. 1 

Tlie Quicluw, like thoir neighbour the Cakchiqnol*, 
woro a highly elvlllned moe, pf w ing woll-built 
towns, roads and the arte of life, and wore grant ngri- 
culturmls. Maine, tho staple of food among ihovi 
advanced Americana, win alunwt an grout a god as 
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Soma among tho Indc-Aryuna. The Quiches wore ac- 
quainted with a kind of picture-writing, and noaaoaaed 
record a in which myth glided into history Tim Popol 
1’uA, or took of the people, gives iteelf out aa a poat- 
Columhian oopy of those tradition*, ami may doubting 
contain European idea*. A* we see in tho Commtrn- 
tariat Realm of the half-blood Inca Oaralaaao do la 
Vega, U>n conquered people wore anxious to prove 
that their belief* were by no moan* ao irrational and 
»o "devilish ' ue Ui Spanish critic* tliey appeared. Ac- 
cording In tile Popol VtiA. thore WM in tho rmginnirig 
nothing but water ami the feathered serpent, one of 
their chief divino beings ; but there aleo existed eome- 
how, "limy that gnvo life", TTinir niunoe mean 
'■hooter of blow-pipu at coyote,” "at opowium,” and 
*n forth. They *aid " Karlh," and there wet earth, 
and plants growing tinman. Animal* followed, and 
the Oivore of life eaid "Spiuk our rum.»,“ but the 
animal* could only duck and ernak. Thon mid tho 
Civwe, " Inasmuch aa yo cannot praise us, ye ahall 
be killed niul oaten Tlioy then made inon out of 
clay; them men were weak and watery, and by water 
they wore destroyed. Next they made men of wood 
and women of tho pith of troca Those puppet* married 
and gave in marriage, and peopled earth with wooden 
mannikins. This unsatisfactory raoe was destroyed 
by a rain of rosin and by the wild beast*. Tho sur- 
vives developed into apu». Next o»mc a period 
occupied by tbo wildest feat* of the magnified nou- 
natural raoe and of animals. The record is like the 
description of a supernatural pantomime — the night- 
mare of a god. Tho Titans ujwot hill*, ore turned into 
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stone, and behave liter. floitei Eibib in tlie Namaqua 
myths. 

Luot of all, men were made of yellow and white 
inuiffl*, a ixl Llieso gave more snlin/nction, but their 
sight wav contracted. These, however, aurvivod, aud 
became the parents of the present stock of humanity. 

Here wr liavo the aoncuptioas of creatiou and of 
evolution oombineeL Mon are made, but only the 
fittest survive ; the rest are either destroyed or per- 
mit tod to develop into lower ipodes. A similar mix- 
ture of the sumo ideas will be found in ono of the 
Hralunamwi among the Aryans of India It i* to be 
observed that the Quieho myths, as raoorded In Popoi 
Vuh, contain not only traces of belief in a esx>atlro 
word and powor, but. many hymns of u lofty and 
beautifully devotional character. 

" Hail I O Creator, O Fonnor ! Thou that heareet 
and undomtandosl us, Abandon us not, foimke ns not] 
0 God, thou that art In boa von and on Uw «uth, 0 
Heart of Hoavon. 0 Heart of Earth, give us dttNndants 
and pudrrily aa long as the light endures." 

This is an example of the prayers of the men made 
out of maiw, made especially that they might "call on 
the name " of tho god or gods. Whether we are to 
attribute this and similar ptssagos to Chrifttiau influ- 
ence (for Popoi KsaA, os we have it, is hut an attempt 
to collect the fragments of tho lent bojk that remained 
in men’s minds after the conquest}, or whether the 
purer portions of the myth bo dun to untaught native 
reflection and piety, it is not poesible to determine. It 
is improbable that the idea# of a hostile raoe would be 
introduced into religious hymns by their victims. 
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Mere, aa elsewhere in the sacred legends of civilised 
people* various strata of mythical and religious thought 
coexist. 

No American pcoplo reached such a pitch of civili- 
aation as tho Axteex of Anahuac, whose capital won 
l.l* city of Mexico. It is needlati here to repeat the 
story of their grandeur ond their fall. Obwsiro as 
Llmir history, previous to the Spanish invasion, may 
lie, it is certain that they pofecuad a highly org-anisod 
sccioty, foctltl id towns, established collegia or priest 
hood* magnificent temple* an elaborate ntlnid.tr, 
great wealth in the prodow metals, the art of picture- 
writing in considerable perfection, ami a despotic oontral 
government. Tito higher classes in a society litce this 
could not but dnvnlop speculative cysteine, and it is 
alleged that shortly before tho reign of Montcaumn 
attempts had I icon made to introduce a pure mono, 
theiatie religion. But the ritual of tho Ar.te<n romaiuod 
an example of the utmost harliarity, Novor was a 
more cruel faith, not o»on in Carthago. Nowhere 
did (ample* reck with moh pools of human blond; 
nowhere else, not in Dahomey anil Ashanti, were 
human sacrifice. cannibalism and torture bo onential 
to tho cult that scoured the favour of the god* In 
these dark fanoa— reeking with gore, people! by 
monstrous shapes of idols bml-hewded or beaat-headod, 
and adorned with the hideous carvings in which we 
still see the priest, under the mask of twine leas raven- 
ous foreet boost, tonnonting the victim— iu these 
abominable temples tho Castilian conquerors might 
well believe tliat they saw tho dwellings of devils 

Yot Mexican religion had its moral and beautiful 
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aspect, and the gods* or certain of tho gods, required 
from their worshippers not only bloaly hands, bat 
clean heart* 

To tho gods wo return later. Tho myth* of tho 
origin of things may be etudiod without a knowledge 
of the whole Aztec Pantheon. Our authorities, though 
numerous, lack complete originality and are occasion- 
ally confused. We have first tho Aztec monument* 
and hieroglyphic scrolls, for the most part undo- 
ciphored Thoos merely attest tho hideous and cruel 
character of tho doitiw. Next wo have tho reports of 
early munionariwt, like Wahagun and Mendieta, of 
eon«|U4troni, llko Bernal Diaz, sad of noble half-breeds, 
■uch no Ixthlxochitl. 1 

Tliore aro twoelnment* In Mexican, m lu Quicho.and 
Indo- Aryan, and Maori, and «v«n Andaman cosmogonic 
myth. Wo find tho purer religion and tho really 
philosophic speculation concurrent with such crude and 
childish storica as usually satisfy tho Intellectual 
demands of Ahta, Cahrocs and Bushmen ; but of tho 
purer and more speculative opinions we know little. 
Many of the noble, learned and pricetly classes of 
A stow perished at the enrnpiMt. The survivors were 
more or lix* converted to Catholicism, and b their 
writings probably pat tho beat face pontihlo on tho 
native religion. Like tho SjuuLsh clergy, their in- 
structors, they were inclined to ox plain away their 
national gods by a system of euhomcrism, by taking 

1 HsmmIVi jruiw Sue rf Pvy* CM M swrtu, vsL in, 
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it for gnuittd that tho gods ond culture-heroes had 
originally been ordinary men, worshipped after their 
Jooeaae. This ia almost invariably the view adopted 
by Bahagun Side by side with Uto oonfmeiuus, os it 
were, of the clergy and cultivated claanw coexisted 
tho popular beliefs, tho myths of Uto people, partaking 
of tho nature of folk-lore, but not rejected by the 
prieMhoaL 

Both strata of halief are represented in the surviving 
euanmgonio myths of the Axtoos. Probably wo may 
reokon in the lirst or loomed and ■[.'culativo class 
of tolra the amount of a serine of construction* and 
reconstruction* of the world. This idea is not peculiar 
to the higher inytbologioa, sho notion of » deluge and 
recreation or renewal of things in alrncat universal, 
and oven among Uni untutored Australians tliuro ore 
inemorion of a flood and of an age of ruinous winds. 
But tho theory of definite opoclis, calculated In aooord- 
unoe with the Mexican calendar, of epochs in which 
things were mado and ro-msdo, answer* closely to U\e 
fndo- Aryan conception of "UCOMsivo balputt, and can 
only have been developed after the method of renkntiing 
time had been tarried to some perfection. "When 
heaven and earth wore fashioned, they had already 
bean four time* Created and destroyed," say the frag- 
ments of what is called the Chitnalpopoca manuscript. 
Probebly this theory or a serie* <.f kalpit s is only one 
of the devices by which tho human mind has tried to 
cheat itself into tho bolief that it can conceive a 
beginning of things. Tho earth stands on an elephant, 
the elephant on a tortoise, and it is going loo tar to 
ask what the tortoise stands on. In the same way tho 
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world's beginning seems to become more intelligible 
or less pujaling when it in thrown back into n aerie* 
of beginning* and endings. Thl* method also wo* in 
harmony with thoee vogue ideas of evolution and of 
the survival of the fittest which we have detected in 
myth The various tentative human ruoea of the Popol 
Vutt degenerated or were dmtxoyed because they did 
not fulfil tlie purpoaea for which they wore inode, lu 
itrehmania myth we shall ace that type after typo woo 
condemned and perished because it was inude<|uate. or 
Inadequately equipped — because it did not liannonisu 
with it* environment.' Far thoao aorioa of oxpen- 
mental creation* and inefficient evolution* vaat bjwmk 
of time wore required, aooordlng to Iha Axtso and 
Iudo Aryan philosophies. It is not im|>onniblo that 
actual Hoods ami great naovuMoua of nature may hare 
been remain bored in tradition, and may hnvo lent 
oolour and form to thc*o somewhat philosophic myth* 
of origin* From such auurots protsibly coimw the 
Mexican hypothusi* of a water-ago (onding in a deluge), 
an earth-age (onding in an earthquake), s wind-ago 
(onding in hurricanon), and the present dispensation, 
to bo destroyed by tiro. 

The loss pliilcMiphio and more popular Artec legend 
of the aimmeneement ot the world in mainly remurk- 
able for the Importance given in it to object* of stuns. 
For some reaiwn. atones play u much greater part in 
American than in other mythologies. An omorald was 
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worahipped in the temple of Pachac-amac, who was, 
uosording to Garoilaaao, the supremo and spiritual deity 
or the Incan. Tlio ervation legend of the Cakehiquels 
of Guatemala 1 makes much of a mysterious, primeval 
•ml animated obsidian stone. In the Iroquois myths * 
stones are the loading character. Nor did Aster myth 
escape this influence. 

There was a god in hrnven namod Citlnlntonae, and 
a goditew, (Xtlalicue. When wu speak of " heaven ■ we 
must probably think of Home euoh world of ordinary 
terrestrial nature above the aky aa that from which 
A tain (sic fell lu the Huron story. The goddess gave 
birth to a flint-knife, aud flung the flint down to earth. 
Thin abnormal birth partly answer" to that of the 
youngiwt of the Adltyaa, the rejected abortion iu Iho 
Veda, and to the similar birth and rejootion of Maui 
in New Zealand. From the fallen flint-knlfe sprang 
our old frlunda the magnified non natural being" with 
human oharaclerlatioa, " the gods,” to the number of 
IftOO. The gods eeut up the hawk (who in India und 
Australia generally comes to tho front on theso coca 
-Ions), and naked their mother, or rather grandmother 
to help them to mako men. to bo their servants. 
OiUalicoo rather jeered at her nnconeidered offspring. 
She advised them to go to the lord of the homes of Urn 
departed, Micllauteuctli, and borrow a bone or some 
ashes of the dead who are with him We must never 
ask for consistency from myths. This statement 
implies that men had already been in cxisteuea, though 
they were not yot created. Perhajw they had perished 

* teuton, A rmtlt of At f*M<r*4tt. 
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in one of the four groat destruction* With difficulty 
end danger the gods Mole n bone from Hades, placed 
it in a bowl, and wnoural it with their own blood, as 
in Chaldea and elsewhere. Finally, a hoy and a girl 
were horn out of the UiwL From this pair sprang 
men, and certain of the god*, jumping into a furnace, 
brotme nun and moon. To the son they then, in Aztec 
fashion, sacrificed themselves, and there, one might 
think, was an end of them. But they afterward-, 
appeared in wondrous fashions to their wonthipper* 
and ordained the ritual of religion. According to 
another legend, man and woman (as in African myths) 
■Waggled out of a hole In the ground. 1 

'Hie myth* of the peoples under the empire of thu 
InoM In Peru are extremely interesting, Iwcnusc 
elrarwt all mythical formations are found existing 
together, while wo have hlaiorfonl evidence as to the 
order anil manner of their development The Pern of 
Uio Incas covered tho modern atnin of the Mine name, 
ami Included Ecuador, with parts of Chili and Bolivia. 
M. KSvillo calculates that tho empire wua about MOO 
inila* in length, four time* as long as France, and that, 
its breadth wai from 280 to 600 inlla*. The oountry, 
contained throe different climatic regions, ami waa 
peoplod by mere of many different, degrees of culture, 
all more or low aubjoot to the dominion of tho Children 
of tho Sun. The throe regions wore the dry strip 
along tlw coast, the fertile and cultivated land about 
the spurn of the Cordilleras, and tho inland mountain 

1 AutUHli- UU. ; Kioertomnk. U. pp. UK* ! Wj fM-cm. ffi*. 
Gss., I *. 9; J. Q. MilUsr. p. J10. -hnt MQllo coupuw Iks DtiiMa 
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region*, inhabited by the wildest raws. Near Cuzoo, 
the Inca capital, was the Lake of Titicaca, the Medi- 
terranean, os it were, of Peru, for on the shores of this 
iulond wui «m developed the chief civilisation of the 
new world. 

As to the institutions, myths and religion of the 
empire, we have ojpioua if contradictory information. 
There are tlie narrative* of tha Spanish conquerors, 
especially ol 1'iaarro’s chaplain, Volvarde, an igno- 
rant bigoted fanatio. Thou we luive aomewhlt later 
travel lor* ami missionarias, ol whom Ohaa do Leon 
(hia book was published thirty years alter the conquest, 
in IMS) ifl one of the meet trustworthy. The *' Royal 
CbinincntAries ‘ of Gurcilosao do la Vega, mu of an 
Inoa lady and a Spanish conqueror, have often already 
bean quoted. Tlio eritical spirit and sound sons* of 
Qarcilasso are in remarkable contrast to the stupid 
orthodoxy of Uio Spaniards, but soms allowanco must 
be made for his fsrveut Peruvian patriotism. Ho had 
heard the Inca traditions repeated in boyhood, and 
very early in life collected all Uie information which 
his mother and maternal undo bad to givo him, or 
whid) could be extracted from the ?uipiu(tho reeoida 
of knotted cord), and from the oonimumorative pictures 
of bis ancestors. Oarcilaaao liad ocean, moreover, to 
the *' tom papers " of BIas Valera, an early Spanish 
missionary of unusual sense and acuteness. Christoval 
de Moluna is also an exoellent authority, and mud) 
may be learned from the volume of Bifee aid La-tot 
of the Fnco#. 1 

1 A nara tanpIcU Uit at ititwriUM. Udtlig Ihi iwrutou. Aorta. U 
piblUhsl bj U. IUiUM in HU UMm AaXwew, pp. IW. W. Guslis**. 
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Hin political ana religions condition nf the Peruvian 
empire is very clearly conceived and stated by 
GareUnsio. Without making due allowance for than 
mysterious earlier civilisation, older tlian the I no*", 
whose qyclupean building" mxi the wonder of travellers, 
Garcila/eo attributes the introduction of civilisation to 
his own ancestors. Allowing for what fci eonfiwuilly 
mythical in hii lurrutivo, it niust ho admitted that he 
has a firm groep of what the actual history must have 
Itoen. Ho rocognidca a period of savagery before (he 
Incas, a condition of the rudest barbarism, which still 
oxiatcd on the fringen and mountain recoaaa* of the 
empire Tim religion of that pined ws» mere inagio 
»nd totemlsm, From all manner of natural objects, 
hut chiefly from beasts and birds, the various savogn 
atooks of Peru oliibnod deMant, and they revered and 
offered nacriflco to their totomie ancestors 1 (Jaioilamo 
adds, what i» almost inmdiblo, that the Indian* 
tamely permitted themselves to he ttten by thoir 
totems, whim tliose wero cnrnivoroua animal" They 
did this with the 1«« reluctance as thoy wore cannibals, 
and accustomed to breed children for Ui« pmpoeee of tho 
cuuviimi from captive women takon in war.' Among 
the hwicaa or idols, totems, fetishes and other odondilo 
objects of tho Indians, worshipped beforo and retained 

am »• Ctrl**T»l lb Motuai, *«.U nod (be Kilu /*«• 
»*<• *11 •-*" inuitliUd U; Mr Cl.mmU Mnrthra, nod .r. pnlilUtttl, 
witlt th« tdlfttrt 4ol Hfwitool t>oVt, tn the cdVxtim of Uia 
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after the introduction of die Inca win-totem and aolar 
cult. Oarcilowo name* lra», hills, rocks, caves, foun- 
tains, emerald*, piece.* of juaper, tigers, lions, boars, 
foxes, monkeys, condors, owls, lixnrda, toad*, frogs, 
alteep, muise, Urasm, " for want, of larger gods, Praha* 
and bats. The bst was also the totem of the Zoteil, 
the chief family of the Cakchiquela of Guatemala, and 
the must high gud of the C*Vchii|uels w» worahippoil 
in the shape of a hat We am reminded of raHgion 
as it oxiata in Samoa. 'Hie explanation of bias Valor* 
was that in each totem (pooarioa) tlto Indiana u-Umod 
the deril. 

Athwart this early religion of totems and fetishes 
came, in Qarcilasso’s narrative, tho purer religion of 
die Incas, with what Ik- regards as a philosophic 
development of a holiof in a Snjnwme Being. Ao- 
cording to him, the Inoa *un-wco*liip was wally u 
totomism of a loftier character. Tho Incas " knew 
how to cluxee god* better d»on tho Indians ", Gar- 
cilsaso's theory is that tho earlier totem* were soloot«xl 
chiefly as distinguishing marks hy the varions stocks, 
though, of oiursc, this dous not explain why the 
animals or othor objects of each family were, worshipped 
<«• w«isi reganied a* anovdors, and the blood-own loel.iona 
of the mon who adored them. Tho Incas, di*l«intng 
crabs, lieards, bate and ovcu serpents and lions, •' chose " 
the sum Then, just like the other totemic tribes, 
they feigned to be of the blood and lineage of the sun. 

This fable is, in briof, the Inca myth of tho origin 
of civilisation and of inau, in* at least of their breed of 
men. Aa M. Rdville well remarks, it ia obvioua that 
the Inca claim is an adaptation of the local myth of 
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Like Titicaca, the inland »eu of Peru, According to 
that myth, tho Children of tho Sun, tho anowtors of 
the Incas, came out of the earth (an in (Ireok and 
African logends) at Like Titicaca, or reached its shores 
after waiulering from the hole or cave whence they 
first emerged. The myth, an adapted by the Incas, 
takea for granted the provioua existence of mankind, 
ami, in mine of it* forma, the Inca period ia preceded 
by tho deluge. 

Of tho l’oruvian myth concerning the origin of 
thing", the following account is given by a Spanish 
priwt, Chrlstoval do Moiuna, in a report to tho Biahop 
of Ouzo: in 1570.* The atory waa collected from thn 
lip* of anciout Peruvian" and old native prioeta. who 
again drew their information In part from the painted 
reairda rw.rvod in tlio tomplo of tlio nun near Ouzco. 
The legend begins with a deluge myth . a cataclysm 
ended a period of human existence. All mankind 
perished axoept a man and woman, who floated in n 
box to a diatanco of several bond rod miles from Cun». 
There tho creator commanded them to settle, ami there, 
like Pund-jel in Australia, ho made day imago? of 
men of all mow, attired in their national dress, and 
then animated them. Thoy were all fashioned and 
painted as correct models, and wore provided with their 
national songs and with seed-corn Tney then were 
put into tha earth, and omergod all over the world at 
tho proper plows, some (as in A frioa and Greece) coining 
out of fountain*, come out of trees, some out of caves. 
For this rcavjn thoy made Aucrow (worshipful objects 
or fetiBhei) of the trees, caves and fountains. Some 
l dxd I*s» iA. rnau, p. *. Haklij'V Snfarty. UTS. 
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of Lhe earliest men were changed into atones, other* 
into faloona, condor* and other creatures which wo 
know W«r« totem » in Peru. Prohably thin myth of 
rortamorphoms was invented to account for the rover- 
enoe paid to totema or paearistaa as the Peruviana called 
them In Tiahuanaoo, where the creation, or rather 
manufacture of men took place, the creator turned many 
sinners into atones. The sun was made in the nhape 
of a man, and, a* he soared into heaven, he called out 
in a friondly fashion to Xfauco Ceupuc, the Ideal first. 
Inca, " Look upon mo aa thy father, and worship mo 
os thy father". In these fablea the creator is called 
Paohyaohachi, " Toucher of the world ", Aooardlng to 
Ohrintoval, the creator and his son* worn " eternal and 
uncluingoahle ", Among tlio Canaria man desoend 
from tlio survivor of the deluge, and a beautiful bird 
with the face of a woman, a sirwi in foot, hut known 
better to ornithologist* oa a insrnw " The chief wwo," 
says the good Christoral. ■ of thoso fabloa was ignoranoa 
of God.” 

The story, m told by Clera do Leon, runs thus : 1 
A while man of gna*. stature (in foot, "a magnified 
non-natund man'*) came into the world, and gave 
life to beasts and human bolng*. His name wm 
'ndviraoochB, and ho waa callod the Father of the 
Sun.’ Tltere are likeneesre of him in the temple, and 
ho was niganled aa a moral teacher It was owing 
apparently to this benevolent being that four mys- 
terious brothers and si" tore emerged from a cavo— 

Kt/mJ PvS o' CuClnni&t p 8 
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Children of the Sun, fathers of tho Incae, taushers of 
savage men, Thoir own ennduet s however, wu nob 
exemplary, and they ahut up in a hole in the earth the 
brother of whom they were jealous This incident is 
•ven more common in the mdreAsn or household talas 
than in tho regular tribal or national myths of the 
world. 1 The buried brother emerged again with wings, 
and " without doubt In must have beau some devil," 
says honest Oiesa do Loon, This brother was Manco 
Ccapac, tho heroic ancestor of the Incas, and he tuniwl 
his jealous hretlmen into stones. Tho whole Ula 1. in 
tho spirit illustrated by the wilder romance*! of tho 
I’ojioi KuA, 

Oarcilaaso give* throe forma of this myth Accord- 
ing to " Umi old Inni," his maternal nnelo, it won tho 
nun which sontdown two of his children, giving tlwm 
a goldon stall, which would rink into tho ground at 
tho place wlwre thoy wore to rv*l from wandering. 
It sank at Uko Titloaca About tho current myths 
Oarcilaaso says goneraily that thoy were " moro liko 
dreams" than straightforward stories ; but, an 1m adds, 
the Greeks ami Homans also " Invented fables worthy 
to bo Uughod at, and in greater number than the 
Indians Tho "tori* of one agu of heathenism may 
be compared with those of the other, and in many 
points thoy will bo found to agree.” This critical 
position of GnrdlaHno'B will be proved correct when 
wo roach the myths of Greeka and Indo- Aryans. Tho 
myth as narrated north-east of Cunro speaks of the 
four brothers and four aiatera who oamo out of caves, 

i Tin Uaj of Jc«ph and tbs w*dl«* cfJmn * I'Onn are wbIUquwii 
ixuppli 
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and the cave* in Inca LiiMB wore panelled with gold 
and silver. 

Athwart all those lower myths, survivals from the 
savage stage, cornea what Gareilaao regard* an the 
philosophical Tnoa loliof in Poohocamac. This deity, 
to flarcilawo's mind, was purely spiritual : ha had no 
image and dwelt in uo temple ; in fact, ho in that very 
Clod whom the Spanish misoioimritw proclaim*! Thu 
view, though tho fact lian bean doubted, was very 
probably hold by tho Anuiu/wt, or philosophical class 
in Peru, 1 Ciivn de Leou says " the uarao of thin davit, 
Pacliacomao, means creator of tlio world OardUiMo 
uigos that Pachaotmoo was tho animw mu nd \ ; Uiat 
ho did not “ mnko tho world,” as Pond-jsl and other 
savage domlorgo* rondo It, but that ho was to Uin 
universe what the soul is to tho body. 

Haro wo find oumolvos, if among myth* at all, among 
tbo myth" of moUphysio* rational mytlu; llmt is, 
mytlia comapnnding to our present stogo of thought, 
ami therefore intelligible to us. Pachacantso ” maria 
the nun, and lightning, and thunder, and of thceo tlio 
sun was worshipped by tho Incas Oarcilamo denies 
that tho moon was worshipped The reflecUoua of 
the MopLieal or monothoatic Inca, who diolared that 
tho sun, far from lining a free agent, "seems liken 
thing hold to its task," are reported by Gardhwao, and 
appear to prove that solar worship was giving way, in 
the minds of educated Peruvians, a hundred years 
before the arrival of Pisano and Vnlverde with his 
missal.’ 
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From this summary it appears that (he higher 
Peruvian religion had wrested to its scrvioe, and to 
the dynastic puipowe of tho Incas, a native myth of 
the familiar elasw, iu which men como ready mudo out 
of holes in tho ground But in Pern we do not find 
nearly such abundauca of other rnvago origin myths 
as will bs proved to exist in the legends of Greeks and 
Indo-Aryaiw Tho reason probably is that Peru loll 
no native literature ; the inisaionariee disdained stories 
of " devils,' " and Qaralaiw>'a common sense and 
patriotism were alike revolted by the iuddonta of 
stories " more like dreams " than truthful records. He 
therefore was silent about them. In Greece and India, 
on tho othor hand, tha native religious literature pre- 
served myths of the making of man out of day, of his 
birth from and stonaa, of the fashioning of things 
out of tho fragments of mutilated goda and Titans, of 
the enMn.ii' egg, of tho rending and wounding of a 
personal heaven and a personal earth, of the lislung up 
from the waters of a tiny earth which grow greator, 
of the development of men out of beasts, with a doseu 
other such notions as arc familiar to contemporary 
Bushmen, Australians, Digger Indiana, and Cshroo*. 
But In Greece and India these ideas coexist with 
myths ond religious beliefs as purely spiritual and 
metaphysical as tho belief b the Paehacamac of Uarci- 
lasso aud the AmauUu of Peru. 




CHAPTER VII. 

INDO-ARYAN MYTHS SOURCES OP EVIDBHCB. 

Ambiril»»-V«*i-Bi»Ui»io* ttitlil tiodlUio of Vatia WU-Ani 
V«,Ui W'u— Val:o frtliMw— AnMw vnnhlp-lbbi of U|.VnU 
ll,*u.'lMbiful— ©U<urtt».f Ho H/im. -I4fl<i»)tyet tBUrpWing 
Ui« pu. (*««•■•' U V«l» -Not pitre tun but uindaul-'ni. uanl 

».iril> >ot IMOMDU bul imLmimiV 

BxrouK examining t-Ko 117th* of the Aryans of Indi*, 
it ia noeoanary to havo a dear notion of tho nature of 
lli» ovidano* from which wo derive our knowledge of 
tho lubject. Tint evidence ii found in 11 large and 
inmugrooo* raw of literary document*. the heritage 
of tho Indian people. In thU mas* are extremoly 
auciont toxta (the Rig- Veda, and tho Atharva-Veda), 
i-xpi»itory comment* of a dato *0 much later that tho 
original incoming of the older dnmiiiient* was sometime* 
loot (the Brahroanae). and poems nnd logendary collec- 
tion* of a period later etill, a period when tho whole 
charaoter of rebgiou* thought had een*ibly altered In 
this literature there ia indood a certain continuity ; the 
names of eovornl gods of tho earliest time are prvservod 
in the legends of the latest But the inQueuee* of 
many centuries of chango, of contending philosophies, 
of jorioda of national growth and advance, and of 
national docadencn and decay, have been at work on 
the mythology of India. Here we havo myths that 
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wen perhaps originally popular talc*, and are probably 
old ; h"ro again, wo have later legend* (hat certainly 
were conceived in tho narrow minds of a pedantic and 
ceremonious priesthood It is not powihle, of evn, 
to anulyio in this ploco all the myths of all the 
periods ; we must be content to point ont some which 
seem to be typical examples of the working of the 
humnn intclloct in its earlier or it* later childhood, iu 
its distant hours of Urbane beginnings, or in the 
senility of its eoeordotage. 

The document* which contain Indian mythology 
may bo divided, broadly speaking, into four nUass*. 
First, and moat ancient in date of composition, are tho 
eolleoUuns of hymns known as the Vidus, Next, and 
(os fur as data of oollodion goes) far leas ancient, am 
the expository lexis callod (he Ihafamna*. Later 
still, come other manual* of ilevoUon and of sacred 
1 awning, callod Suinu and Vpanithadi; and last am 
Urn epic poems (/Moms), and tho book* of legends 
colled Atnrnor, We am cbielly concerned hero with 
tile Vedas and Brahmans* A gulf of time, a period of 
social and literary change, Hopaiwtas the Bridimana* 
from tho Vedaa But the epics and Puranas differ per- 
hope oven still more from tho Brahmanas. on account of 
vast religious change* which brought new gods into 
the Indian Olympus, or elevated to the highwt placu 
okl gixl* formerly of low dogroo, From the competi- 
tion of tho Brat Vedic hymn to the compilation of the 
la tost Purona, religious and mythopmic fancy was 
never at rest 

Various motives induced various poet* to awign, on 
various occasions, the highest powers to this or the 
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other god. The most antique legend* were prolwbly 
omitted or softened by Eoma early Vedle ban! (Rishi) of 
noble genius, or again impure myths were brought 
from the obscurity of oral circulation and foisted into 
literature by homo pool less divinely inspired. Old 
deities wore half-forgotten, and forgotten deitiw wore 
resuscitated. Sages shook off superstitious bonds, 
priwt* forged now fetters ou undent pattern* for 
themselves and their flock*. Philosophy explained 
away the more degrading myths ; myUw as degrading 
were suggested to dark and servile liearts by un- 
sciintiflc olymolc^iee Over tint whole mass of anciont 
mythology the new mythology of a debosod Brahmonio 
rilualiuni grew like some luxurious awl baneful parasite. 
It is enough for our purpose if wo can show that oven 
in tiro pure it and incat antique mythology of India 
tliu element of traditional savagery survived and played 
its part, and that the irrational legends of the Vodsaand 
Hiohmanai con ofton l»o explained as relies of savage 
philosophy or faiUi, or as novelties plaiuied ou the 
ancient savage model, whether borrowed or nativo 
to the rs». 

The oldcat docomonU of Iudian mythology are the 
Vcdua, usually reckon*! as four in number. The 
oldfet, again, of the four, is the SanKita (“ collection *) 
of the Rig-Vida. It 1» a purely lyrioal aasesHmont of 
the Rings “which the Hiudua brought with them from 
their ancient homes an the banks of the Indus'*. In 
the manuscripts, the hymn* are classified according 
to the families of poet* to whom they are ascribe!. 
Though composed cm the bonks of the Indus by sacred 
bards, the hymns were compiled and arranged in India 
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proper. At what .late the oldest hymns of which this 
collection is made up were first chanted it is impossible 
to ay with even Approximate certainty. Opinions 
differ, or lutve differed, betweon 2400 b.c and 1400 RO. 
ai tlio period whan the earliest sacred lyrics of the 
Veda may find liavn lr» listened by gods and men. 
lu addition to the R\Q-Vtda we have the Sanhila ot 
tl*o Sama-Voda, "an anthology taken from the /Fife- 
Samkita, emu prising those at iU vent** which w.im 
intended to be chanted at the ceremonies of tho toma 
.vMTitloe It is copjcctjrod that the hymns of tho 
Hama- Vida were borrowed from the Ruj-Vcla before 
tho latter had boon edited uud atoroniypod into its 
present form. Next comes Uve V<yur- Veda, " which 
MNihtiim tive formulas for the entire eacriHclal core- 
menial, and indued forms its proper foundations," the 
other Vwlas being devoted to the soma aacrlflcn* The 
Yajwr- Veda has two divMuiw, known as ths Black 
and the Wh\U Yujwr, which hare common matter hut 
differ in arrangement. The Black Yajur- Vtila is also 
called the Tailtiiyu, and it Is described no " a motley 
undigested jumble or different pieces FasI mines 
vl/Aureu-lWa not always regarded as a Veda properly 
speaking. It derive* its name from an old semi- 
mythical prirwtly family, the Atharvans, and is full of 
magical formula*, imprucai.ions, folk-loru and spells. 
There ore good reasons for thinking this lata as a 

• WoIct. HUny V /WiM iXOrutaM. tnwl., j. S * 
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collection, however early may he the magical idea* 
exprewed in ita eontcnU. 1 

Between the Veda*, or, at all events, between the 
oldest of the Vedas, and the compilation of the Brah- 
man**, those "fMioaiaod explanation* ot n canonical 
text,"' it i* probable that aome centiiriaa and many 
social change* intervened.* 

If we would enticin' the document* for Indian 
mythology in a scientific manner, it u now nooewsary 
that we should try to dieoover. an far as poraibla, the 
nodal ami religious condition of the people among 
whom tho Veiaa toolt ilia pa Were thoy iu any aonaa 
" priiaitive," or wetn they eiviliaed T Was their re- 
ligian in iU obacuro beginning! or wa* it already a 
"l’Tial and peculiar development, tlie fruit of many 
■gen of thought I Now it i« an unfortunaUi thing 
thit acholan havo conatantly, and oi It woro involun- 
Urily, drifted Into the error of regarding the Vadaa u 
if they were ‘'primitive," a* if they exhibited to u» the 
" gonna and * goncei* " of religion and mythology, an if 
thoy contained the niuiplo though strange utterance* 
of primitive thought.' Thu* Mr. Whitney doclnrw, 
in hi* Oriental and Unguutic Studua, "that, the 
Veda* exhibit to ua the very oariicat germ* of the 

lUnU (4« tMftm * r/n*. p I) Mot. t>e« «>.. ot io.h 
» «1mUo. - Ui* VO.il tanMd. [wUp., » . Uxl A a, Rif. 
vtu. ■ ». a 

* Wlrfm-r, Onmlolx+i IMpMU Jtote, fir* p 4 

•Mm Mlfe. A«ii>v p « "I*, prow pnrUoi.. pm- 

rnppcwU* bynmi md. to jodga fKui (U uttar tmbillty of the utlimrf 
the Brohnanu to esrfonMod the ooU- ,u'M -urmpi of the hynx*. t), m 
fir.hmmu nut U murtoai t: a modi UUi pwitd lion that -IiUJ, ,,vo 
ttrtk to the bynn." 

•/id, R<t- r*M sotMu, p .a 
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Hindu culture ”. Mr. Max M tiller avers that “no 
wintry o»n bo compare! to India as offering oppor- 
tunities for a real study of the genesia and growth of 
religion Yet the same aoliolar otaervw that " even 
tho earliest specimen* of Vedie pootry belong to the 
modern history o! the race, and that the early period 
of tlie historical growth of religion had paused away 
bofore tho HishU (bards) could have worshipped choir 
I leva* or bright being* with tetored hymns end invoca- 
tion* ", Tliough this is manifestly Inio, the saved 
hymns and invocations of tho Hi this are emetantly 
usod ns testimony hearing on tlm beginning of the 
historical growth of religion. Nuy, more , those 
remains of "tho modern history of the reco 1 ' are 
supposed to exhibit inytliology in the process of mak- 
ing, aa if the race hail puMoawd no mythology before 
it readied a aimparetivcly modern pjrlod, tho Voile 
ago. In tho same spirit, Dr. Muir, the learned editor 
of SunslrrU TtjU. speaks in one place as if tho Vodic 
hymns “ illustrated llio natural workings of tho human 
mind in the period of it* infancy A brief examine- 
tion of the social and political iuid religious condition 
of man, as described by tho poets of (ho Vedas, will 
prove that his infancy had long been left behind him 
when the first Vodic hymns were chanted 

A * Barth observes, the very ideas which permeate 

1 BO*M p. 181. 

* Smiling !»» uravM Kick. iWrlMriy Hill un WlMly Iho low tUin.Ur 
of Vnlii fillh Ik in Uo Uo-. IUI ttu loltk hui o Wly «o lx dtftodfd jkoIimI 
111. olUrAo of noptUa Pin Ei^oto ilex:®! tin tnUVne* el Ii4m heoiua 
ho wu B.ldble. R<f.VMe 4 II. 18. fl i tUL ®, « ; >4| rl 21. 0 

B^go^iiB a 187. " Ea clU ktUtro India, ui lul ilurdno ml doe ortW 
guagf^m-lfernawn. 
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die Veda, iho idea of the mynlic efficacy of sacrifice, 
of brahma, provo thnl. the prams are profoundly 
mcordotal; and this should have given pause to the 
wrilen* who hive pandaled in representing the hymn* 
as tho work of primitive iltephenh* praising their god* 
as they feed their flocks . 1 In the Vcdic ago tho ranks 
of sooioty we already at least m dearly defined as in 
Homeric Greece " We men," nay* a poet of die Rig- 
Veda , 1 "have all our different imaginations and donigim 
Tim carpen Mr soaks something dmt is broken, tho 
doctor • patient., tlm priest some ono who will offer 
libation*. , . The artisan continually wtoka after 

« min with plenty of gold. , , . I atn a pool, my 
father is a doctor, and my mothor Isa grinder nf com." 
Chariot* and the art of tho chariot-builder are um 
frequently spoken of as in tho /Mad. Spaaw, -words, 
axes and coats of mail were in oommoti use The art 
of I km t* building or of ship-buildJng was well known. 
Kin« and horses, sheep vnd dogs, hail long boon 
domestic* tad Tho bow was a favourite weapon, and 
warriors fought iu chariots, like the Homeric Oreeke 
and tho Egyptian* Weaving was commonly prnctiaod. 
Tim people pr >l.ubly lirod, as a rule, in village settle- 
manta but dtios or fortified places were by no means 
unknown.* As for politiod society, “kings are 
fraquontly mentioned in the hymns," and •' it woe 

i Ui HAfiMii <u i/Kd«, r-77. 'tx.ua 

•Ln-l-lfc rtif-PrU, lit Uf taig. »rr» Min.t -i(K •, n .e. n 
(ollMi-n. <*«•*• M b-toj tetmwl 1 7 In "CUtas" a-j Ui tm 
« vnnl foT wkl periapf roxc llhu jt&* Bnt conjur* 

KmcI. n, frt-rtd*. TeitH 43, Ki«l » ana* lit*#* Hook fan**** hr 
Tk. Arrmulth, U.fc. 18M| U jtdtMy xbt Utl ahxt rairnul of 
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regwvicd BA aminontly beneficial for a king to entertain 
a family priest," on wlimu iic was expected to confer 
tboumnda of kine, lovely slaves and luinpa of gold. In 
the family polygamy existed, probably a* the exception. 
There U maeon to Nippon that the brother-in-law 
wae permitted, if not expected, to "raise up eeed" 
to hi» dead brother, as among the Hebrews. 1 An to 
literature, the very structure of the hymns prove* that 
it wan oinlmrato and conariomdy artistic. M. Barth 
write* : " It would be a great mwtako to apeak of Uvo 
primitive ruitreW of tho Vedic puotry and ndigion 
Both tho poetry nr.d tho religion, on the other liaud, di*. 
pLy in tho liigltct degree the mark of tho mcuxIoUI 
spirit. Tho myths, though originally derived from 
nature-worship, in an infinite minority of cam* only 
reflect natural phenomena through a vnil of ril.iiallstir 
ftimiptionn,* Thu rigid division of aiNteu »»klora 
raoogniaad in Ihe %• Vtda. Wo aeom to aeo canto 
in the making * The RUhis and priest* of tho princely 
famihoa went on their way to becoming tho all- 

•mat u*.K. Mull nil. w. 

' Knu. d. ftf-Mo. im tu'vu**, I. 94fl. < Ud.lg, IK 3ffl 

•On ll.li m. Muir, l 1 », Mill tbs mnirta of lUu, • frm, 

>11 »• km* 11- n«l tiHHiu .■( uuta I -in lego bail to > lln- euUtlorto 
Ui> mrui*i<IUui nl U. V1.U1 U |lkW , iv.ocb Its iwoloinMut Into > >« »l« 
•>iWa«UliliMru>mBUld>k*mmaui V rMmel onl J to 114 nw> --rli.l 
.1 toe V.UU U u. IUlh ..|.|..«wbw tho rabject bon. the fcuA v. 

I»U U !«»>« will • imiIiU .m» 7 . u Hi fUltlUK-tOlrit- Iboio 6 -eU, 

°*“* wllt «*• lo.'jat 4od pfilo.iM Da riw. 

lliti tiloeiaM, wlom U> lotirUln Inougkl l.l.xiup 

in kb*. Thti donwtii otoplu.) (otofenUg prillar ml ovto lupn* 
Mlonl b*o- 1 u| WniM homlliu-/ la rketllu, u..l ibtM. iid)M Ij on 
non hbmta. endtat Uimidvu Mo the Bnbara ™i». But In lb. 
Vullr tgr glfM « imjor ml pwtry nlnm iiuritul out I to jwoWitn, 
n nn pM forwl ta muliilu ka*mn gnl» ud n>:rUi Um.p»e 
tfldNf. IH Ml- 
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powerful Brahraarw TTie kings and prinwn wore on 
their way to becoming the cash) of Kshatriyaa or 
warriors. The minis of the paoplo was soon to sink 
into tho caste of Vainyaa and broken men. Non* Aryan 
aborigines and others were po*ibly developing into 
the caste of Sudras. Tims tJ»r spirit of division and of 
ceremonielinn hod still some of it* oon<|u«U to achieve. 
But tlie extraordinary attention given and tho immense 
importaaoo aligned to tho details of aacritioe, and tlie 
supernatural efficacy oonslnntly attributed to a sort of 
magical aaceticwm (tapaa, austere fervour), prove that 
Umi worst snd most foolish element* of later Indian 
aoctoty and themght wore in tin Vedio ago already in 
powerful existence. 

Thu* it is self-evident that tho aodety in which the 
Vedio pout* lived vw eo far from baing prfariffo* 
that it wan even superior to the higher barbarisms 
(such a* that of tho Scythian* of Herodotus and 
German* of Tacitus), and might bo regarded ae safely 
arrived at tlie threshold of civilisation. Society 
poweaaed kings, though they may havo beuu kings of 
small oommunitios, like those who wane! with Joshua 
or fought under the walls of Thobw or Troy. Pouts 
were better paid than they seem to have boon at tho 
court* of Homer or are at the present timo. For tho 
tribal festivals special priwsta were appointed, " who 
distinguished themselves by their comprehensive know- 
ledge of tho requisite rites and by their learning, and 
amongst whom a sort of rivalry is gradually developed, 
according as ono tribe or another is supposed to have 
more or leas prospered by its sacrifice* In tho 




family marriage ia sacred, and traces of polyandry 
•nd of tho kvirato, surviving a» lute at the epic 
poems, wore regarded as things that need to bo 
oxplaiued away. Perhaps the meal barbaric feature 
in Vedic society, die must singular relic of a distant 
past, ia tho survival, even ia a modi Med and symbolic 
form, of human sacrifice. 1 

As to the religious condition of tho Vedic Aryans, 
wo must steadily remember that in tho Vedas we have 
tho viewn of tho Rishis only, that is, of mured pools 
on their way to becoming a aacred caste. Neowiarily 
they no more repiuauni tlio /nijntfar creeds Mian tli# 
pstltniiui And prophoto. witli ihsir lofty monotheistic 
morality, represent tbo popular creeds of Israel. Tho 
faith of tho Kiahla, as will bo shown later, like that 
of tlm poulmUts. lias a noble moral aspoct. Yet curtain 
elements of this higher crawl are already found in the 
faiths of the lowest -uvogc* The Rlahis probably 
did not actually invtnt thorn. ComdoumoM of sin, 
of imperfection in the sight of divine beings, has been 
developed (as it haa ovon in Australia) and is often 
confessed. But on the w I vile tho religion of the 
Rishia in pruotioal—it might almost lieaaid, is magical. 
Thoy desire temporal blessing*, rain, eUUnhino, long 
life, power, wealth in flocks and herds. The whole 
purpose of the sacrifice* which occupy bo much of 
thoir time ami thought is to obtain theee good things. 
Tho sacrifice and tho aaorifleer come between gods and 
mon. On the man’s side is faith, munificence, a 

> WIIk« Hif-rUx. I p. 56-13 ; Molt. I. A.; Wll.», R» r<Ut L p. 
ill*., It 8(11. 90) ; Aitortyx DeO~«a. Haul* *mlia, ML It pp. «3, 
IfO 
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compelling foroo of prayer and of intontnew of will. 
The aaerfioe invigorate* the gala to do the will ol 
the aecrificer; il in auppoeed to be mystically cele- 
brated in heaven ut well as on earth — the gola are 
always aicrifloing. Often (aa when rain in wanted) 
the aucrifioe imitate* the uud whicli it ia dmiruble to 
gain. 1 In all thane mattera a minute ritual ia already 
observed. The rayntic word hraAmo, in llm moi* of 
hymn or prayor of a compelling and magical efficacy, 
luut already come into u» The brahma anavrent 
almwbtoUw Maori karaJeia nr Incantation and charm. 
" 1'hia brahma of Viavamiu* proteota the tribo of 
RharatA" " Atri with the fourth prayer dleoovend 
the win concealed by unholy darknem."* Tho com- 
plicated ritual, in which prayer and sacrifice were 
■uppoaed to exert a constraining influence on the 
lupirnatnral power*, already oxieted, Haug think*, 
in Uie time of the chief Ki-hia or hymniaU of the 
Rig-Vida.’ 

In many reapect* the nature of tho idoa of the divino, 
aa entertained by the RiihU of the Rxg-Vtda, ia -till 
matter tor discussion. In tho chapter on Vedic god* 
such periiculara o* can be aeoeruiined will lm given. 
Roughly "peeking, the religion ia mainly, tlwugb not 
wholly, a cult of departmental goda, originally, in 
certain caaea. foroea of Nature, but endowed with 
moral oanieetnew. A a to fetishism in the Vedas tho 



iCcaiptft "Tt* of fUn^r#' a J. A. Farra'i /Vtwtfkv 
jfammvi. and Lodwl*. ia. mm. fttal Mi ifergunie, U Riigvr* 
YtUpu, u 1 L jk ML 
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opinions of the learned are divided. M. Bergaigne 1 
look* on tho whole ritual as, practically, an organised 
fetishism, employed to influonce gds of a far higher 
and purer character. Mr Max M UHer re marks , " that 
stones, bones, shells, herbs and all the other so-called 
fetishes, are simply absent in thn old hymns, though 
they appear in inure modem hymn., particularly those 
of '.he Athorva-Veda. When nrtiticlal object* am 
mentioned and oolebratdd in the Big-Vtda, they am 
only midi a* might bo pralsad even by Wordsworth ox 1 
Ttnnyson — chariots, bows, quivers, axes, drums, aacri- 
Hcial v easels and aimilar objects. They never anxumo 
any individual character ; they an simply mentioned 
as useful or precious, it may ho on sacred."* 

When the existence of fetish " herbs" Is denied by 
Mr. Max M oiler, 1» do« not, of course, forgot Soma, 
that divino juice. It i» olio to bo noted that in mudnm 
India, as Mr Max Mtlllor himself ot».«rv»., Sir Alfred 
Lyall Hnds tliat " the husbandman prays to bis plough 
and the Usher to his net," thoao objects being, at 
present, fetishes. In opposition to Mr. Max Mtillor, 
Barth uvani that tho same kind of fetishism which 
flourishes Inday flourishes in the Mg- Vida, " Moun- 
tains. rivers, springs, trees, herbs are iuvoked a* so 
many powers. Tho boasts which live with nun — the 
horse, tho cow, (he dog, the bird and tho animals 
which imperil his existence — receive a cult of praise 
and prayer. Among tho instruments of ritual, woe 
objeots are more than things consecrated — they ore 



' U rattfM, I. 
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divinities ; and the war-churiot, Uio weapon of defence 
and offence, the plough, ore the objects not only 
of benedictions but of prayers" 1 These absolute 
contradiction* on matters of fuel odd, of course, to 
the difficulty of understanding the early In do Aryan 
religion. One authority says tliat. the Vedic people 
were fotUh-worohippcni ; another Authority denial it. 

Were the Rishis uno-aUir-worahippeni ? Bnrth luut 
no doubt whatever that they wore. In the pUru or 
futhera he recognises ancestral spirit*. now "com- 
pan ini in of tli" gods, and gods thamwltfsa. At their 
head uppear the ear licet oele brunts of the asaiHoo, 
Athuvan, the Angiraa, the Kavia (the pitrit, par 
"<|ualu of tlie gruutast gods, spirits who, by 
diwl of aaorytee, drew forth Uve world from ehaos, gave 
birth to Uis huh and lighted the stun,”— ocemical 
fiute which, ah wc havo mien, are sometime* attributed 
by the lower rams to their idoahaod mythic aoceston, 
the "old, old ones" of Australians and Ovahereroes. 

A few example* of invocatioua of tho aneontral 
spirits may not lie out. of place.' " May the Fathers 
protoet ms In ray invocation of tbs gods.” Here is a 
curious mso, especially when we remember how tho 
wolf, in thu North Anmrioan myth, scattered tho stars 
like spangles over tho sky : " The fathers have adorned 
the sky with stars ". 1 

l *utfa. !.a it, r/.if,, f. 7, the V.tti t»It» 

■JW-r-u.H ta,t 

'/»w..ass,rt 

Mi. Whlacr (Oisterf a*i Lbgo k t U Pint Soto, p. M) gl« w 

ixan.jUa at tk» tmtmj at fading lb, Ar/ui ' * TU iuUn an 

■ippiatd to swabt*, apso Jut intmUMo. Until th* aim of kic wb> 
would ptj tlrnn haunt, to wo* Ihfamlm a;<a the *3iw at uaUbg 
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Important as is tbo element of ancestor-worship 
in the evolution of religion. Mr. Max Muller, in hie 
HMert ImIutu, merely remarks that thought* and 
fooling" about the dr«d " eupplioJ some of the uarll«»t 
and moet important element* of religion " ; but bow 
thaw earliest element* affect hia system dom not 
appear On a gonoral view, then, the religion of tlm 
Vodic pictr contained a vast number of element* in 
solution— elements mich a* moot ua in every quarter 
of Um! globe. The belief in saMStn) ghosts, the 
adoration of fetialuxt, the devotion to a moral ideal, 
©mtomplaUvl in tho peraonn of various deitiea, some 
of whom at least have been, and partly remain, per- 
aonai natural force*, are all mingled, and all aro drifting 
toward* a kind of psuUwiam, in which, while every- 
tldng la di vino, and gel* am reckoned by million*, tlm 
womliippsr has glimpsss of one -ingle divine snenm. 
Tho ritual, os wo have soon, ii mor* or lose magical 
in character. Tho general elements of the belief* am 
found, in various proportions, ovory where; the pan- 
Uwielic mysticism i» alruoet peculiar to India. It is, 
perhaps, noedlsss to repeat that a faith ao very oim- 
pcaite, and already k» strongly diflbrentiated, cannot 
possibly be " primitive, " and that tho beliefs and 
practioea of a race n highly organised in society and 
*o well equipped in material civilUstion aa tho V* edie 
Aryans cannot possibly be "near tho beginning". 
Far from expecting to find in tho Vods the primitive 
myths of the Aryans, we must remember that myth 
had already, when theew hymns were eung, boojmc 

far «<A of U* (UM tariUd, aul to Uki at l'i. <«.n W i ..t 
MW* Hum.' -nafcalmmiiMBlylccouUiaf^ uwu iml lint?. 
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obnoxious to the religious sentiment. "Thus," writes 
Barth, “ the author* or the hymns have expurgated, 
or at least left in the shade, a vast number of legends 
oiler thru, their time; such, for example, as the 
identity of soma with tho mix>n, as the account of tlie 
divine families, cf the parricido of Indrn, and a long 
list might he made of the reJMsmuu of the Veda. . 

It would bo difficult to extract from the hymns a 
chapter on the loves of the gods. The goddesses arc 
veiled, the atl ventures of the gods ore scarcely touched 
on to passing. ... Wo must allow for the moral 
delicacy of the aingoni, and for their dislike of speak- 
ing too precisely about the god* Bometiiuoa it avems 
a» If their chief objoct was to avoid plain speaking. 

. But often there is nothing save jargon end in- 
dolence of mind in thl* voluntary obicurlty, for 
already in the Veda the Indian intellect is deeply 
smitten with -its in vote rate malady of affecting mys- 
tery the more, the more it hot nothing to ooncral , 
the mania for scattering symbols which symbolise no 
roolity, and for sporting with riddles which it is not 
worth while to divino ." 1 Barth, however, also re- 
cognise* amidst these oonfnsiom, " the inquietude of a 
heart deeply stirred, which soeke truth and redemp- 
tion in prayer". Such is tho natural judgment of 
thu dear French intellect on the wilfully obscure, 
tormented and evasive intellect of India. 

It would lie intereating were it possible to illuminate 
the criticism of Vedie religion by asoirtainmg which 
hymns in the Rig- Veda are the mart ancient, and 
which are later. Could we do this, we might draw 
* lf> Miy * r/s*. p. 81. 
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inferences as to the comparative antiquity of tho 
religious ideas in the poems. But no such diwrimina- 
tion of relative antiquity seems to 1* within tho reach 
of critics. M Berguiguo thinks it impossible at present 
to determine the relative ago of the hymns by any 
pliilological test The ideas expressed are not more 
easily arrayed in order of data. We might think that 
the poems which contain most ceremonial allusions were 
the lataaL But Mr. Max Muller -ays that •• even tho 
earliest hymns havo sentiments worthy of tho most 
advanced wreinoniulista 

Tha firnt nnd oldest source of our knowledge of 
Indo- Aryan myth* is tho Ryj-Vtda, whose nature 
and character huve been doMribod. Tlio wound 
» at roe U tho Athorva-Pfcfo with tho Rrahtnana* 
Tho peculiarity of tho dlAort'i* is its collection of 
magical incantation* *p.Us and fragments of folk- 
lore. Thcso are often, doubtless, of tho highest 
antiquity. Borosry and the aria of inotUcine-mon are 
oarlier In tho oourao of ovolution than priwthood. 
We meet them everywhere among race* who have not 
developed the institution of an order of prioete nerving 
national gods. As a collection, the Atharva-V'ida is 
later than the R'yj~ Vrdu, but wo need not therefore 
eoneludo that the idtae of ths Atharu are " a later 
development of tho more primitive ideas of the Rig* 
Veda Magic is quad •tmper, quad tibupu, quod ul 
ontnvf-ua ; tho ideas of tho A(harva~Veda are every- 
where ; the peculiar notions of the Rig- Veda are the 
special property of an advanced and highly differen- 
tiated people. Evoa in tho present collected shape. 

I Hutrrj 4 Aiwtnl Z4»vM«., p. 558. 
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M. Barth thinks that many hyiuns of tho vitAnn'O 
am not modi later than thow of the Rig- Veda. Mr. 
Whitney, admitting the lateness of the Athavxa cw a 
ooiladtoiveaya, " This would not necessarily imply that 
the main body of tho AUiarvit hymns were not already 
in existence when the compilation of the Rig- Veda 
took place The A lAorwi refers to aomo poets of tho 
Rig (as certain hymniita in the Rig eloo do) as earlier 
moa If in the Rig (as Weber says) " thore breathes 
a lively natural feeling, a warn love of nature, while 
in the dfAore% on the oontrary, there predominate 
vi anxious apprehension of evil spirit* and their 
tragical powcre," It by no menus follows that this 
apprehension is of later origin than the lively fading 
for Nature. Bather the reverse. There appears to he 
no doubt* that the stylo and language of tho Athanta 
are later than those of the Itij. Roth, who recognises 
the oltange in language ami stylo, yot oonsidvi the 
dtAarvu " part of the old literature Ho oouoludos 
that tho Alharva contains many pieces which, "both 
by tboir style ami iiloaa, aro shown to be contempor- 
ary with the older hymns or (lie Rig- Veda". In 
religion, according to Muir,* the dtAorva allows pro- 
grew in tho direction of monotheism in ita celebration 
of Brahman, but it also introduces wr pool- worship. 

As to the Atkan a, thoD, wo are free to suppose, if ws 
like, that tho dark magic, the ovil spirits, the incan- 
tations, are old parts of Indian, os of all other popular 
beliefs, though they come later into literature than 
tho poetry “bout Uahaa and the morality of Vanina. 

' V IM Atovion Oriavat lr. 3S* 

■Muir. a. HI. ' nit. U. tit 1«1. 
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The Hume remarks apply to our third source of infor- 
mation, the Bratunanas. Thoee arc indubitably com- 
mmte on the sacred texts very much more modem in 
fonn than the texts thomsclvos. But it doe* uot 
follow, and Hub ia meet important for oar purpose, 
that the myths in the Brahmanoa are all later than 
the Vedic myths or corruption* of ttie Vtda, Muir 
remark*, 1 " Tim Rig-Vvla, though tho oMeet collection 
doaa not neoeasarily oooUiu everything that ia of the 
greatest ago in Indian thought or tradition. We 
Unow, for example, that oartain legends, boaring tho 
impreas of the higheet antiquity, euoh as that of tho 
deluge, appear Unit in the Brahmanaa." Wo are 
wpecially in torn tod in thle critiaiam, beaMM most of 
tho myth* which we profesa to explain ae survivals of 
■vagary are narrated in tho Brahmanaa. If timer ere 
D C C M— r ily lato oorruptione of Vedio ideal, because 
the oollection of the Brnhmauae ia for mure modern 
than that of tho Veda, oar argumoni ia inatuutly 
disproved. But if ideas of an earlier stratum of 
thought than the Vodie atratum may appear in a later 
collection, aa idoas of an oarlior stratum of thought 
than the Homeric appear in poetry and proee far later 
than Homer, then our contention ia legitimate. It 
will b* shown in effect that a number of myth* of the 
Brahmaiuia comepoud in character and incident with 
the myths of »vagce, such as Cahroc* and AhU. Our 
explanation is, that thee® tales partly survived, in the 
minds perhaps of conservative local priesthoods. from 
the savage stage of thought, cr were borrowed from 
aborigines in that stage, or were moulded in more 
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recent time* on surviving examples o f that wild early 
fancy. 

In the ago of tho Brahmar.aa the people have spread 
southwards from the basin of Uio Indus to that of the 
Ganges The old sacred texts have begun to bo scarcely 
mmprehensible. The priesthood has bocomo much 
more strictly defined and more rigorously constitute. I 
Absurd as It may sewn, tho Vodic wetn», like tho 
Qayatri, have boon personified, and appear as active 
homines of sUirios presumably older than thla personi- 
fication. The A-uraa have descended from tho rank 
of gods to that of the heavenly opposition to India’s 
government j they are now a kind of Honda, and the 
Brahmana# are occupied with long stories ahnut tho 
wur in henvon.iUelf a very ancient conception. Varans 
Women cruel on nccaalon, and hostile. Prajapatl 
I hi com** the great mythical hare, and Inherits the 
wildest myths of llio *»vage heroio beasts and bird* 

The priests aro now Brahmans, a hereditary divino 
oasts, who pcssses all the vast and puerile knowledge 
of ritual and werifieia! minutiov As lire in the 05*1* 
is a series of wmgH, ao life in Iho Brohmatiaa b a 
soi|uenoi of sacrifice*. 8scrifioo makes Clio sun rise 
and wt, and the rivers run this way or tliat. 

The study of Indian myth is olatructod, as has boon 
shown, by the difficulty of dcUxnnlrung tho relative 
dates of the various legends, but there are a myriad of 
other obstacles to the study of Indian mythology. A 
poet of the Vedas says, " Tho chanters of hymns go 
about enveloped in mist, and uosiviatied with idle talk’’. 1 

1 IT*. 17*. «. *3, 7. bol Hassle* T- nt, HI. Ti. 

opt* Is aulas *. Is ivminiw". 
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The uncinnt hymn# am 'till " enveloped In inlet" owing 
to tho difficulty of their language and the variety of 
modem rendering* a ad interpretation* The heretics of 
Vedic religion, the op|»onenta of tho orthodox commen- 
tators in agw comparatively recent, used to complain 
that the V&iii* wera "imply nonaonso, and their authors 
“ knave* and buffoon* Tina* are momenta when the 
modern atttdant of Vedic my ilia in inclined to echo tliia 
petulant complaint 1 'or oxumple, it in difficult enough 
to And in thn Wi-)- Vida anything like a Mtogorie 
account of the gods, and a description of their peremud 
appMranca. Hut in Hv>- Vida , viii. 20, 1. wo rend of 
one god, " a youth, lirown, now hostile. now friaodljr; 
a golden lustre InvoaW him ‘ Who In thin yntilh t 
•• Soina ai tho moon," according to tho oomincnlatom. 
M. Longloi* tldnkn the nun in meant. l)r Auirecht 
thinks tha troop of Maruta (spirit* of the ntmin), to 
whom, he remark*, tho opiihot " dnrlc-brown, Uiwny " 
in an applicable an it i* to their muter, Hudr* Thin 
in rather ojnfosing. and o mythological inquirer would 
like to know tor certain whether ho i* reading about 
the sun or soma, tho inoon, or tho wind*. 

To take another example ; wo open Mr. Mas Miillor’s 
translation of the Ruj- VtJa at random, say at page 40 
In thn scojnd verso of tha hymn to the MatuIh, Mr. 
Muller translates, “They who wore born together, 
self-luminous, with the "jotted Jeer (the clouds), the 
spears, the daggers, the glittering ornaments. I hear 
their whips almost close by, on they crack them in 
their hands ; they gain splendour on their way.” 
Now Wilaoo translates this paasage, " Who, bonm by 
spotted deer, were born self-luminous, with weapons, 
von. i. 15 
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war-crit* and decoration*. I hear the cracking of 
their whip* in their hands, wonderfully inspiring 
mango in (he tight." Beufey has, “ Who with stags 
and spears, and with thundur and lightning, aiuf- 
luminouii, wore bom. Hand by rings the crack of 
their whip os it sound* in tlmir lunula ; bright fare 
they down in storm." Unglois translate, “ Ju*t bom 
ore they, mIMuiiiIimhm. Mark ye their arms, their 
detoratiom, their oar drawn by door f Hear ye their 
clamour » Litton I 'tU the noim of the whip they hold 
in their lunula, the sound that atir* up mange In the 
huUle." Thin in an ordinary example of (he <11 vomkiuH 
of Vodio Iranulnlion. It in MirHcienlly pnxnlmg, nor in 
tho maUer made tuoru transparent by tho variety of 
opinion on to the moaning of tho "deer" along with 
which thu Manila ora said (by somn of the translator*) 
to havo boon bom Thin i« just tho »ort of pas*ago on 
whiuh « omUnvcriy affecting the whole nntnro of Vodio 
mythological hleaH might be raised Acmrding to n 
text in tho Yajur Vo da, gods, and men. and beasts, 
•nd otlu-r mailer* ware ejeatod from various jortiona 
of Uio frame of a divine being named Prajapetl. 1 The 
god Agni, brahmans and tho goat wore born from tho 
mouth of Prajupatl Fnun his breast and arm* came 
the god Iinlro t*ometim« spoken of as a ram), the 
ulieep, and of men tho K^iunya. Cows and god* called 
Vtivndevas were bom together from hia middle. Are 
wc to under* Und the wonla "they who were bom 
together with the spotted deer " to refer to u myth uf 
tills kind — a myth representing the MaruU anil doer 
ui having boon bora at tlie aamo birth, as Agui came 
i Hair, MuhV 7aO, iud •!«., I la 
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with the goat, and India with the aheop ? This is just 
the paint on which tha Indian comnmnutan were 
divided. 1 Sayan*, tho old ooinmeautor, aiya, "The 
legendary school takes them for deer with white npotu ; 
the etymological school, for the many-ooloured lino* of 
clouds ", Tho modern Irgeudary tor anthropological) 
and etymological (or philological) student* of myth- 
ology are often an much at variant* in their uttempU to 
interpret the traditions of India. 

Another famous, and almoat comic, example of tho 
difficulty of VmIIc Interpretation is wall known. In 
Rip- Kudo, x. 16. 4, thore la a funeral hymn. Agnl. 
tha flre-god, ia supplicated either to roost a yoat nr to 
warn tAs soul of lAs lUad aud convey it to paradise. 
Whotliiir the aotil in to lw tlius oomforted or tho gout 
is to bo grilled, is a quwtion Hint ha. mightily puaslcd 
Vadic dootora.' Professor Muller and M Unglols are 
all for " U»« immortal soul " , the goat has odvoaiUw, 
or liad advoeataa, In Aufrecht, Ludwig and Roth More 
important diffioiltiss of interpretation are illustrated by 
die attitude of M. Bergaigue in La RtUfUm Vtdiqug, 
and hia controversy with the great Oennan lexico- 
graphers. Tim study of mythology at one timo made 
the Vodaa it* sdirting-point But perhaps it would bo 
wise to begin from something more intelligible, eomo- 
thing leas porplaxod by difficulties of language and 
diversities of interpretation. 

In attempting to criticise the various Aryan myths, 
we shall be guided, on tho wholo, by the character of 
die myths themselves. Pure and elevated conooptions 
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we Khali he inclined to aadgn to a puro and elevated 
condition of thought (though such conceptions do, reoeg- 
nisebly, occur in the lowest known religious strata), and 
we .dtall rouke no difficulty about believing that Riahia 
and singers capable of noble conceptions existed in an 
age vory remote in time, in a society which lud many 
of the features of a lofty and simple civilisation. But 
we shall not. therefore, aaeume that the hymna of 
these Riahia are in any sense " primitive," or throw 
much light on tiw infancy of the human mind, or on 
the " origin " of religious and heroic myths Impure, 
childish and barbaric conceptions, on the other 
hand, w« shall be inclined to attribute to an impure, 
childish, and barbario condition of thought ; and wo 
nhail again make no difficulty about believing that 
ideas originally conceived when that stage of thought 
was general havo been retained and handed down to a 
far later period Tins view of the ponsiblo, or rather 
prubabls, antiquity of many of the myths prceervod 
in the Rrahmsuaa la strengthened, if it needed 
strengthening, by the opinion of Dr. Welter.' " Wo 
must indeed as-urno generally with regard to many of 
thorn legend, (in the Urahmnna. of the Rig- Veda) that 
they had already gained a rounded independent eliapo 
in tradition before they were incorporated into tho 
Bnkhmanas ; and of this we have frequent evidence in 
the rfwfincfjy archaic character of their funyuoye, 
compared with that of the rest of the text.” 

Wo have now briefly stated the nature and probable 
relative antiquity of the evidence which is at tho 
dispoial of Vedic mythologists. The chief Iwwon wo 
>UUwy if Itdim Herat™. B>sU.f dim , p «T. 
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would enforce is the necessity of suspending tho 
judgment when the Vedas are represented as examples 
of primiti ve and comparatively pure and ample natural 
religion. They are not primitive; they are highly 
differentiated, highly complex, extremely enigmatic 
oxpnwnons of fairly admnoed and very peculiar 
religious thought Thoy are not morally m very pure 
aa haa been maintained, and their purity, sueh a* it 
la, *»«ns the reeult of oonacious reticence and wary 
selection rnther than of primeval innocence Yet tho 
bards or oditore have by no incium wholly excluded 
very ancient myths of a thoroughly aavago diameter 
Thane will he chiefly «xpo«od in the chapter on * Indo- 
Aryan Myths of the Beginnings of Thing*," which 
follows. 
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INDIAN MYTHS OF THU ORIOIN OF THE WORLD 
AND OF MAN. 

(k>»i|hrt»i c/ ValU u4 uni*. ■Jth.-'ltw TmIUkcksM 

« lb. lav .in Ins t4 iMnp 0|>i*Mtt« >»« Will, of *«<d mat* 

(»| of fne-iuu of a mu IMmuWo. «« »>i- hyim-AlMrilUM of 
ilmAnaiuu- H.^|ioU, • Vadh Uaitliuikilii or Qnt!*oluIfc*i«7 
i.;lhi-»lu7k,M of Uivoo nr.1 «rh- M;0. of iMrmuu Mirfr 
•*••*• M.o*o aiylhi «• nfMttd to Aiwuu 

IX dUouesing tho savage myths of the origin of tho 
world •nd of m»», wo ohaorved that thoy wore m 
inconai-Wnt m thay were fanciful. Among Um fancies 
rmliodied in tho myths *w notod tho theory that tin, 
world, or various |wrM of it, had Ihm*i formed out of 
tho Ixxly of somo hugo non-natural being, a god, or 
giant, or n uwmlier of somo ancient mysterious raco. 
We nlso noted tlio myUm of tiro original union of 
heaven and earth, and their violont »o|urul!ou ns 
displayed in thn tale* of (ireoks and Maoris, to which 
may bo added the Awgchemoro nation in California.* 
Another feature of savage oosmogoniee, illustrated 
especially in some early Slavonic myths, in Australian 
legends, and in the faith of the American rau*. was 
the creation of the world, or tho recovery of a drowned 
world by animals, as the raven, the dove and the 
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coyote, Tho listening of all things out of an egg 
wax another rude conception, chiefly noted among the 
Finn* The Indian form occurs in the Satapatha ffntA- 
moHa.' Thu preservation of tho human raoa in the 
Deluge, or tho creation of tho race after tho Deluge, 
wee yet another detail of savage mythology ; and for 
many of theee fauciee we seemed to find a Mtigfac- 
tory origin in the exceedingly credulous and confused 
state of »«vagr philosophy and savage imagination. 

Tho question now to be asked is, do tho traditions 
of tho Aryans of India supply un with myths so 
closely resembling the myths oi Nootkas, Maoris 
and Australians that wo may provisionally explain 
them as stories originally due to the Invention of 
savage* J This question may be answered In the 
alllnnativo. Tho Vedas, tho Eplas and tho Pumnos 
contain a Urge store of various ooemogonlc traditions 
as inconsistent ** tlm paiatlnl myths of savages Wo 
have an Aryan Ilmariuan, Tvaahtri who, like tho 
Finnish smith, forged " tho iron vault of hollow 
hraveu " aud tho hall of earth.' Again, the earth is 
said to bavo sprung, as in some Mangalan fables, 
" from a being railed Uttanapad Again, Hrnh- 
manBspsli, “ blew the gods forth like a blacksmith,'' 
and the gods had a hand in the making of things 
In contrast with these childish pieces of anthropo- 
morphism, wo liave the famous and sublime specula- 
tions of on often-quoted hymn . 1 It is thus that tho 
poet dreams of the days before being and non-being 
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" There »m then neither non- entity nor entity ; 
there was no utmoephere nor sky above. Wliat 
enveloped (all] ? . . . Woe it water, the profound 
abyss ? Doith was not then, nor immortality ; there 
was no distinction of day or night That One breathed 
cwlmly, sit If -support nl , then was nothing different 
from it, or above it, In the beginning darkneaa 
existed, enveloped in darkncaa AH this was un- 
distinguishable water. Thai One which lay void and 
wrapped in nothing™** was developed by the power 
of fervour. Desire first arose in It, which was the 
primal germ of mind [and which] sagos, aoardung 
with their intellect, have discovered to be tlie bond 
which ConuecU entity with non entity. The ray [or 
coid] which atretehed acres* three [worlds], was it 
bolow or wu it above f There were there impreg- 
nating powers and mighty furore, a eelf-mipporting 
principle benoAth and miorgy aloft. Who knows? 
who here can declare whenoo has sprung, whence 
this creation? The gods arc aubae.|uent to the 
developaant of this [universe] ; who then knows 
whence it aroso f From wliat this creation aioso, and 
whether [any one] made it or not, ho who in the 
liigheat hoaren is its ruler, ho verily knowH, or [even] 
he does not know."* 

Here there is a Vodic hymn of tho origin of things, 
from a book, it is true, supposed to be late, which is 
almwt, if not absolutely, free from mythological ideas. 
Tho “ self-supporting principle beueath and energy 
aloft” may refer, as Dr. Muir BOggeste, to the fathor. 
heaven above, and the mother, earth beneath The 
• MuU, SuubU Tito, 2nd «au, *. 857. 
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" bond between entity and non-entity” in sought in 
a favourite idea of the Indian philosophers, that of 
tajiaM or “ fervour The other speculation* remind 
us, though they are much more restrained and torn 
points in diameter, of the metaphysical chante of the 
Neve Zealand priests, of the ZuflU, of Popol Vnh, and 
•<> on. Then* belong to very early culture. 

What is the relative age of this hymn ? I f it could 
he proved to bo the oldest in the Veda, it would 
demomrtrats no more than this, that in time exceed- 
ingly remote tho Aryan a of India poasawed a philam- 
pilar, parhapa a school of phlloeophm, who applied 
the minds to abatraot speculations on the origin of 
things. It could not prove that mythological specula- 
Hons Imd not preceded the attempt* of a purer 
philoeophy. But the dato cannot bn ascertained. 
Mr Max M filler cannot go farther than the suggestion 
that tho hymn is an expression of tho jwrennu quw- 
dar It pkUotoptoa of Uibnita. We urn aim vrarned 
tiiat a hymn ia not neowarily modern because it in 
philosophical.' Certainly tiiat is true; the Zuiliu, 
Maoris, and Maagaian a exhibit amazing power* of 
abstract thought We are no*, concerned to ulu>w that 
this hymn ia late ; but it seems almost superfluous to 
remark that ideas like tbcw which it eoutuins can 
■caroely be accepted as expressing man's earliest 
thorny of tho origin of all things. We turn from such 
idea* to tlxwo which the Aryans of India have in 
common with black men nml rod men, with far-off 
Finns and Scandinavians, ChtJdnam, Haidaha, Chero- 
koc-s, Murri and Maori, Mangaians anil Egyptians. 

> a U!w» y Saiuknl Human, p H8 
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The next Vedic account of creation which we pro- 
per to oonsldcr in aa remoto an poaaible in character 
From the euWime philosophic poem. Tu the Purutha 
SuJsta, the ninetieth hymn of the tenth book of tho 
Rig-Veda Sanbila, we havo a iloaeription of the 
creation of all things out of the severed limha of u 
magnified non-natural man, Purualia. This conception 
la of cm no that which occur* in tho Nonas myth* of 
tho rent body of Ymir Borr’s how took the body 
of the Qiant Ymir and of hi* flesh formed the 
earth, of hla blond mom and water*, of hin honea 
mountains, of hi* teeth rocka and atonea, of hla huir 
all manner of plants. of hia skull tho firmament, of 
Itla bralaa the olonda, and ao forth. In Chaldean 
-tory, Be! out* in twain tho magnified nan-uaturol 
woman Omarea, and converts tlie holvea of her body 
lnt/i heaven and earth Among the Iroquoi* in North 
America. Cholcaulpok wan tho giant whoie limha. 
beme* ami blood furnished the raw material of many 
natural object*; while in Manguia portioue of Ru, 
in Egypt of Set and Oniril, in Greooo of Diooyaus 
Zagreus were u« -I in creating variouo things, ouch a* 
stones, plante and metals. The sumo ideas procissly 
are found in the ninetieth hymn of tho tenth book 
of tho Rip- Veda Yet. it is a singular thing tliat, in 
all the discussions ae to tho antiquity and significance 
of this hymn which have some under our notice, there 
has not boon one single reforeuco made to parallel 
legends among Aryan or noil -Aryan peoples. In 
accordance with the general principle* which guide 
us in this work, we arc inclined to regard any 
ideas which are at once rude in character and widely 
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distributed, both among civilised and uncivilised 
races, ba extremely old, whatever may bo the age of 
the literary form in which they are presented. But 
the ourruul of learned opinions as to the date of the 
Purtuha Sukla, the V#Uo hymn about the sacrifice of 
Puruaha and the creation of the world out of frag- 
ment* of hie body, runs in tho opposite direction. 
TTio hymn in nnt regarded as very ancient by most 
Sanskrit acholan.. We shall now <juute the hymn, 
which contains the data on which any theory as to its 
age must be foundod * 

" Purushu has a thousand heada, a thousand oyw. a 
thousand foot. On ovary aide enveloping tho earth, 
ha overpassed (it) by a apsoe of ten fingers. Punsiha 
himself is this whole (unlvwws), wlmlevor is and whut- 
ovur shall bo. . When tho gods performed a snerifl©) 
with Purualm as tho oblation, th.i spring was its butter, 
tho summer its fuel, and tho autumn its (accompany ing) 
offartag. Tliis victim, Punwha, horn in tho beginning, 
they immolated ou the sacrificial grow* With him tho 
gods, the Sadhyas, and the Riahis sacrificed. From that 
univotwl sacrifice wore provided curds and buttor It 
fonnod those aerial (creatures) and animals both wild 
and tame. From that imironal sacrifice optnng tho 
tho Ric and Sarnan ventre, the moires and Yajuali. 
From it sprang horses, and all animals with two rows 
of teeth ; kine sprang from it ; from it goats and sheep. 
Whou (tho gods) divided Purusha, into liow icauv parts 
did tl*ey cut him up T What was his mouth f What 
arms (had he) I W r hat (two objects) are said (to have 
been) his thighs and foot* The Brahman was Ins 
• Bv- Veda, I W •, M-ir, roll, Vn4 *«liv, I. >, 
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mouth ; lli ft Rajanyn wa* made his Arm 8 ; the being 
(called) the Vfcisy*, be was his thighs ; th- Swlra sprang 
fimr hie feel. The moon sprang from hia soul (ilahas), 
the »un from hU eye, India and Agni from bin mouth, 
and Vaiyu from hi* broach From hi* navel arose the 
air, from hia head the aky, from hi» foot the earth, 
from hia oar llm (four) quarter* ; in tlii* manner (the 
gods) formed Iho world. When the gods, performing 
'.icrilicn. bound Puruaha as a victim, there were Mven 
stiolta (etuolt up) for it (around the llro), and tlirieo 
seven piece* of fuel were mado With aacrifioe the 
god* performed the sacrifice Three were the earliest, 
riti*. Those great piwsrs have »ought the aky, whore 
are the former Kadhyae, gods." 

Hi* myth here stated is plain ouough in iU Nwential 
fnoU The gods performed a »ucritice with o gignntia 
anlhropjioorphio being (Purusha » Mnn) as ths victim. 
Sacritlco Ih not found, aa a rule, in the religion* of the 
most backward raw* of all . it is, relatively, nn innova- 
tion, n* shell Iw shown Inlor. His hand, like th* head 
of Vmlr, fonuud the aky, hi* eye Uio sun, animate 
spiling from his body. Tlie four castes are oonnoctod 
with, and it appeal" U» bo iinpliad (.but they sprang 
from, his mouth, arms, thighs and feet. It is obviuua 
that this last part of the myth is subsequent, to the 
formation of castes. Tlii. is one of the chief argument* 
for the late date of the hymn, a a caateo are not dis- 
tinctly recognised elsewhere in Iho Ryj-Veda. Mr. 
Max Mtillor 1 believe* the hymn to be “modem both 
in ita character and in it> diction," and this opinion ho 
-imports by philological argument* Dr Muir' says 

• .Inciail &1.M. u’ ttfmitore WO. * TvU, fa.l WUb, 1 12. 




tlint the hymn "ha* every character of modernneu 
both in its diction ami ideas Dr Haag, on the other 
hand, 1 in a paper read in 1871, admit* that the present 
fonu of die hymn is not older than tho greater part of 
the hymns of tho tenth book, and than thorn of tho 
dlAarea Vtda ; but ho addn, •' Tlie Ideas which the 
hymn contains are oerlainly of a primeval antiquity. 
, . . In fact, tho hymn in found in the Hujur- I7<ia 
emong the formulas connected with human mcrifkws, 
which were formerly praetiaod in India" Wo have 
expressly declined to speak about ” primeval antiquity," 
as we have scarcely any evidence sn to the myths and 
mental condition for example, even of paleolithic 
man ; but we may f» for agree with Dr. Hang as to 
affirm that the fundamental idea of the Pltrutha Sukta, 
namely, the creauon of tho world or portions of thu 
world out or tlm fragment* of a fahulou- unthropo- 
morphic boing is common to Chaldeans, Iroquois, 
Egyptians, Oreoks, Tinucha, Mnnguians and Aryan 
Indians This is presumptive proof of tile antiquity 
of tlie ideas which Dr Muir and Mr Max Miillor think 
relatively modern. 'Dio savagu and brutal character 
of the invention needs no demouBtiatiuii Among 
vory low suvagee, for example, the Tinnota of British 
North America, not a man, not a god, but a dog, in 
tom up, and tho fragments are made into aniumk' 
On the Paloure River a beaver sutfore in tho manner 
of l'urusha. We may, tor these reasons, regard tlie 
chief idea of tho myth n» extremely ancient — infinitely 
more ancient than tlie diction of the hymn. 

Aa to tho mention of the castes, supposed to be a 

1 Arittfau r«M, led -111, U. 4KI • Qeuut'a /aw* *iy. pp. J« SIS 
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comparatively modern institution, that is not an essen- 
tial part of the legend. When the idea of creation 
out of a living beiug was once received It was easy to 
extend the ©inception to any institution, of which tho 
origin waa forgotten. The Teutonic race had a myth 
which explained the origin of the classes earl, oeorl 
and thrall (earl, churl and slave). A Boutli Ameriaan 
peopln, to explain the ditferont ranks In society, hit 
on Urn very myth of Plato, the legend of golden, 
silver and copper me.*, from which the ranks of 
society have descended. The Vodlo poet, in our opinion, 
merely extended to tho institution of caste u myth 
which had already explained the origin of tho sun, 
the firmament, animals, and »o forth, on the usual 
linns of savage thought. The ISvnuKa Bukta ia the 
typo of many other Indian inytha of creation, of 
which the following' ono is extrcmoly noteworthy. 
" Prajupati drain'd to propagate. He formed tho 
Trivrit (stoma) from his mouth. After It were pro- 
ducod the doity Agni, tho metre Qayatri, ... of 
men the Urahnum, of boasts Uio gnat , . . . tmm his 
h roast, and from his arms he foruiod tho I’anchodasa 
(stoma). After it were Croat/*! the (lod Indra. the 
Trishtubli metre, . , of men the Kajunya, of boasts 
the sheep Honco thoy are vigorous, boeauso thoy 
were created from vigour. From his middle ho formed 
tho SapU.U*a (stoma). After It were created the 
goda called tho Visvadovos, the Jngati metre, ... of 
men tho Vaisya, of (•casts kino. Hence tlioy are to 
be oaten, because they were created from the receptacle 
of food.” The form in which we receive this myth ia 
> TnOluju teUM, w r^Ut-rnfa. .a. U It; Muir, fed «Ul. I >6 
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obviously Inter than tho institution of casta and the 
technical names foi metres. Yot surely any state- 
ment that kino “ are to be enten " must be older than 
the universal prohibition to eat that sacred animal 
the cow. Pcaaibly wo might argue that when this 
theory of creation wim tint promulgated, goals and 
sheep were forbidden food. 1 

Turning from the Vedas to the Brahroanas, wo find 
a curiously savago myth of the origin of specie".' 
According to this pawsigs of tlie Brohmana, "this 
universe was formerly *»ul only, in tlui form of Puru- 
■ha". Ho caused himself to full asunder into two 
parts. Thanoa arose a hunliaud and a wife. “Flo 
ooliahitod with her; from them man were born. She 
roflsctad, ' How dons he, after liavlug produced mo 
from hiroauif, ooliabit with mo? Ah, 1st me <liM»ppo«i/ 
She became a cow, anil the other u hull, and he 
oo)u»blU>d with her. From them kino wore produced/ 
Aflor a series of similar metamorphoses of Uia female 
into all animal shapes, and a similar series of pursuit* 
by tho ir.alo in appropriate fonn, " in this manner pairs 
ol all sorts of creature* down to ants were created" 
This myth is a parallel (o tho various Greek legends 
about the amours in bestial form of Zeus, Nenimis, 
Cronus. Deuiotrr and other gods and goddceeea. In 
the Brahmauas this myth is an explanation of the 
origin of specie*, and such an explanation as could 
scarcely have occurred to a civilised mind. In other 

l Mr. M'Uiibin hid drnvu *:<uf atrgul&r iufeoaoei fr :<u t Ita 
tiauuMux, u it dott, MrUll ux) >*rt*tn nluM nf nn vlth wta-i 

aaUmX *o n iniufifT ♦io/.-xLc* ec||v«Urt oitolcnxai (rtrftipUJy 
Fihntry, 1W0. 

'Sclcpvw BnXium*, *ir. 4, 3; M*ir. fed *SIL, l 25. 
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myth* in the Brohmnnas, Prajaputi creates men from 
his body, or rather the lioid of his body becomes a 
lotto be, the. tortoise becomes a man (puruefoi), with 
similar examples of speculation. 1 

Among nil these BnihmanA myths of the part taken 
by Pr^japati in the creation or evoking of things, the 
question arise* who was Prajapati ' His vdie is tliat. 
of the groat Haw in American myth; he is u kind of 
demiurge, and hia namo means • Tim Master of Things 
Created," like the Australian Biamban, “ Master," 
and the American title of the ahiel Mniiitmi. 
'• Master of Life Dr, Muir rmuurlcs that, as the 
Vc* lie inind advanoee from mere divine beings who 
■' reside and operate in Are " (Agni), ■ dwell and shine 
in tho nun " (Surya), or " in the atmosphere " (India), 
towards a conception of deity, * the fartlmr step would 
Ixi taken of speaking of tbo deity under such new 
name* as Visvakannan and Prqjapat; ", Than ora 
'•Appellatives which do not designate any limited 
functions oonnocted with any single department of 
Nature, but tho more general ami abstract notion* of 
divine power operating in the production and govern* 
mont of the univenw*. Now the intonating point 
i* that lound tills now and abstract, name gravitate 
tlm most eavAgo and crudest myths, exactly the myth.* 
we moot, among Holton tote and Nootkaa For example, 
among the Hottentots it is Heital Eibib, among the 
liuomchiri Indians it b Uiruoocha, who oonfers, 
by cunio or blessing, on the animals their proper 
attribute and charaotcristicH.' In the Sulapalha 

s BlmJir aim »n fount •nun* ih* AT* .*rf/. 
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hrahintna it is Prejapuli who takes this part. that falls 
to rudo culture-heroes of Hottentot* and Huaiochiria 1 
How Pnyapoti mado experiments in * kind of ntaUi- 
aided evolution, no to speak, or evolution superin- 
tended and iL-snintod from above, will presently bo net 
forth. 

In the Punuias creation U it proce** renewed after 
each kalpa, or vast immdann period Bralmin awaken 
from hie slumber, and Audi the world a wu*te nf water 
Then, just in in tho Amoricau myths of tho ooyote, 
and thit Slavouio myths of the devil ami Hie doves, a 
ho.tr ora fish or a tortoise fishes up Uio world out of 
tho waters. That boat fish, tortoise, or what not, is 
Brahma or Vishnu This navaga conception of the 
beginnings of creation In tho act of a tortoise, H»h, or 
boar is not Unit. found in tho I’urmms, as llr. Muir 
(mints out, but is indicated in the Bltuk Ynjur Veda 
and In tho SalapaUta /teoAfllona.' In the Satapntha 
lirahmana, xiv 1. 2, 11, wo discover the idoa, so 
common in savags myths— for oxamplo, in that of the 
Naviyoes that the earth was ot first very small, a 
mere patch, and grew bigger after tho nniimil fished it 
up. " Formerly this earth was only «i large, of tho 
nl» of a span. A hoar called Bmusha rnisoil Imr up.” 
Here the hoar makes no pretence of being the incar- 
nation of a god, but is a mere boar sou* pKrxtie, like 
tho creative coyote nf the Papogas and Chinooks, or 
the musk rat, of tho Taculliw. This is a good cxainplo 
of the development of myths. Savages begin, as we 
saw, by mythically regarding various auimals. spiders 
grwshoppore, lavcns, eaglca. oockatooa, aa the creator* 

- KnglUl) InuiMiOB, U. Ml. • MOr, 2i4 SdU, (Of. t f. » 
VOL. I. 16 
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or reojverow of the world, As civilisation advancee, 
thceo animals Mill perform their beneficent faneUOM, 
but are looked on ax god* in disguise In time the 
annuals are often dropped altogether, though they 
bold their plaoe with greet tenacity in the cosmogonic 
traditions of tlw Aryan* in India. When we find Urn 
Satapalha Urahmana alleging 1 “ that all creatures nro 
desoaiided from a tortoise," we acorn to bo among the 
rude Indiana of the Pacific Cnant. Bab when tho 
tortoise is identified wlUi Adltya, and whan Adilyas 
prove to be solar deities, sons of Aditi, and whou 
Aditl is reoognlsed by Mr. Milllar ax the Dawn, wo 
aoa that tho Aryan mind baa not boon idle, but has 
added a good 'leal to the savage idea of tho descent of 
men end bcante from a tortoise.’ 

Another feature of savage myths of creation wo 
found to bo tho introduction of a crude theory of 
evolution. We »»w that among tho Potoyuute tribe 
of the Digger Indians, and among oertain Australian 
tribes, men and hnavts wero su|ipaiHNl to have Iwen 
slowly evolved and iuiprovod out of tho forms find of 
roptihw and then of quadruped* In tho mythologies of 
tho mom civilise! South American race*, tho idea of 
tho survival of the Attest was otherwise espnwod. 
The gods mode several attempts at creation, and raid) 
sot of created beings proving in one way or othor 
unsuitod to ita environment, was pormittod to die out 
or degenerated into a pee, and was sucooedod by a set 

‘M«f, edit. ml. t p »i 
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bet*sr adapted for survival. 1 In much the same way 
the SaUpatha Brahmam 1 represents mammals a « 
the Inet result ol a aerie* of creative experiment*. 
" Prajapati created living beiuga, which perished for 
want of fixid Bird* and aerpeata perished thua. 
Prajapati reflect© I. ‘ How is it tluit. my oreatunm pariah 
after having been formed ? ' Ho perceived this : ' They 
perish from want of food '. In his own proeono ho 
caused milk to be supplied to breast*. Ho created 
living lining*, which, roaurUng to the biwaata, worn 
thus preserved Those are the eroalurc* which did not. 
parish." 

The common myth whicli derive* tho world from 
a groat -tho myth perliaj* moat familiar In its 
Finnish aluipn -is found in the SaUipathn Unikmtna.‘ 
"In tlm In-ginning this universe was waters, nothing 
but water*. Tho waters deal rod ■ I low can wo ho 
reproduced I ' Ho aaymg, thoy toilod, they performed 
austerity. While they wore performing austerity, a 
golden egg came Into cxMeneo. It thon became a 
year. . . . From it in a yntr a man o*me into exist- 
ence, who was Prajapati, , He conceived progeny 
in himwlf ; with his mouth he created the gods.” 
Aooordlng to onotlier toxt,‘ " Praja|»ati took tbe form 
of a tortoise ". The tortoise is tho same as Adityix‘ 

It is now time to examine the Aryan sliape of tho 

•D-li nyCi h (mint Is A pit h* A Cfcaoc* mytt * Ikt aim rat, 
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widely spread ray th about the marriage of heaven and 
earth, and the fortune# of their children Wo have 
already seeu that in New Zealand heaven and earth 
were regarded aa real paraooa, of Imdily part/* and 
poedoim, united in a secular embrace. We shall apply 
the mine explanation to ihe Greek myth of Gaea and 
of the mutilation of Cronu* In Indiu, Dyaus (heaven) 
answer* to the Qroek Uranua and tho Maori Itaugi, 
whilo Prithivi (earth) ia tho Greek Gaea, the Maori 
Papa. In the V»da, heaven and earth are constantly 
atylod " pareutt " ; 1 but tlii* we might regard aa a 
mere metaphorical ex prom Ion, null common in [iootry. 
A po*ugo of ilio AiUtrtya Brakmana, however, 
retain* tho old conception, in which there waa nothing 
metaphorical at all.' Three two worlda, hoaven and 
earth, wore ono# joined. Subsequently they were 
separated (aoeording to one account, by Fndra, who 
thus playa the put of Oronu* and of Tone Alahuta). 
" Heaven and earth, *ay« Dr Muir, " aro regarded a* 
the jiarente not only of men, but of the goda alao, a* 
appear* from the various text* where they ore desig- 
nated by tbo epithet Devupatre, 1 having goda for their 
children By mon in an early etago of thought thi* 
myth wm accepted along with other* in which heaven 
and earth were regarded as objeota created by one of 
their own children, aa by India* who " stretched them 
<ni like a hido," who, like Atlas, "sustains and up. 
bolds them ” ; * or, again, Tvashtri. the divine smith, 
wrought them by hia craft ; or, once more, heaven and 
earth sprung from the head and feet of Punish*. In 

• Mik, r. ». ' ir. JT j B*u|. It «« 
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short, If any o«a wiahsd to give on example of that 
recklessness of orthodoxy or consistency which is the 
mark of early myth, he could find no better example 
than the Indian legends of tho origin of things. 
Peihaj> there is not ono of the uiyUwt current among 
the lower races which h&« not its counterpart In the 
Indian Brahmauan It has boon enough for Us to givo 
e selection of examples. 




CHAPTER IX. 



ORKKK MYTHS Of THE ORIQIX OP THE WORLD 
AMD MAM. 

ft# Uwli imii/mlly UHIUmJ «hra «» Bnl mert iUb In Hn#.*r- 
Twli u».w, u full «r rapt!*#. hMiifM-ltui hypo 

VimU lht( nunj X IIxm tro ..«*« lerWrita-Ar. Him otW nuipW 
X mk •ir-tni In HibJ. Ilk Ml mULtlM.l-OM.il opinio. ... 
»mu Hal a. raco h*t b«u «t»r» I .IimInUum of .mini 

from Uc-* I*. of teMoMl, f"#n D«H. mUjMo, tiuiun aMotOc*. 
r.U|h.M vL IntMOflOIMiUn, m. 1 fwio Ibo ui;itor»-On.4M«o i 
U.l ..*«■ #ir#l«l m.» .lm bo upo.Ud In Ond nylhi. 

Th« Greeks, when wo firnt niuko Iboir ucqjeintano* 
in the Horn Brio poem*. ware a cultivated people, dwell- 
ing, undor tho government of royal families. In small 
dty states. Thi» social condition thoy moot Imve 
attained by 1000 »<J., and probably inueh oarllor. 
They had already a long Bottled put behind thorn, and 
had no recollection of any nationul migration from the 
" cradle of the Aryan race ", On tho other hand, many 
tribe* thought therasolvos oorth-born from the noil 
of the place where they were settled. Tire Maori 
traditions prove that memoriae of a national migration 
may persist for several hundred years among man 
ignorant of writing. Greek legend, among a far more 
civilised race, only spoke of occasional foreign settlers 
from Sidon, Lydia, or Egypt Tho Hamerio Greek* 
were well acquainted with almost all the art« of life, 
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though it in not abwlntaly certain that they oould 
write, and certainly they wore not addicted to reading. 
In war they fooght from diariow, like the Egyptians 
and Adrians , they were IhjUI seafarers, bring uceu/i- 
tonuxl Jo harry the shores even of Egypt, aud they had 
large commercial dealings with the people of Tyre and 
Sidcin. In Uie nutter of religion they were com para- 
lively free and uimvtlrained. Their dultien, though, 
in myth, capricious in cluraeter, might be regarded 
in many ways bh " making for rightuouamwa They 
protected tin* a tr anger and tlio suppliant ; they sanc- 
tioned tlio oath, they frowned on the use of poisoned 
arrow* ; marriage aud domestic life were guarded by 
their gocd-wlll ; they dispensed good and evil fortune, 
to be accepted with humility and resignation among 
mortal*. 

Tho patriarchal heed of each family performed tlio 
■iioti floes for his household, the king for llin mat n, the 
rulor of Myosnw, >\g*monwign, for tho whole Achwnn 
hoot ouoampod before tho wall* of Troy. At tlio same 
time, pmpheta, like Calebs*, posaeawd cuiuidmwble 
influence, due partly to an hereditary gift of neoond- 
■ighl, as in the case of Thoocly menus, 1 partly to acquired 
professional skill in observing omens, (tartly to the 
direct Inspiration of the gods. Tin oracle at Delphi, 
or, as it ib called by Homer. Pytho, wa« already famous 
aud religion recqguiwd, in various degrees, all the gods 
familiar bo tho later cult of Hellas. In a peoplo se 
advanced, so much in am tact with foreign races uud 
foreign ideas, and so wonderfully gifted by nature with 
keen intellect and perfect taste, it is natural to expect, 
' Ojymt. xr. Ml 
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if Anywhere, a mythology Almost free from repulsive 
elements, and almost purged of all that wo regard aa 
survival* from the condition of savagery. But while 
Greek mythology is richer far than any other in 
beautiful legend, and ia thronged with lovely and 
mijeatic forms of goda and goddeasea, nymphs and 
oread* ideally fair, none the lesa a vary large proportion 
of its legends U practically on a level with the myths 
of Maoris, Thlinkaeta, Cohrooj aud Bushman. 

Thia la the part of Greek mythology which has at all 
time* excite I um# t cariosity, and Km been uiAdo the 
subject of many ayH^m* of interpmUtion. The Orceka 
themselves, from almost the earliest histories! ages, 
were deeply concerned either to veil or explain away 
the Ua/tphomoua horror* of their own ‘"acred chaptere," 
lioetlo traditions and tcmplo legend* Wo eudouvotir 
to account for these as relic* of an age of barbarism 
lying very fur behind the tlmo of Homer -an age 
when the ancestors of the Greeks either borrowed, or 
more probably developed for thorasolvoa, the kind of 
myths by which savage peoples endeavour to explain 
the nature and origin of the world and all phonotnen*. 

The wrroctnai* of this explanation, resting as it 
doa on the belief that the Oreeks were at one time 
in the savage status, might bo demonstrated from the 
face that not only myths, but Gresk life in general, 
and especially Greek ritual, teamed with surviving 
examples of institutions and of manners which are 
found everywhere among the meet backward and 
eerhuoM races. It is not an if only the myths of 
Greece retained this rudeness, or as if the Greeks 
supposed themselvoa to have been always civilised. 
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The whole of Greek life yields relics of savagery 
when the surface is excavated ever so allghtly, More- 
over, that iho Greeks, as «oon an they came to reflect 
on these matters at all, believed themselves to hare 
emerged from a condition of savagery is undeniable. 
The poets aro entirely at one on this subject with 
Moaokion, a writer of the school of Euripides. “ The 
time hath bean, yea, it AafA been," he aaya, " when 
men lived like the baaaia, dwelling in inoimlain raves, 
and deft* un visited of the sun. . . . Then they 
broke not the toil with plough* nor hy aid of iron, but 
tho weaker man waa -lain to make the supper of the 
stronger," and eo on.' Thla view of tho savage origin 
of mankind waa also hold by Aristotle:' "It is pro. 
table that the tint innn, whether they wore produced 
by tho earth (earth-born) or survivod from wmedelugu. 
wore on a level of ignorance and darknow".' TTiia 
opinion, ronaciottily hold and ututed by philosopher* 
and poeU, rovnnl* iUelf also in tho universal popular 
Greek traditions that men were originally ignorant, of 
fire, agriculture, metallurgy and all Uie other arts and 
oonvonlencee of life, till they were instructed by ideal 
culture -heroce, liko Prometheus, members or a race 
divine or half divine. A still more curious Athenian 
tradition (preserved by Vano) maintained, not only 
that marriage wae originally unknown, but that, a* 
among Australians and somo Red Indians, tho foinily 
name descended through the mother, and kinship was 
reckoned on the female side before the t ime of Ceeropa.' 

' KcacAicL I 4*. Pr-O*. A<afm* UU |> 3» 
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While Greek opinion, both popular and philosophical, 
admitted, or rather assorted, t.hat wivagery lay in the 
background of the historical prospect, Greek institu- 
tions retained a thousand birf.li-marka of savagery It 
is manifest and undoniable that the Qnwk criminal 
law. as far aa it effected m ardor, sprang diroctly from 
the old eavago blood-foal. 1 The Athenian law was 
a civilian! modification of the savage rule that the 
kindred of a slain man take up hia blood-feud. 
Where homidde was committed within the drels of 
blood relationship, on by Oroitca, Greek religion pro- 
vided Uio Erinnye* to punlah an offence which hod, 
oa it were, do human avenger. The prMMtlons taken 
by murderer* to lay Uie ghee* of the ilain man were 
much like thoee in favour auiong the Australian* 
Thu Greek cut off tho oxtromitiw of bii victim, Uio 
Ups of tho hnudl and feet, and disposed them neatly 
beneath the arm-piu of tho (lain man.* In the not 
spirit, and for the same purpose, Uio Australian black 
outs off tho thumbs of hii dead enemy, that Uio glx*t 
too may bo muttUtod and prevented from throwing 
at him with a ghceUy spear. Wo learn also from 
Apollonius Rhodius and hii scholiast that Greek 
murderers used thrice to suck iu and spit out tho gore 
of tlioir victims, perhaps with some idea of thereby 
partaking of choir blood, and *>, by becoming room bora 
of their kin. putting it beyond the power of the ghcata 
to avenge Uiemselves. Similar ideas inspire tbo world- 
wide savage custom of making an artificial “ blood 

« DaufcM. /Tutor* tfOm*, Si*l trunl. rei- li. p 1». 
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brotherhood " by mingling tho blood of the contracting 
parties. As to the oeremonios of deoiuang from blood* 
guiltiness among the Greeks, we may conjecture that 
these too luul their primitive side; for Ores We, in the 
Kwmtnidee, maintains that he has been purified of his 
mother'* slaughter by auffident blood of ewino. But 
this point will ho illustrated presently, when wo touch 
on the mystcriw. 

Ritual and myth, as might he exported, retained 
vast nutauw of euvAgo rites and superstitious habits 
and ouatoma. To bo " in all thing! too superstitious," 
too full of ifetaii laimonia, was oven In St Paul's tluio 
tho cliaraotoxiiitio of the Athoniaua Now aupoiwtition, 
or rUirida.i mania, ia defined by Thaophraatua, 1 aa 
" oowardloo in regard to the supernatural " (8w\ii vpbt 
*6 WdwwJ. ThU “ cowardice “ has in all og«w and 
countries secured the permanence of ritual and religious 
traditions, Hon have always argued, Ilka one of the 
persons m M, Renan's play, Lc Prftr* <is iVrfmi, that 
“ 1'ordie du u»oudo de|>ond de I'ordra des ritee qu'on 
obcorvo". Tho familiar endurable seijuenre of tho 
reasons of spring, and seed-sowing, and harvest depend 
upon the due performance of immemorial religious 
tots “ In tho mystio depoeita," says Dinarohus, " lies 
Uio safely of the city.” ' What the “ mystio depewita " 
were nobody knows for certain, but they must hare 
been of vary archaic sanctity, and occur among the 
Aranta sud Uio Pawnoes. 

Ritual is preserved becauBo it preserves luck. Not 
o«ily among the Romans and the Brahmans, with their 
endless minute ritual actions, but among such lower 

I CSomW'fc Up. Httimio, i-Aft-o*. H tt ( AgtaqAamut, 9(6. 
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raw as ill II KmmIcm of Now Caledonia, the elliency 
cl religious functions ia destroyed by the slightest 
occidental infraction of established rules.* The same 
timid oc*aervBtinm preside* over myth, and in cadi 
locality the mystery-plays, with their accompanying 
narratives, preserved inviolate the early forms of 
legend. Myth and ritual do not admit of being 
argued about. " Cdtait le rite clobli. Ce n'^tuit pas 
plus absurde qu'autro chose, “ says tho oonsnrvuUva in 
M. Ronan'fl piece, defending the mode of appointment 
of 

'ilia prt.tt «lio alia lUo altjsr, 

Aal »li*U hlmwil h. .lain 

Now, If the rlt<ui and myths presorvod by tho 
timoreusmw* nf tliis same "oriwardics towards the 
supernatural " wero originally evolved In the sug-i of 
savagery, aavago they would remain, as it is impioun 
and dangerous In reform thorn till tho religion which 
they sorvo porishae with them These relies in (.reek 
ritual and faith are very commonly explained as due 
to Oriental influence*, us tilings Isirrowed from the 
dark and blooJy supcrstiliona of Awn. But this 
attempt to save the native Orerk character for * blithe* 
nt-H " and humanity must not bo pushed too far. 1 It 
must be remembered that the cruder and wilder sneri- 
tier* sud legends of Onwco were strictly local ; that 
they were attache.! to these ancient temples, old altars 
barbarous ayian®, or wooden idols, and rough fetish 

iltmi tl»i watu lan of tto dfid In Vvw CVilidnMt ar* UA by the 
•iritrtt milli a imn at the «aJ of A rtry fprci, aa d iboikl the foed 
tUU till iu/1'ii. all tta wrtoinikn lure to t* TTita detail *■ 
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stones, in which PaoH&ni&s found the meat ancient 
relics of Hellenic theology. This ia a proof of their 
autiquity and a presumption in favour of their freedom 
from foreign influence, Most of these things were 
survivals from that dimly roraomberod prehistoric age 
in which the Greeks, not yet gathered into city nUt.*, 
lived in village* or kraals, or pueblos, as wo should 
translate *orA **<.«, if we were speaking of African 
or American triban. In that stage the early fireoks 
must ha vo lacked both the civic and the national or 
Panhellenic sentiment; their political unit was the 
alan, which, again, answered in part to the totem 
kindred of Amerioa, or Africa, or Australia, 1 In this 
■taguaiitoondition thayeould not have made aoquaint- 
anoo with tlw many creeds uf Semitic and other alien 
paoplss on the ahoros of the LovanU’ It was later, 
when Orsaos had dsv«lo|ied the city life of the heroic 
ago, that her adventurous sons ouns into close contact 
with Egypt and Phomida. 

In the colonising Umo, still later — porhaps from 
900 no. downwards— the Greeks, settled on sit*« 
whence they had axpellad Hidonians or Sicsniane, 
vory naturally continued, with modi flea*, ions, the 
worship of such gods no they found already In posses- 
sion. like the Romans, the Greeks essily reoognisod 



> Ac C. G Millar Jiiduumaiy itmaHo i "Th* on m of niM-tuitka ot 
lbs 0"* nyUo arc laid U .oWwutm- iUH.1t >f (?•«*. ud t »./ < t ..k 
of It' prtmaval lataUUiU, cf «c Unran “d acbwlnies or nBIrt bfto*. 
T.'.j nanUM u uhiM arqiuUtuM »i£ Indlrldiul loc»aO«. which, 
at a tin* (Iraam >u Minor rrplorod bj arbqiarMa. aor did EKSia^il- 
cal haodiocks ulat, could b« |o*a«.d aoly by the Inh.WUnta t( 0*«> 
kadltlM " M«C« gl"*, U aiaopK myth* of l*u« mxt u .'a dlrlat. 
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their own deitios in tha analogous memlora of foreign 
polytheistic syetoma. Thu* we can allow for alien 
nlamcntfl in auch gods and goddeast* os Zeua Asteric*, 
a* Aphrodite of Cyprus or Kryx, or llic raauy-breastod 
Ephesian Artc:uia, whea* monstrous fora had ito exaot 
analogue among the Aitea in tliat mnny-brcaatod 
goddess of tha maguey plant whence boor wn» made. 
To diatom and disengage tho borrowed factors in the 
Hellenic Olympus by antJym* of divine namoa is a 
toak to which comparative philology may lawfully 
devote herself; but wo oannot ao readily oxpluin by 
presumed borrowing from without the rude zoatta of 
the indent local tom pirn, tho wiki mylJia of the local 
logonds, tho aaora which were tho oxcluiivo proporty 
of old-world familiee, Botadm or Bamolpid*. These 
are clearly aurvivala from a stage of Qrouk culture 
oariier than the city state, earlier than tho heroic age 
of the roving Greek Vikings, and far earlier Uian the 
Greek colonies. They belong to that corservntiva 
and immobile puriod when tho tribe or clan, settled in 
its Mattered kraals, lived a life of agriculture, hunting 
slid cattle-breeding, engaged in no larger or more 
adventurous van Ilian bonier feuds about women or 
cattle Such wars wore on a humbler iwale than even 
Nestor's old fights with the Kpeiacs; auch adventures 
did not bring the tribe into coutuct with alimi religions. 
If Sidonisn merchantmen chanced to establish a factory 
near a tribo in this condition, tholr religion was not 
likely to raako many prceolytcs. 

These reasons for believing that most of the wilder 
element in Creel: ritual and myth was native may bo 
briefly recapitulated, ae thoy are often overlooked. 
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The more stjunge and savage features moot us in local 
Ulea and practices, often in remote upland temples 
and chape la. Thera they had survived from the 
•ceiety of the village statue, beforo village were 
gathered into cities, beforo Greek* had taken to n 
ro vini{ 1>K or made much ao>)Uair.t»i,co with distant 
aud maritime peoples. 

For tlieeo historical reason*, it may be aesuieed that 
tho local religious antiquitios of Greece, especially in 
upland district* like Arcadia and Klis, are as old. and 
its purely national, ivi free from foreign influenoa* ns 
any Greek inatiuitiona oan bo. In thoao riUs and 
myths of true folk-lore and VolkaUbtn, davalopod 
before Hellas won it* way to the pnre Hellonlo stago, 
before IC«ypt and Phmnieia warn famlBar, should bo 
found tliat common rude element which Greek* share 
with the other races of the world, und which was. to 
aomo extent, purged away by the genius of Homer 
aud Pindar, jm safes of Pluabo dl/jn a loculi 

In proof of this local conservatism, some passages 
collected by K. F. Hermann in Id* Uhrbuch tier 
Qriodv uchm AntirfuifAton 1 may ho cited, Tims 
Isocrates writes,’ " This wae all their care, neither to 
destroy any of the aucrotrnl rite*, nor to will aught 
beyond what ww ordained ", Clemens Aloxandrinus 
reports that certain Thessalians worshipped storks, 
" in accordance with u*« and wonl Plato lays 
down tho very " law of least change M which has been 
described. " Whether the legislator is establishing s 
now oUte or restoring an old and decayed ono, in 

1 a*«Ov TMU, 1W 30. 
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respect nf god* and temple*, ... if he be a man of sense, 
be will mike no change in anything which the orade 
of Delphi, or Dodoua, or Ammon has sanctioned, in 
whatever manner." In this very passage Plato 1 
speaks of ritM •• derived from Tyrrhenia or Cyprus ” 
as falling withiu the labor period of the Greek tfumfrr- 
jah re. On the high religion* value of things antique, 
Porphyry wrote in a late age, and vrhon the new 
religion of Christ waa victorious, “ Comparing the new 
sawed images with the old, we see that the old am 
more simply fashioned, yet ore hold divine, but tbo 
new, admired lor their nlalairalo ex.cotion, havo leas 
persuasion of divinity,"— u remark anticipated by 
Pansaniaa, " Tho statue* Dmdntua wrought are quainter 
to the outward view, yet them shown forth in them 
somewhat supernatural So Athonnnm 1 reports of a 
visitor lii the shrino of Lcto in Dolos, that he axpeoted 
thi) nneionl statue of the mother of Apollo to lw some- 
thing rcmarkablo, but, uulike the pious Porphyry, 
bant out laughing when ho found it a shapeless 
wooden idol. Tluvu idols were ilressod out, fed and 
adorned as if they had life.* It Ir natural that myths 
dating from an ago when Greek g-ris rrsomhlrv Poly- 
nesian idols should bo os rude as Polynesian myths. 
Tho tenacity of local myth is demonstrated by 
Pauaanias, who declare* that eveu in Urn highly 
civilised Attica tho Domee retained legends different 
from those of the central city— the legends, probably, 
which wen current before the villages were " syuce- 
ciaed “ into Athena* 

> Lam. r, 781. >0*. Aht, ti. IS ; Imi, It 4, fi • xlv. X 
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It appears, then, that. Greek ritual ooOMurily 
prwrvcb matter of the highest antiquity, and that 
the oldoht ritta and myths will probably be found, not 
in the Panbolleuie temples, like that in Olympia, not 
in the national poets, like Llomer and Sophocles, but 
in the local fanes of early tribal gods, and in tho local 
mysteries, and the myths which came late, if they 
ouno at all, into literary circulation This opinion 
is strengthened and illustrated by that invaluable 
guide-book of the nrti-4ic and religious pilgrim written 
in the second century after our era by Pauaanla* If 
wo follow him, we shall dnd that many of tho oere- 
monlos, "tin ii« an<t idols which he regarded as oldest 
ore analogous to the Idols and myths of the con- 
temporary backward races Let us then, for the taka 
of illustrating the loosl and savi.gr survivals in Greek 
religion, Moompony Pauaanias In his tour through 
Hells* 

In Christian countries, especially in luudam Ulan, 
tho contents of one church are very like the furniture 
of another church ; tho funaions in one resemble 
those in all, though on the Continent some ahrlnoa 
still retain rulicn and customs of tho period when local 
mints had their poculiar rites. Hut it was a very 
different thing in Greece. Tho pilgrim who arrived 
at a temple never could guess what oddity or horror 
in the way of statues, mcriHccs, or stories might bo 
prepared for bis edification. In the first placo, there 
were human aaorifleu. Thcec arc not familiar to 
low savages, if known to them at all. Probably they 
were first offered to barbario royal ghosts, and thonce 
transferred to gods. In the town of Salamis, in 
VOL. i. 17 
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Cyprus, about the date of Hadrian, the devout might 
have found the priest slaying a human victim to 
Zoos,— on interesting custom, instituted, aawrding to 
Lactan tius, by Teuccr, and oontsuucd till the age of 
the Roman Empire.' 

At Aloa in A chain Phthiotie, the stranger might 
liave seen an extraordinary apectaclo, though wo 
admit that the odila would have been highly against 
lib chance of witnessing the following oventn. A» 
the stranger approaches the towu-hidl, ho nhservos an 
elderly and most roapeotablo citiwn "trolling in the 
winio direction. The oitiien is so lost in thought that 
apparently lie dooe not notioe where he is going. 
Behind him comas a crowd of Waited but ailont 
people, who watch him with Intense intercut 'llio 
dtlnen rcachoa the atepa of tiie town-hull, whilo Uio 
oxcitomont of hi* rriands behind Increases visibly. 
Without thinking, the elderly person enters th» 
building. With a wild and un- Aryan how'., the other 
people of Alcw an« down on him, pinion him, wreath" 
him with tlowory garland*, aivd lead him to (lie 
temple of Zeus Lapliystius, or " The Glutton," whore 
he la solemnly sacrificed ou the altar. Thin waa 
tho custom ol the good Greek* of Aloa whenever 

* Butt. Prop, a.., l». 17, mnillon, «a>Mg pttffa* [swUiluf hnnan 
•nit.-, MlOta. BUkTil* U.tl.p.U.. etna TuMni. Wrlnu, 
staftifc toi AlltNu; and, gtH» Uu» bmotavl, H tcv Atont, 

IWntH, An* IXit ymK Zm AptfK Fee Dio«y*o to OnalW# 
Pluturoh, IW«l, III PcrnJtjr.. AUt.. II. » r<r iU "firth* to 
z%i% Uphystlui. «« Urito. l «. rL. rbI hli army irf 
•.jidisUy XUccdofeM* Yli. i*7. CbOW* AJ^4adr^m (I SQ jvntlam to 
VuraaU.it. to Scufl • tho Tbifcot, to ArUraU. tin folk of to P*w 

m l CXiixta \ to toUm to 2*un ; to Ta*H*u«, to T)l*«yiw Gtaito 4$ 
UmM* am) ai*y * wwoltoJ. 
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a descendant of the house of Athamae entered the 
Prytonaion. Of eounw the family wore very care- 
ful, a* a rule, to koep at a safe distance from the 
forbidden place. “ What a sacrifice for Greeks i " as 
Uvo author of U»e Jfinoe 1 nay* In that dialogue which 
ia incorrectly attributed to Plato “ He cannot get 
out eioept to be sacrificed/' naya Uerodotos, speaking 
of tho unlucky descendant of Athamaa. Tho cuitum 
appeare to have existed a* late an the time of th« 
■ohcliast on Apolloniiu llhodiun’ 

Even in the eeoocd oontury, when Paunaniu vlailed 
Arcadia, ho found what eoem to have boon human 
laarifleea to Zeus. Tho puiaago ia »o very atrang* and 
ronuintio that we quote a (>art of it,* '• Tlie Lynaiau 
hill hath other marvels to show, and chiefly this: 
thoroon there It a grove of Zaua lycniua, wborain may 
men in nowtae enter ; but If any trunegromai tho law 
and goea within, ha must dio within the space of one 
year, Thle talo, moreover, they toll, namely, that 
whateoovor man or beast oomoth within the grove 
cast* no shadow, and the hunter pars use not the deer 
into that wood, but, waiting till the bout onmoa forth 
again, aeea that it liae left its shadow behind. Ami 
on the highest crest of the whole mountain there ia a 
mound of heapod-up earth, tho altar of Zeus Lyotcus, 
and the more part of Peloponnesus can be seen from 
that place. And before tho altar stand two pillars 
facing the rising sun, and thereon golden eagles of yet 
more ancient workmanship. And ou this altar they 
sacrifice to Zous in a manner that may not be spoken, 

* Bit. o. i M»‘A £««■. a TI3. a 
■ Ar/P**, Ha lil :»?. * Psauolx, <xb. Z 
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anil little liking had I to make much search into this 
matter. Bui let it be as it is, and as it hath been 
from the beginning." The word* " as it hath been 
from the beginning “ am ominous and significant, for 
the trailitio&al myths of Arcadia tell of the human 
sacrifices uf I.yraon, and of men who, hutting the meat 
of a mixed eacrifioo, put human flesh between their 
lip* unaware.' This aspect of Greek religion, then, 
in almost on a level with the mysterious cannibal 
hoirors of “ Voodoo," ua practised by tint secret societias 
of negroes in ITayU. but oonoerning those things, ns 
I’amuinina might aay, it is little pleasure to Inquire 

Rvon where men were not aariilli'«l to the gods, 
tho tourist uuiong the temple, would loom that those 
bloody rite* had once been customary, and mremoniea 
exlMteil by way of commutation This la precisely 
what wo find in Vedio religion, in which tlio empty 
form of ucriflnng a man was gone thnjugh, and the 
origin of tho world Was traced to tho fragments of u 
god sacrificed by gods.’ In bjarta was an altar of 
Art eui in Orthia, and n wooden image of great rudeness 
and antiquity —so rude indeed, that Ptouauias, though 
accustomed to Greek fetish stones, tliought. it must bo 
of tarlxiria origin The story was Gist certain people 
of different towns, wlicn sacrificing at the altar, 
were seised with frenay ond slew each other The 
oracle commanded that the altar should bo sprinkled 
with human blood. Men were therefore oIkpcti by 
lotto lie sacrificed, till Lycurgus commuted the offering, 

» puto. n« «o omn hi k«. amm* mcuiih 
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and sprinkled the altar with the blood of boys who 
were flogged before the goddeea. The priest™* holds 
the statue of the goddess during tho fledging, and if 
any of the boys are but lightly scourged, the image 
becomes too heavy for her to tear. 

The Ionium near Anchea had a temple of Artemis 
Tridaria, and to her it had been customary to sacrifice 
yearly a youth and maiden of transcendent beauty. In 
I’uusanias’s time the tinman sacrifice was oommuted, 
Mo himself beheld tha strange spectacle of living beuata 
and birds being drivoa into tho tiro to Artemis Laphria, 
Ik Calydonian goddess, and he had seen brain rush bock 
among ttic ministranU ; but thora was no rocord ttiat 
any one bad ever boon hurl, by thnae wild beast*.' 
Tho boar woe a boast olcoely oonnuctsd with Artoinin. 
and them is some reason to nuppoeo Uiat tike g»Mm 
had hsnslf boon a ah s- boar 01 auaoMdsd to tlio cult of 
a the- bear in the morning of time.' 

It may be believed that where symbolic human 
sacrifices are offered, that In, where some other victim 
U slain or a dummy of a man In destroyed, and where 
legend maintains that the sacrifice was once hkkkuan, 
there men and women were originally tho victims. 
Greek ritual and Greek myth were full of such talre 
and such commutations. 1 In Rome, as is well known, 
effigies of men called Argiveo were sacrificed* As an 
example of a boast-victim givon in commutation, 
Pausanuw mentions ' the none of the folk of Potniw, 
wImj wore compelled once a year to odor to Dionysus 



‘Pbiu. Til. It, II. ’8~ “ ArMnU/'jmMl. 
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a boy. in the bloom of youth. But tho sacrifice was 
commuted for a goat 

The*) commutations are familiar all over tho world. 
Evon In Mexico, where human aacridces and ritual 
atunihaliam were daily ovente.^uctMlocatl was erclitod 
with commuting human nacrlliew for blool drawn 
from lira bodice of the religious In this one matter 
oven the meet conservative creeds and tho faitltf im«t 
opposed to change sometimes say with Tartutfo 
la «ld tetaul, da *7*1, aoiMlM a onWn t ana a W a. 

Mala on l*ou\o am lul dea aoiommadammiU. 

Though tho loot him been denied (doubtlom without 
reflection), the fact remaina that tho Omsks offered 
human laoriflOM. Now what dooa this imply J Must 
it bo takrn an a survival from barbarism, aa one of tho 
proofs that tho (ireoka liad panted through the barbaric 
status I 

Tim answer ia l<v« obvious than might lie supposed. 
Sacridoo haa two origin*, First, there aro houorif.0 
ncriHeea, in which tho ghost or gtxl (or divino boast, 
if a (livin'* 1 leant be worshipped) ia uHbrcd Uia food he 
is beliaved to prefer. TWa float not oocur among 
the lowest savages. To carnivorous totems, Uard- 
lasao say*, the ladiaua of Peru offered themselves. 
Tho feeding of sacred mico in the templet of Apollo 
SminthtMH ut well known. 8a»ndly, there are ex- 
piatory or ynuotriar soorifioa, in which the worshipper, 
as it wero, lines himself in acliilil.au ox, or something 
else that he treasures. Tho letter kind of sacrifice 
(meat woman in case* of crime done or suspected 
within tho dr-da of kindred) is not necomarily bar- 
baric, except in its cruelty. An example ia the Attic 
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Thargelia, in which two human aoape-goata annu- 
ally bore “the siua of the congregation," end wore 
flogged, driven to tho wa with figs tied round thoir 
MOka, and burned. 1 

Tho institution of human tocrifico, then, whether the 
offering be regarded as fold, or on a gift to the gal of 
what is dearest to man (os in the case of Jophtlui'e 
•laughter), or whether the victim bo supposed to carry 
on his head the sins of tho people, does not ncoeasirlly 
•late fn.m the period of savagery. Indeed, sacritioi 
fiourishoa moat, not among stvagu-, but among advano- 
mg barbarian*. It would probably ho Impossible to 
flnrl any example- uf human sacrifice* of au uxpiutary 
or piaoular character, any sacrifice* at all, among 
Australians, or Andautautoe, or Fuegiana The notion 
of presenting food U> Uie supm-natural powers, whether 
gliwdn or gal*, is relatively iraro among aavagiW 
Tho terrible As tec banquet* of which the gain worn 
partaker* are the most noted exainplos of human 
nacrilic** with a purely oannllxd origin. Now lhare 
is goal reason to guess that human oocritia* with no 
othor origin than oamiilrtllam survived even in ancient 
Clrem>i>. 11 It may he conjectured," writon Profewtor 
Kol»rt*on Smith,' " that the human sacrifices offered 
to the Wolf Zous (Lycmua) in Arcadia were originally 
cannibal leasts of a Wolf tribe. The first participants 
in tho rite wore, according to later legend, changed 
into wolves ; and in later times * at least one fragment 

UVimp*. lb. MwWII*. Win iwH'i., PtKm. Ml: anil hr tie 
tWs«h«, V-WB-, CNtfeh *. ?M; Ue<k<L In i'Acbw, p. I MO f. wi 
H*r?>' r. a 
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of the human flesh was placed among tho sacrificial 
portions derived from other victims, and the man who 
ate it was believed to become a wcre-wolf .' 1 1 It is 
the almost onivaml rule with eanuibala not to eul 
members of their own stock, just as they do notoot 
their own totem. Tl.ua, a* Profeaaor llobortson Smith 
aaya, when tho human vietim ia a captive or other 
foreigner, the human sacrifice may be rognrdod as o 
survival of oannlhnlimn Where, on tho other hand, 
tho victim is a follow trll>eaman, tho sacrifice ia es- 
pial- iry or piarulur. 

Among Qreolt cannibal god* wo cannot fail to 
reckon tho M-cailnd "Cuiuiibal Dionysus," and pro 
Imbly the Zeus of Orohommios, Zeus Laphytddua, who 
is oxplaimyi by Suidas a. "tho QluUon Zeus". Tho 
ccypiate vcrliiAarfiLWirri*) moan- “ to cot with mangling 
nisi rending,* " to devour gluttonously ", By Zeus 
Laphystiua. then, man’a flush wnn gorged in thia 
distnvaing fashion. 

The ovidenc* of human sacrifice (ospcially when it 
-ucias not piacular, but a rolio or cannibal ism) rnisew 
a pivaiiuiption that Oioeks lmd once been barbarians. 
The presumption is am tinned by the evidence of early 
Greek religious arU 

When his curiosity about human sacriScn wot 
aatmlled, the pilgrim in Oroooe might turn his attention 
to tho statues and other ropresentationa of tho gods 
He would find Dial the modern statues by famous 
artiste wore beautiful anthropomorphic works in 
marble cr in gold and ivory. It ia true that the fno» 
of the ancient gilded Dionysi at Corinth were smudged 
■ Put, AS. 
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all 0T6T with einnabar, like fetish-stones in India or 
Africa . 1 Ab a rule, however, the Mature of historic 
times were Imaulifnl representations of kindly and 
gracious beings. The older worka ware stiff and rigid 
images, with the lips screwed into an unmeaning smile. 
Older yot wore the brouxi gods, made before the art 
of soldoring was invented, and formed of beaten 
plains joined by small nails. Still more ancient wei r 
the wood on images, which probably bore hut a alight 
tveom bianco to tho human frame, and which wore 
often mare "stocks Perhaps on PC a yw were 
shown the very early gods, the Dometer with the 
horse's brad, the Artemis with the fish's tails, the 
cuckoo flora, whceo imago was of pear-wood, the 
Zoun with throe oyue, the Hormaa, made after the 
fashion of the pictures on the walls of sacred oaves 
among the Bushmen. Bui the oldwt gods of all, says 
Pousaniaa repoutodly. woro rudo stouos In the tomple 
or the temple precinct. In Achata Phano hr found 
some thirty squared stones, named each after a god. 
M Among all tbs Greeks in tho oldest times rudo atonoa 
wore worshipped lu plans of statu**" Tim aupnr- 
stitiouH man in ThoophrsnUis'p Characters oeod to 
anoint tho aarred atones with oil. The stone which 
Cronus swallowed in mistake for Zeus was honoured 
at Delplii, and kopt warm with wool wrappings. 
There wss another sacred stone among theTirraeniaua, 
and tho Megnriane worshipped as Apollo a stonn cut 
roughly into a pyramidal form. The Argivca had 
a big stouu allied Zeus Kappotas. The Thespians 
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worshipped a stone which they called Eros; "their 
oldest idol i« a rude alone ". 1 It is well known tloit. 
the original fctich-stone has been found in yiiu below 
tho feet of tho statue of Apollo in Dole*. On this 
showing, than, the religion of very early Greeks in 
Greeoo ws* not unlike that of modern Negroes. The 
artistic evolution of tho gods, a remarkably rapid one 
after a curtain paint, could be traced in every lompla 
It began with the rude Stone, and rime to the wooden 
idol, in which, as we have seen, Pauaanias and Por- 
phyry found snali sanctity Noxt it reached tho 
hammered bronre imago, passed through tho archaic 
marble*, and culminated In tho finer marbles and 
tho chryselephantine atatuus of Zeus and Athona. But 
none of tho ancient snemd Object" lest their aaerodneM 
The oldest wore always tho holiest idoW; tho oldest of 
all were stumpe and Moran, like navaga fetish -stones. 

Another argument in favour of tho general Uunia 
that savagery left deep mark" on Grook Ufa in general, 
and on myth in particular, may bo derived from sur- 
vival* of totem ism in ritual and legend. 'Hie following 
instance need not nooeanarily be accepted, but it may 
bo admitted that they are |«rei*ely Um tree** which 
toMiuiam would loavo luul it onco existed, and then 
waned away on the advance of civilisation.’ 

i uni. u t ts. « /*wa a » ern^m . «*. *hMi pe»-t to 

Im iur»i) prinW-rtiup. uni »iu ryinlnl m Al p>i ut vknU ml 
Uifii. ft k«u. dfUted ti Puk A-lftilfla. OT«t1«<j* rt tad w«r# n*lo U It .1 uln H 
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That Crooks in certain districts regarded with reli- 
gions reverence certain plant* and animal* is heyond 
dispute. That acmo stocks oven traced their lineage 
to boasts will ho shown in the chapter on Qreek Divine 
Mytiis, ami the presumption i* that thst* creatures, 
though explained as incarnations and disguises of 
various gods, were once totems sans pkratl, as will be 
Inferred from vurious examples. Clerm'us Aloxan- 
driuus, again, after describing the animal-woiahip of 
the Egyptians, mentions ovwa of aoolutry in Graeco. 1 
Tho Thosfsdiima revered storks, the Theban- weu-wU, 
and ths myth ran that, tlw wea/tel hud in notne way 
aided Alanena when in labour with HorncW In 
another form of tho mytli the weasel was tho teeter- 
mother of the hero' Other Thewta liana, tha Myrmidons, 
olaimod dMoont from tho ant and roverod ante. Tho 
religious rwpeot (aid to imoo in the Uunplo of Apollo 
Sminthous, in tho Tread, Rhodes, Oola. Lcaboa and 
Crete is well known, and a local trilw wore alluded 
to aa Mice by iui nraela The god himself, like the 
JnpancM harvost-god, was ropresonted in art with a 
moose at his foot, and mioe, as has boon said, were fed 
at his shrlno.' Tho Syrians, says Olmnnns Aloxaudriims, 
worship doves and llslios, os tho Eliaus worship Zeus,* 
Tha people of Delphi adored tho wolf® and the Samians 
the sheep. The Athenians had a boro whom they 
worshipped in tho shape of » wolf.* A remarkable 

■ Op. (tt, 1 . 84. • BrletUM on Uad, H». It#. 

K. A., U1 6: 8tr.Ni, Ctl. »». Ifcuipuu 'Apal> nod lli- 
y.,Km. CT-lmW pp. KB-199. 

« Lttiui, Dr Dii SyriA. • AflUa. U. A., iB. 40. 

■BirvonMimi, tneffw. CVinipu. in uldnu to Urn voIMvro, •• whe 
4<a«hti a tU tU*V, Mid t«nt of him." In Arv^OanM, Vajv, 3*. 
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testimony is that of the scholiast on Apollonius Rhcdius, 
ii 124. “The wolf* ho says, "was a beast held in 
honour by the Athenians, and whosoever alays a wolf 
collects wluc is needful for its burial." The burial of 
sacred animal* in Egypt is familiar. An Arab tribe 
mourns over and solemnly ouries all dead gaaellas. 1 
Nay, flias wexe adored with the saeritieo of an ox near 
the temple of Apollo in Leuow.' Pausanioe (iii. 22) men- 
Ilona certain ooloniat* who wore guided by a bam to a 
mte where the animal laid in a myrtle-bunk They thoro- 
foroadtse the myrtle, no* ri SMpov hi ktivnv viffovoi 
r ov nupoUyr. In the same way a Gxrian stock, the 
Ioxkho. revered the aapaxwgm 1 A remarkable nxumplo 
of deaosnt rnytliieally claimed from one of the lower 
animals >s noted by Otfriod Muller.* Speaking of tho 
swan of Apollo, ho aaye, » That dotty was worshipped, 
aonrding to the UsUmony of the Iliad, in tho TVojan 
island of Toncdrw. There, too, waa Tennoe honoured av 
the fJ.c*K Jvmvpn of tho Wand. Now h.s father was 
called Oyonua (the awan) in an oft- told and romantic 
legend.* . . . Tho swan. therefore, no father to tho 
chief hero on the Ajullimi inland, stand* in dialinct 
relation to the g<xl, who in made to come forward .till 
more prominently from tho foot that ApolJo himself 
ia also called father of Teonas. 1 think wo can 
scarooly fail to recognise a myth us which was local 
at Tenoloo. , . . Tho fact, too, of calling the awan, 
in-toad of Apollo, the father of a hero, demands 
altogether a simplicity and boldness of fancy which 
are far more ancient than the poems oi Homer." 

• fUbtHtia HailU- Ktotfr « Karl, A***. pp. 18J.J-* 
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Had Muller known that thin " simplicity and bold* 
««*• of fancy " exist to-day, for example, among the 
Swan tribe o? Australia, bn would probably have 
recognised in Cycnus a survival from totem ism. The 
fancy survive again in Virgil's Cupavo, “ with mn'i 
plumes rising from his crest, the mark of his father's 
form Descent was claimed, not only from a swan 
Apollo, but from a dog Apollo 

In connection with Uni sumo sot of ideas, it is 
pointed out that several yhn}, or stocks, had epouy- 
inous heroes, In whoso tuutiea the namen of tlm anoentral 
boast apparently survived. In Actio* tho Cried* Imve 
tlioir hero (Orio, " K*m "), the liutadm hare Buta* 
(" Bullnuiu ") the rfigidis have Aigsmt <" Chmt ”) and 
the Cynadia, Oynus (“ IXog “). Lyons, aooordlng to 
HarpormUon (». 0.) ha* hi* statue in tho shape of n 
wolf iu tho Lycoum. “ Tho general fool* Uiut oortaln 
animals might not bo swridcod to curtain goda"(at 
Athens tho Algid* Intr&luood Athena, to wlrom no 
goat might bo offered on tho Acropolis, while ohe her- 
self wore the goat skin, wffii), " while, on the other 
hand, each deity demanded particular victims, ox- 
plained by the ancients themselves in certain tunas 
to be hostile nulmals, (ind their natural explanation " 
In totem ism,* Mr. Evelyn Abbott points out, however, 
that the names JEgeus, Aegae, Aegina, and others, may 
be connected with the goat only by an old votta- 
etymUogie, *s on coins of Aegina in Acliaea. The real 
meaning of the words may be different Compare 

>-*»<(<* x. 1ST. 
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aliiaXis, the *w»-*hoco. Mr. J. G. Fmar doe* not, at 
present, regard totcroiam a* proved in tlie c a» of 
Greece.' 

A» tlnal exunplr* of survivals from the age of 
barbarism in the religion of Gnaee, certain feature* in 
the Myit&riea may bo noted, Plutarch apeak* of " (ho 
eating of raw rloJi, and tearing to piece* of victims, 
u also fasting* and beatings of the breast, and again 
in many place* abuaivo language at the sacrifices, and 
other mad doing* ", Tho mysteriss uf Duiuetor, ua 
will appoor when her legend i* cri ticked, contained 
one element all unlike thaw "mad doing*’; ami the 
evidence of Sophocles, Pindar, Plutarch and othors 
domonrtrate that religiouo consolation* were nomehow 
Oinveyad in the Rlmiwnia. Hut Greooe had many 
other locaJ mycterlsa, and in several of three it ia 
undeniablo the Greek* acted much a* Contemporary 
Australian*, Zudin and Negroes act in their «uc*et 
initiation* which, however, alao Inculcate morel idea* 
of eonniderahle excellence. I mportant nnlhwui analogic* 
are, they appear to havo eeoapod tho notioo of meat 
mythologisto. M. Alfred Maury, however, in U* 
Rrl.tjiiru* i ULi Grice, puhlkliad in 18H7,oflhni several 
instance* of hidden ritos, common to Uollu* and to 
barbarism. 

There deem iir the mysteries of eavago roco* to bo 
two chid purpreca Tlicro is tho intention of giving 
to tho initiated a certain sacred character, which pula 
than in close relation with god* or demon*, and there i* 
the introduoUon of tho young to complete or advancing 

>Bm 1« 'folia flo.yS, an ilUraUlv* upliutlao at tW irt-re.lt lu 
imuiito vlU '"Uio Own bjlrtf. 
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manhood, and to full participation in the savage 
Church with its othieol idooa. The latter oercinonlea 
correspond, in abort, to amfirmaUon, and they are 
usually of a severe character, being meant to teat by 
/anting (as Plutarch says) and by torture (as in thu 
familiar Spartan rita) the courage and constancy of 
tho young braves. The Greek mysteries boat known 
to u* arc the Thoamophoria and the Eleuainia, In 
the funner tint riles (as will appear later) iiartook of 
tho natuiv of savage " medicine " or magio, and wore 
mainly intondod to secure fertility in husbandry and 
in the family. In the EloualuLu the purpose was the 
purification of the initiated, aooured by ablutions and 
by standing on tho " ramVakin of Zeus," and after 
purifications tho engaged in suorod danoea, and 
were permitted to view n miracle play representing 
the sorrows and consolation* of DerneUr. There was 
a highor element, nooossarlly obscure in nature. Thu 
chiof foaturre in Urn whole were purifications, dancing, 
sacrifice and the repreaonlutloa of the miracle play. 
It would bo tedious to ofler on exhaustive account of 
savage rite* analogous to thaw mysteries of Hollas 
Let it auHtco to display tho points whore Qroak found 
itself in harmony with Australian, and American, and 
Af rican practice. These poi nts are : (1) myetio donees ; 
( 2 ) the nae of a little instrument, called tumdun in 
Australia, whoroby a roaring noise U made, and tho 
profane are warned off; (3) thu habit of daubing 
persons about to be initiated with clay or anything 
elso that Is sordid, and of washing this off apparently 
by way of showing that old guilt is romovod aud a 
new life entered upon ; (4) the performances with 
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MjrpoiiU may 1« noticed, while the " mail doings " and 
"bowlings" montlonu-1 by Plutarch are familiar to 
every reader of travels in uncivilised oountrico; (6) 
oLliieal instruction is communicated. 

Find, as to tho mystic dances, Lucian observes : 1 
"You mnnottlnl a single ancient mystery in which 
there i* not dancing . . . This much all men know, 
that most people say of the rovtaion of the mysteries 
that they 1 dance them out ' * (t(opyi<T0m). Clement 
(if Alexandria use* the «uno term when sp.uk ing of 
his own " appalling revelations Soclcwly connected 
are mysteries with dancing among savagoi, that when 
Mr. Orpen aakud (Jing, the Bushman hunter, about 
some doetrinaa in which Qlng vnu not Inltiatsd. he 
■aid : " Only the initiated men of that dance know 
thiwn things ’ To “ dnnrr " this or that means to 
Ito acquainted with this or that myth, which U ro- 
pivmnted in a danoo or ballet d'antion' (etc jlufyq* 
*ai Apxi<r « Uisiefle i) So widely distributed is the 
practice, that Acosta, In an Interesting pa-sago, men 
lions it as familiar to tho people ol Peru before and 
alter Um Spanish conquest. The text is a valuable 
instance of survival in religion. When they wnro 
conrcrtod to Christianity the Peruvians detected tho 
analogy between our sacrament and their mysteries 
and they kept up as much as poeeiblo of the old rite 
in the now ritual. Just as thamyMm of Elcuns prac- 
tised eliastity, ub-titining from certain food, and alxivn 
all from beans, heforo tho groat Pagan sacrament, no 
did the Indians. 11 To prepare tiiemaelvo* all tho 

• n*pl'0|FX*T>**. «*• M>l EIW.U, Ptu j>. SV.U. 3. * 
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people fasted two days, daring which they did neyther 
oompnuy with their wivro, nor cate any innate with 
salt or garlicko, nor drink any due. . And al- 
though the Indiana now iorbearo to sacrifice beauts 
or other things publikely, which cannot he hidden 
from the Spaniardott, yet doe they still use many core- 
monies that have their beginnings h , om three feasts 
and anntient superstitions, for at this day do they 
covertly make their feaat of Ytu at the daonosa of the 
feast of the Sacrament. Anotlter feast, falleth nlmosi. 
at the same time, whereas the Christians olnervs the 
•olcmpnltie of the holy Sacrament, whidi doth rt- 
iambic il in soma aort, oa in daunting, ringing ami 
wpmmtativn*' 1 The holy "dannens" at Seville 
are under Papal disapproval hot are to bo kept up, 
it is said, till ths peculiar dresses used in them are 
worn out Acosta'" Indians also had " garments which 
•ervod only for thia toaat ", It ia suparUuoo* to 
multiply examples of the dancing, whidi is an invari- 
able f nature of eavago as of Crook mysteries. 

2. Tbo Grook and naragn use of the tumdun, or 
bribbun of Australia in the mysteries ia familiar to 
etudenta. This tl»h -shaped flat board of wood is tied 
to a string, and whirled round, so as to cause a peculiar 
muffled roar, Lobeck quotes from the old acholia on 
Clemens Alexandhnus, published by Bautina in annota- 
tions on 8k Oregory, the following Greek description of 
the turn if tm, tho" bull-rearer "of Bngliah country lads, 
the Gaolic erannam : 1 “ «ak>of (v\dptov oh ijirrai id 

I A '<*«•. HU toil rf Mr Indtu. took ». eh»p. ixTOl. laiCia, 1(0* 
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<rra(rrlov «ai iv roic nXeraU ii ovdro ha pottf / ". “ The 
ocmus was a little slab of wood, tied to a wring, and 
whirled round In the mysteries to make o whirring 
noise." Ab tho mystic uses of the lurndun in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Now Mexico and Zululand have 
elsewhere been described at wmo length (Ouut/m and 
Myth, pp. 28-44). it inay lie enough to refer the reader 
to the pawago. Mr. Taylor has lines found the instru- 
ment used in religious mysteries in Weet Africa, so 
it hna now been tracked almost round the world. Tliat 
nn instrument so rude should be employed by Greek 
and Australians on mystic occasions is in itaolf a re- 
markable coincidence. Unfortunately, Lobeok, who 
published the Greok description of the turn-dun 
(Agtaophamn, 700). vu unaa|uainted with tho 
modern ethnological evidence. 

3. Tho custom of plastering tho initiated ovor with 
day or tilth wu common in Greek ae in barbario 
myaUrit*. Oiesk exam pica may be given find. 
Domoothoum accuse* rKsdiiuce of holping hn mother 
in certain mystic ritee, aiding her, especially, by bo- 
daubing the initiate with day and brun. 1 Hurpo- 
erntion explains tho term used (dTOMUTroiv) time : 
" Daubing tlio day and bran on the initiate, to explain 
which they say tluit the Titans wbon they attacked 
Diouysu* daubed themselves over with chalk, but 
afterwards, for ritual purpoeee, clay was used ", It 
may bo urged with some force that the mother of 
*£sdunee introduced foreign, novel and possibly 
savage rites But Sophocles, in a fragment of his lost 
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pl»y, the Captives, uia the term in the same ritual 
aenoo— 

orparoO «o 9apifc xAmopayfidiaiv lip ic. 

The idea dearly was that by cleansing away the 
fllth plastered over the body waa symbol mad the pure 
*«*1 free condition ol tho initiate. He might now cry 
in the inyatio chant — 

ifytsfov KOKOV, cirpov ipeivov, 

Hot* An«* l/tf. U(U> V.t. 1/muuL 

That thla wan tlio significance of tho daubing with 
day in Greek mysteries and the subsequent deansing 
*)eme quite certain. W« art led straight to this 
oonduaion by eimilar ritea, In whioh the purpoas of 
myntimlly cleansing wvi openly put forward Thus 
Plutarch, In bia assay on superstition, represent/! the 
guilty man who would bo purified actually roiling 
lu day, oonfoadng hla misdeeds, and then Hitting ul 
homo purified by tho doaneing prooom (rtpi^ai- 
io,*»eov) 1 In another rite, tho cloansing of blood, 
guiltiness, a similar process was pructlaod. OrasMa, 
after killing hie mother, complainn that, tho Bumanidaa 
do not ceaao to persecute him, though he baa been 
■purified by blood of swlno ", * Apollonius says that 
the i • | d hand of the murderer waa dipped In the Mood 
of swine and them washed 1 Athonwus describee a 
similar unpleasant ceremony* Tho blood of whelp* 
was apparently used alao, man boiug first daubed 

> So Hitnann, <•/. til, IIS ■ Hwni ,nrf«, m. 

• Affm^y/ua, h. «M. 
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with it and then washed clean 1 The word vrpi^ir- 
Towr i is again the appropriate ritual bum Such 
rites Plutarch »U' ^vnaaal ay.tuu, " filthy purifi. 
rations If daubing with dirt is known to have 
been a f«vturo of Greek mysteries, it meets us every- 
whore among aavagee. In O-Ktt-Pn. that curiously 
minute account of the Mondon mysteries. Catlin write* 
that a portion of the frame of tho initiate won 11 covered 
with clay, which the operator look from a wooden 
bowl, and with hi* hand plaatered unsparingly over". 
The fifty young man waiting for initiation "wore 
nakod and entirely covered with clay of various 
cotoure Tim custom In inentionod by Captain John 
Smith in Virginia Mr. Winwood Raade found it in 
Africa, where, on among the Mundane and Spartans, 
cruel torture *ud flogging accompanied tho initiation 
of young men* In Australia tho efUanoo for daub- 
ing the initiate in very abundant.* In New Moxioo, 
the Zuflie stole Mr. Cushing* black paint a* consider- 
ing it even bettor than clay for roligiou* daubing* 

1 Another aevago rite, the use of serpents in Crook 
luysUrii'H, is aUoated by Clomeo* Alexondrinus ami 
by Deuvoathanra (loo. dt). Clemen" nap tho snak.m 
were raraaaed In representations of iho love* of 7*m* 
in serpentine form. Tho great savage example is 
that of " the snake-donc* of tho Moquia," who handle 
rattle-make* in tlio inyslories witlmut being harmed.' 

> mutual,. (Mat ff— , W * 1 m SqurtiMw. «b« .11. 
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The dance in partly totemiotir, partly mennt, liko tho 
Tliaimoplinrii, to weuro lit® fertility of the lands of 
the ftloquis of Arizonu. Tlio tumdum or popp/a i» 
employed. Masks urn worn, as in tlio rites of Dmucter 
Cidiiia in Arcadia. 1 

5. 'lliis last point of contact between certain Groek 
and certain mvage myaMrie* is highly important 
Tlio argument of Lobeolc, in hi* celebrated work 
Agluophamue, is that tho Mysteries were of no great, 
moment in religion. Ifad ho known tho evidence as 
to savage initiation*, ho would huva hoen omilirmud 
in Ida opinion, for many of the aingulur Greek ritea 
are dearly survivals from savagery. Out wuo there 
no moro tntly religious survival > Pindar Is a very 
ancient wituoaii that thing* of divine Import wore 
revealed. " Happy is ho who having nnen thi.se 
things grow under the hollow rartli. Hu knows tho 
cod of lit* , and tho god given beginning "* Sophocles 
“ chimes in," as tabock aays, dodaring that the initiate 
aim io Mvs in Had*, while other souls endure all evils. 
Crinagoras avere that oven in life tho initiato livo 
soenro, and in death arn the happier. Isagmaa 
declares that about the end of life and all atarnity 
they liuve aweot hopes. 

Spltwdida toti'mnia, cri«* Lobeck. Ho tries 
to minimise tho ovldanco, remarking that Iaocrotea 
promisee tlio very same rewards to all who lire justly 
anil righteously. Hut why not, if to live justly and 
righteously was part of tho teaching of tho myutericn 
of Elousis ? Cicero a evidence, almost a traiudaliou of 
the (keek passages already cited, Lobeek dismisses as 
ipcnunlu. rtl Itt ipn^m., art. 12S H. p. MS. 
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purely rhetorical. 1 Lobeok'a method is rather cavalier. 
Pimlar and Sophocles meant something of groat 
significance. 

Now we have acknowledged savage survivals of 
ugly rit«* in the Greek mysteries. But it i« only 
fair to remember that, in certain of the few savage 
mysteries of which wo know the eocrot, rightoouenowi 
of life and a knowledge of good are inculcated. This » 
the case in Australia, and in Central Africa, where to be 
" uninitiated * ia equivalent to being selfish.’ Thus it 
seems not improbable that oonaolatory doctrines worn 
e> pounded in the Rleiuinia, and that thU kind of 
aennon or exhortation was no lean a survival from 
■4 vagary than the daubing with olay, and the 
and other wild rites. 

We have now attempted to establish that iu Greek 
law and ritual many mirage customs and usages did 
undeniably survive. We hare i*sn that both philoso- 
phical and |iopular opinion in Ore«* believed in a past 
age of savagery. In low, in religion, in religious art, 
in custom, in human sacrifice, in relies of totemisin, 
and in the mysteries, wo hare Been that the Grooks 
retained plenty of the mages now found among the 
remotest and meet backward racee. We have urgod 
against the snggadion of borrowing from Kgypt or 
Asia that theso survivals are OOMtantly found in local 
and tribal religion and rituals, and that oonsoquenUy 
they probably date from that remote prehistoric past 
when the Greeks lived in village settlements. Jt may 
"UU doubtless be urged that all these things are 

l IM ItfitUl ti. 14 ; Agloc/toum, jo. 
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PdaHjie, mul wore tlm custom* of t race settled in 
Hello* bo/ore the arrival of tho Homeric AchMOS, 
and Dorian", and Argivea, who, on thia hypothesis, 
adopted and kept up the old Ravage PelasgUn way" 
and superstition*. It in impossible to prove or disprove 
thia belief, nor dor.- it, affect our argument. Wo alloge 
tliat all Greek life below the surface was rich in insti. 
tutiona now found among the m<*t barbaric peoples. 
Those institutions, whether borrowed or inherited, 
would still be part of the legacy left by savages to 
cultivated people* As this legacy :n so large in 
custom ami ritual, It in not. unfair to argue that 
portion* of it will also he found in myth*. It ii now 
time to discuss Greek mytha of tho origin of thing", 
and docide whothor they are or are not analogous in 
idea" to tho myth" whioh ipring from Uio wild and 
ignorant fancy ol Australians, Oehrocs, Nootkn* and 
Bushman. 




OHjU*TER X. 

GRKEK OOSttOQOtHC MYTHS. 

N«liir» 4f Un 1M4 UIm* of night of Ult void ud iuu 

old 0.ylile n>lhi- f*Ur ..Mm,. u f liUtirku* 
dniiMlW.. mm mUtor.— TW HikmIi Hr/ oMi.|unll»ly put 
Tkt nay a H— "I, m.I lb. u-m- .i»Iivum-Hi. u|AuuUau nf 
Uio ujlh of Clam., ■mi.rt ud uilul- 'llit OrjW. oMiwmy- 
nut ud 1'r.j.^U-Oml uytt. of it. <««. of mu-TlUr 

Tmb nuthorlUon for Grade ciuitagooio myth im ox- 
trannly various in date, character and valuo, The 
most. ancient text* are the Iliad And Uio poems uttri. 
butod to Hostod. Tho Mud , whatever Its date, whatovor 
tho jilivoo of Ito oonimiitloo, wo* inton dod to please a 
no bio cIaob of warrior* 11m Hoslodio poems, At inost tho 
Theogony, have clearly a didactic aim, and Uio intontion 
of prvnenting a systematic anil orderly account of Uio 
divine geoealogiea. To naitber would wo willingly 
attribute a date much lator Uuin the ninth century of 
our era, but tho quantum of the datoa of all the epic 
and Hntiodic [xoems. and even of their various parlo, is 
greatly disputed aiming scholar*. Vet it ia nowhere 
denied that, however late the present form of Mine of 
Uie poems may be, they contain ideas of extreme 
antiquity. Although the Homeric poems are usually 
oonsiderod, on the whole, more ancient than those 
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uUrih'iti*! io Hesiod,* it is u fact worth remembering 
that the notions of the origin of things in Hesiod are 
much more savage and (n- we hold) much more archaic 
than the opinions of Homer. 

While H«*irxi otTem a ooinplete thoogony or geueu- 
logy of deitica and heroes, Homer gives no more than 
hints and allusions to the stormy past of tho gods. It 
ia clear, however, thut his ooncuption of that post 
differed considerably from the traditions of Hesiod. 
However we ox plain Mho Homeric mythology (though 
itaelf repugnant to the phlkaophon from Xenophanes 
duwnwanls) is much more mild, pure and humane than 
tho mythology either of Hmiod or of our other Qi»ek 
authorities, 8omo may imagine that Homor retains u 
dearer and lea* corrupted memory than Hesiod pc*- 
■eased of »n original and authentic " ill vine tradition *’. 
Other* may tind in Homer's comparative purity n 
proof of tho later dale of Ilia spies In thnir present 
form, or may oven proclaim iluit Homor was a kind 
of Cortnntee, who wiahad to laugh tho goda away. 
There is no ooncoivoble or inconceivable theory about 
Homer that Ima not its advocates. For ourselves, we 
hold that the divine genius of Homer, though working 
in an ago distant rather than "early,” selected in- 
stinctively the purer mythical materials, and Iwmod 
away the aiaiser draw of antique legend, leaving liUle 
but the gold which is comparatively refined. 

Wa must remember that it does not follow that 
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any mythic*! ideas aro tutor than the age of Homer 
bexauaj wo Bret meet thorn in poems of a labor date. 
Wt have already -yeen that though the Brabnauae are 
much later in dul<* of QompiUUon than the Veda, yet 
a tradition which wo firat find in the Ihxihmanne may 
be older than the time at which the Veda waa com- 
piled. In the name way, oa Mr. Mu* Mnller obaervea, 
"we know that certain idea* which wo find in later 
writer* do not occur in Homer. But it does not 
follow at all that euch idea* an* all of later growth or 
peuae a* u secomlary character. Ono myth may have 
belonged to one tribe ; one gel may have had hin chief 
wondilp in ono locality ; and oar beaming uoquaiiiti«l 
with thoao through a later pool Am uot in the leant 
provo their later origin." 1 

Alter Homer and Healod, our mast ancient autho- 
rities for Greek cosmogonic myths are probably the 
ao-ndlod Orphic fragment*. Concerning the dutoi 
and the manner of growth of thc*«i poomii volume* of 
erudition have boeu OOmpileil Ah Homer in silent 
ubiut Orphoai (in iipito of the position which tho 
mythical Thracian bard acquired aa Uie inventor of 
letter* and magic and the father of the mysteries), 
it ha* b*n usual to regard tho Orphic idea* an of lato 
introduction. We may agree with Groto and Lobeck 
Uut these ideas and tho ascetic “Orphio mode of 
life" Hint uoquirod importance in Greece about tho 
time of Epimonida*, or, roughly speaking, between 020 
and 600 B.c,' That ago certainly witnessed a curious 
growth of superstitious fears and of mystic oeremonic* 
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intended to mitigate spiritual terrors. Greece was 
beooming more intimately acquainted with Egypt and 
witli Asa, and won comparing her own religion with 
the boliefa ami rites of other peoples. Tho times and 
the minds of men were being prepared for lie clear 
philosophies that soon "on Argive heights divinely 
sang". Just as, wLon the old »orid was about to 
accept Christianity, a deluge of Oriental and barbario 
superstitions swept arrow men's minds, so immediately 
before tho dawn of Greek philosophy there came an 
irruption of mysticism and of spiritual foam Wo 
may suppose that the Orphic poems were collected, 
edited and probably interpolated, in this dark hour of 
Greece. " To roe,” says Ixibeek, " it appears that tho 
vena* may be referred to the age of Ouomuaritua, 
an ago curious in the writings of ancient poota, and 
attracted by the allurement* of mystic religions.'' 
The stylo ol tho surviving fragments is sulHcisntly 
pure and epie, the strange unheard of myths sro 
unlike those which the Alexandrian poets drew from 
fountains long loth 1 But how much In the Orphic 
myths J imported from Asia or Egypt, how much is 
the invention of literary forgers like Onomacritua, 
how much should be rognrdod sc tho Srst guesses of 
the physical post-philosophers, and how much U truly 
ancient popular legend recast in literary form, it ia 
impiwlble with certainty to determine. 

We must not regard a myth as neo*ssrily Into or 
uecoesarily foreign because we first meet it in an 
"Orphic composition if the myth lie one of tho 
sort which cnoouuter us in every quarter, nay, to 
• fljJuif.V™. i AIL 
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every obscure nook of thu globe, wo may plausibly 
regard it as ancient. If it bear the distinct murks of 
being a Nco-platonic pattieAt, we may reject it with- 
out hesitation. On the whole, however, our Orphio 
authorities can never ho quoted with much satisfaction. 
The later sources of evidence For Greek myths are not 
of great use to tho student of coimogouio legend, 
though invaluable when we eotne to treat of tho 
MtaUtahad dynasty of gods, the heroes and tho 
“ cultura-heroa* *, For tbeso the authorilim ore tho 
whole range of Greek literature, pools, dramatists, 
philosophers, crilice, historians and travallom. Wo 
have also tho notes and roramcnU of tho scholiasts or 
eommeutaton on the pout* and dramatists. Soraiv 
Umoa thaw tumoUtora or.ly darken counsel by tholr 
ginw-s. Bocae timos perhaps, especially in tha scholia 
on tho Iliad and Odyssey, they furnish us with a 
precious myth or popular radttAeN not. otherwise 
recorded. Hie regular professional nythoffrapKi, 
again, of whom Apollodorus (160 ao.) Is tho type, 
©nupilod manuals explanatory of die myths which 
were alluded to by the poets Tim scholiasts and 
mythoyraphi often retain myths from lost poomo and 
lust plays. Finally, from the travellers and historians 
wo occasionally glean example* of Iho tales (" holy 
chapters," as 61 r. Grote colls them) which wore narrated 
by priate and (ample officials to the pilgrim* who 
visited the sacred shrinoe. 

Those " chapters ” are aimed invariably puerile, 
savage and olwcsns They lwar the stamp of extreme 
antiquity, because they never, as a rule, passed through 
tho purifying medium of liteiature. There were 
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many myths too crude and archaic for the purpoaos 
of poetry and of tiro drama. Tha-e were handed 
down from local priest to local priest, with the in- 
violability of sacred and immutable tr&ditiou. We 
have already given a reason for assigning a high 
antiquity to Ure local temple mytlin Just a* Greek* 
lived in villages before they gathered into Iowiih, bo 
thoir gods worn god* of villages or tribes before they 
wore national deities. The local myths are those of 
the archaic village Ntato of * culture," more undent, more 
savage, than literary narrative. Very frequently the 
local legends were subjected to the prooc** of allegori- 
cal interpretation, o* raon became alive to the mon- 
strosity of their imaophlrticated meaning. Often they 
proved too aavage for our authorities, who merely 
remark, " Concerning this a oortain holy chapter I* 
told," hut decline to record tlm legend In the mmo 
way mlssionariee, with mistaken delicacy, often rnfuio 
to repeat some aavoge legend with which they are 
acquainted, 

The latest sort of testimony os to Greek myths 
must he sought iu tho writings of the heathen apolo- 
gists or learned Pagan defenders of Paganism in tho 
tirat centuries during Christianity, and in the works of 
their opponents, tho fathers of the Church. Though tho 
fathers certainly do not understate the aboiuiostions 
of Paganism, and though tho hcathou apologists make 
free use of allegorical (and impossible} interpretations, 
the evident of both is often useful and important 
Tho testimony of ancient art, vases, stature, pictures 
and the descriptions of these where they no longer 
survive, are also of service and interest 
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After this brief examination of the sources of our 
knowledge of Greek myth, we may approach tho 
Homeric legends of tho origin of thing* and the world’s 
beginning. In lioinor these matters are only referred 
to incidentally. Ho more than onoe calls Ocean us 
(that is, Utn fabled stream which llnvrs all round tho 
world, hero regarded m a person) " tho origin of the 
gods,* "tho origin of all things”,* That Ocean is 
oonaidored a ponwn, and that he is not an allegory for 
water or tho aquooos element, appears from the speech 
ol Hera to Aphrodite : " I am going to visit the limits 
of tlin bountiful earth, and Occam™, father of tho 
gods, and mother 1'othya, who reared mo duly and 
nurtured me in their halls, when far*eoing Zeus Im- 
prinonod Oromia beneath the earth and tho unvintuged 
soa "* Homer does not appear to kuow Uranus an 
the fatlicr of Cronus, and thus tho myth of the mutila- 
tion of Uranus nooawarily does not occur in Ilomcr. 
Cronus, tho head of tho dynasty which preceded that 
ol Zeus, is doecribed • as tho son of Ithoa, but nothing 
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is cud of hi* father. The passage contains the aeorant 
which Poseidon himself chose to give of the war in 
heaven : " Throe brethren are we. and sou* of CrODQS 
whom Rhea bam— Zens and myself, and Hades is the 
third, the rolor of the folk in the under- world. And 
in throe lota wore all thiug* divided, and each drew a 
domain or hi* own." Haro Zeus is the tldttt son of 
Cronua. Though lota are drawn at Inuanl for the 
property of the father (which wo know to have been 
customary in Homer’s time), yet througluiut the IliaA 
Zoua routanUy claims tho respect and ohodicnco duo 
to him by right of primogeniture. 1 Wo -hall Mie Uiat 
Hcniod adopts oxactly the opposite view. Zaun is the 
poun gt*l child of Cronua Hin supremacy is an 
example of jUnf)$tsn mkt. the wido-sproad custom 
whldi inakeo the youngost child the heir in chiof. 1 
Hut how did the -nns of (Jromw ooine to havo his 
properly in their hands to divide f By right of sue- 
eeasfnl rebellion. when " Zens impriooned Cronus 
benaath the earth and the nnvintaged no*’’. With 
Cronus in his imprisonment are tho Titans. Tim*, in 
all that Homer carce to toll ahout tho al*oluto begin- 
ning of things and the tfrst dyuasty of mUv of 
Olympus His interest is all in the actual reigning 
family, that of tho Oronidw, nor is he fond of report- 
ing their youthful excesses. 
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Wo now turn .'row Homer’s incidental allusions to 
the ample and systematic narrative of Hesiod As 
Mr. Oroto says, " Men habitually took their informa- 
tion respecting their thoGgonic antiquities from the 
Hesiod ic poem* " Hrtiml was accepted as an authority 
both by the pious Pauaanias in the second ccutury of 
our era— who protested against any attempt to alter 
atorie* about the gods— and by moral reformers like 
Plato and Xenophanes, who wore revolted by the 
undent lepaida,* and, indeed, denied their truth. 
Yet, though Hesiod reprints Greek orthodoxy, wo 
have observed that Homer (whose epioa are prolmldy 
•till more ancient) steadily Ignore* the more barbarous 
portion" of Hwdod'a narrative. Him Uta question 
arises Are the stories of Hesiod's invention, and 
later than Homer, or dooa Homer’s genios half-un- 
oonedously jmrify materials like those whioli Hwlod 
presents in the irudaat form t Mr, Orotc says *• How 
far thwe stories are tbs Invention of Hesiod hiniaslf 
it is impossible U> determine They bring u* down 
Lo a csst of fancy more coarse and indelicate than the 
Homeric, and inoro nearly resemble some of the Ugly 
chapters (itpei Xoytu) of the more recent myatorios, 
such, for example, an the tale of Dionpus Zngreus. 
There u ovidouce in tho Thtogony iMf that the 
author was acquainted with local legends current both 
at Krete and at Delphi, for he mentions both the monn- 
tain-cavc in Kreto whorein tho newly-born Zeu* was 
hidden, and the stone near the Delphian totoplo — the 
identical stone whioli Krouoa had "wallowed— placed 
by Zeus himssif as a sign and marvel to mortal mon. 
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Both those monuments, which the poet expressly refers 
to, and had probably wen, imply a whole train of ac- 
coaoory and explanatory local legends, current probably 
among the priest* of Krete and Delphi" 

All thow drcumstuncm appear to be good evidence 
of the great antiquity of tho logende recorded by 
Hesiod. In the diet place, arguing merely a priori, 
it ii extremely improbable that in the brief interval 
between the date of the comparatively pure and noble 
mythology of (he tlia/l and the much ruder Tkoogony 
ol Hesiod uien invented Htorios like the mutilation of 
Uranus and the swallowing of hie offspring by Cronue. 
The formor legend is almost exactly parallel, ** ha> 
already been shown, to tho myth of Papa and Itangi 
in Now Zealand The later line ita parnlloln among 
Iho aavage lluahmen ami Awlralisn*. It ia highly 
i in probable that moil In an ag>> «o clvillud m that of 
Houmr invented myths u hideous an those ol the 
lowest savagm. But if we take these myths In ho, 
not new inventions, but tho aacred "tori* of local 
prioethoods, their antiquity is probably incalculable. 
The soared stories, as we know from Pausauiiu, 
Herodotus and from all the writers who touch on the 
eubjeot of tho mysteries, were myths oimmunicatcd 
by the priests to tho initiated. Plato speaks of ouch 
myths in the Rf, public, 378 : “If there ia an abffxute 
noceeeity for their mention, a very few might hoar 
them iu a mystery, and then lot them sacrifice, not n 
common pig, but some huge and unprocurable victim , 
this would have the effect of very groatly diminishing 
the number of the hearers 1 '. This is on amusing 
example of a plan for veiling the horror* of myth, 
von. i. 19 
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The pig was the animal usually offered to Demeter, 
the goddam of the Eleusinian mysteries. PIalo pro- 
poeas to substitute some "unprocurable" beset, perhaps 
a giraffe or au elephant 

To Iltni -1, limn, we must turn for what ia the 
earliest comploto literurj' form of the Greek cosmo- 
gonic myth. Hesiod begins, like the New Zealanders, 
with "the august race of gods, by earth and wide 
heaven begotten",' So the New Zealander*, ns we 
have seen, say, “ The heaven which is above u*. and 
the earth which ia benoslh u*. arc the progenitors of 
men and the origin of all thing* Hwiod 1 somewhat 
differs from this view by making Chaos absolutely 
Hrst of all things, followed by * wide.bowwied Earth," 
Tartarus and Krc* (love). Chao* unaided produced 
Erebus and Night; the ohildreu of Night and Rrobus 
are jtfther and Day. Karth produo*! Heaven, who 
then became her own lover, and to Heaven she bum 
Occanua, end the Titans, Creeus nna Crius, Hyporion 
and lapetue, Toon and Hhos. Themis, Mnemmyne, 
Phenbe, Tolhys, " and youngest after those wo* born 
Cronus of crook <vl wunsel, the most dreadful of her 
children, whoever detested bis puwovnt sire," Heaven. 
There were other sons of Earth and Heaven peculiarly 
hateful to their father, 1 and these Uranus used to 
hide from thn light in a hollow of Oiea Both they 
and Offia resented this treatment, and the Titans, like 
"the children ot' Heaven and Earth," in the New 
Zealand py**m, "sought to discern the difference 
bftwocn light and darkness Oaw (unlike Barth 
in thn New Zealand myth, for there ahe ib purely 
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passive), cun i pi rod with her children, produced iron, 
and asked her son* to avenge their wrongs. 1 Fear fell 
upon all of them save Cronus, who (like Tone Mahuta 
in the Maori poem) determined to end tho embraces 
of Earth end Heaven. But while tho Now Zeeland, 
like the Indo- Aryan myth,' conccivoe of Rmth and 
Heaven a* two lacings who have never previously 
bean suudered at all, litoiod makes Heaven amorously 
approach hia spouse from a distance. This was the 
moment, for Cronus,* who sketched out hia hand 
armed with the sickle of iron, and uiutilatod Uranus. 
As in an many savuge >nyl.h», the blood of the wounded 
god fallen on tho ground produced strange creatures, 
nymph' of the aah-tree, giants and furies. As in ths 
Maori myth, ous of the children of Heaven stood apart 
and did not consent to the deed. This wss Odiums 
in Qreern/ and in Now Zealand it was Tiwhlri Mates, 
tho wind, '* who mow and followed hk father, Ucaven, 
and remained with him in the opon spaces of tho sky 
Urnnua now predicted* that (hero would coine a day 
of vengsanoo for tho evil deed of Cronus, and *> ends 
the dynasty of Uranus. 

This story was oue of the great stumbling- blocks 
of orthodox Greeco. It was tho tale that Plato said 
should 1st told, if at all, only to a few in n mystery, 
after the sacriSoe of some rare and scarcely obtainable 
aniinul Even among the Maoris, tho conduct of the 
children who severed their lather and rnothor is 

TAK7.1W 
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regarded as a singular instance of iniquity, and is told 
to children aa a moral warning, an example to be 
condom nod. In (Jreeoe, on the other hand, union* we 
arc to take the Euthyphro *a wholly ironical, some 
of the pious justiried their conduct by the example of 
Zeus BuUiyphro quotes this example when he is 
about to prosecute his own father, for which act, he 
aaya, “ Men are angry with me; ao inconsistently do 
they talk when I am concerned and when the gode 
are rrinforned V But in Greek (In talc Aar no meat*. 
iw<j. It has hero allegorised in varioun waya, and 
La titan fancied that it was a distorted form of the 
Biblical account of the origin of sin. In Maori the 
legend is perfectly intelligible. Heaven und earth 
were conceived of (like every thing etna). •* l«ings with 
human parte and pensions, linked in an Midi** 
ombraee which crushed and darkened their children. 
It became nCMMAry to separate them, and thin feat 
wan achieved not without pain. " Then wailod the 
Hrovon, and exclaimed the Earth. ' Wherefore thin 
murder ? Why this groat sin l Why separate us?' 
Rut what cared Tnne » Upwards he sent ono aurl 
downwards tlio other. He cniclly severed the sinews 
which united Heaven and Earth." * The (Jrook myth, 
too, contemplated earth and heaven as beings cor- 
poreally united, and heaven as a malignant power 
that concealed his children in darkneM*. 

But while the amoeption of heaven and earth as 
parents of living things remains perfectly intelligible 
in one sense, the vivid personification which regarded 
them as creature* with human porta and passions hod 
I 6. • T*»kc, S'— JWnf, ISO 
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ceased to bo intelligible in Greece before the times cf 
the earliest philosophers. The old physical conception 
of the pair became a metaphor, and the account ol 
their rending annular by their children lost all lignifi- 
c Alice, and eamnrd to be an abominable and unintelli- 
gible myth. When examined in the light of the New 
Zealand atory, and of the fact that early people* do 
regard all phenomena aa human being*, with physical 
attributo- like thew or men, the legeud of Cronus, 
and Uranus, and Gasa ovukm to he u ityslcry. It is. 
at both mi, a -avngn explanation (as in the Huinoan 
story) of the Mpuratinn of nurtli and heaven, an ex- 
planation which oould only linvo occurred to people 
iu a ahtUi ol' mind which oivllisatiou ha- forgott-m 

Tho next generation of Hmlodlo gurt» (If gi»U wo 
aim to uall tho niuiiibaiw of thin raco of nmiimturol 
mun) was not mure fortunate than tho Srsl in iu 
family relation* 

Cronus wedded his meter, lfhoo, and begat Demoter, 
Hern, Hadwi, Poseidon, and Uio yonngret, Zeu«, 
" And mighty Cronus swallowed down each of them, 
each that caniu to their mother's linoe- from her holy 
womb, with this intent that none other of tlir proud 
son* of linsvuu should hold bis kingly -way among tho 
immortal* Heaven and Earth had warned him that 
bo loo should fall through bis children. Wherefore 
he kept no vain watch, but spied and swallowed down 
each of Ilia offspring, while grief immitigable took 
pomnion of Rhea .” 1 Rhea, being about to become 
the mother ol Zntu, took oounsol with Uranus and 
Gwa. By tlioir advice *ho went to Crete, where Zeus 
• *». «6S 
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was bora, and. in pUoe of tho child, she presented to 
Cronus a huge stone swathed in swaddling cornu. 
This he swallowed, and was easy in his mind. Zeus 
grew np, and by some meant, suggested by Gisa, 
oompelied Zeus to disgorge all his offspring. " And 
he vomited out the stone first, as he had swallowed 
It last ." 1 Tho swallowed children emerged alive, 
and Zeus fixed tho stone at Pytho (Delphi), where 
Pausanlaa 1 had tho privilege or seeing it, and where, 
m it did not tempt Ilia cupidity of barbarous invaders, 
it probably still oxinU. It was not a large Mane, 
I’ainanias says, and the Dulphians used to pour oil 
ovor it, as Jacob did* In ihe stone at Bethel, and on 
feast-days they covered it with wraps of wool The 
custom of smearing futlsh-stoucs (whicli Theophrastus 
mentions as ono of Uio pi aai<»* of theeuperetitious man ) 
i. dearly a survival from the aavage stage or religiom 
As a ruin, however, among Ravages, fetieh-s tones are 
dsatrtd with red paint (like the face ol tho wooden 
ancient Dionyei in Graeco, and of Tsui Qoab among 
the Hottentots), not wnoaroil with oil • 

The myth of the swallowing and disgorging of his 
own children by Cronus was another of the stumbling- 
blocks of Oraek orthodoxy. Tho common explanation, 
that Time (Kpivo<;) does swallow hie diildrcii, tho 
dap, is not quite satisfactory. Time brings never 
the post back again, as Crouus lid. Rcddns, tho 
myth of the swallowing is not eoulinod to Cronus. 
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Modern philology has given, M usual, diflsmnt smalywa 
of the meaning of lie came of the god. Hermann, 
with Pro Her, derives it from npalvta, to fulfil. The 
harvest-month, say* Preller, wn» named Orowion iu 
Greece, and Crania was the title of the harveet festival. 
The nickle of Cronus is Uius brought into connection 
with Uie sicklo of the himMv. 1 

The Moond myth, in whioh Cronus swallows his 
children, has numerous parallels in savage li^end. 
Rushmsc tell of Kwa* Honm, the dovourer, who 
swallows that groat god. the mantis iusoct, and din- 
Rorgm him alive with nil the oilier persons and animals 
whom he has engajphad In the course of a long and 
voracious career.' The mcon In Australia, wliilo lie 
lived on earth, was very greedy, aud swallowed tho 
eagle god, whom he had to disgorge. Mr. Im Thum 
found similar tales among tin- Indian! of Guiana. Tho 
ewullowing aud disgorging of Horaclw by Uie monster 
that was to slay Hoaiono is well known. Scotch 
peasants tell of the same fenta. but localise the myth 
on tho banks of the Ken in Galloway. Uasutoa, 
Kekitnw, Zulu* and European fairy tales all pooecas 
tills inolduut, tho swallowing of many persons by a 
being from wham maw they return alive and iu goal 



CriHi- 



A mythical conception which prevails from Green- 
land to South Africa, from Delphi to tho Solomon 
Islands, from Rrittony to the shoree of I^ke Superior, 
must have some foundation in the common elements 
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of ltuiouu nature.’ Sow it 6-aems highly probable that 
thin ouiiouB ilk- may have boen originally invented in 
an attempt to explain natural phenomena by a nature- 
myth. It lias already been shown (chapter v.) that 
eclipse* Are interpreted, oven by the peasantry of 
advanced race*. As the swallowing of the moon by * 
boast or a monster. The Piute, account for the di»- 
appeu*noo of the stare in the daytime by the hypo- 
thesis that, the " nuu swallows his children “. In the 
Melanesian myth, dawn is eut out of tho body of night 
by Qat. armed with a knife of red obsidian. Here nro 
examples' of transparent natuio-inytlm in which this 
idos ocoure for obvious explanatory purpose*, and In 
srrtcrdanoo witli ths laws of tho savage imagination. 
Thus the conception of tho swallowing ami disgorging 
being may very woll luxe arisen out of a nature-myth. 
But why Is tho notion attach oil to the logond of 
Cronus? 

That is precisely the question about which myth- 
olityiata ditki, u has boon shown, and perhup- It is 
better to otter no explanolion However atoms arise 
—and this story probably arose from n nature-myth— 
it is certain that they wander about the world, that 
they change roaster*, ami thus a legend which is told 
of a princess with an impossible mine in Zululand is 
told of the mother of Churletnngno in Franoe. Tno 
tsle of the swallowing may have been attributed to 
Cronue, as u grout truculent deity, though it has no 

»7H# it 7 th <4 CVtuut wl ih» mifor nl iMIdrtl am* flit iloc* b 
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particular elemental ngnilication in connection with 
his legend. 

This peculiarly’ anvugc trick of swallowing each 
other became an inherited habit in the family of 
Oronua When Zaua iviichod yearn of discretion, he 
married MrlU, and thin lady, according to the scholiast 
on Beaiod, hud the power of traue forming herself into 
any aliape she pleaded. When ahe was about to be a 
mother, Zone Induced her to assume the ehsjm or a fly 
and ineuutly ewallowod her, 1 In behaving thue, Zeua 
acted on the advice of Uranua and Gma. It »M feared 
lhat Metl» would produce a child more powerful than 
hi- father, Zone avoided thia peri! by awallowing hi* 
svife, and himaelf gave birth to Athene The notion 
of nwnltowing u huetllo parson, who lm- bean changed 
by magic into a conveniently small bulk, in very com- 
mon. It occurs in the story of Taliedn ’ Cnrldwan, in 
the aliape of a hen, awallow* Owion Bacli, in tlm foim 
of a grain of wheat. In the aamo manner tlm princess 
in the Arabian Night* swallowed tha Gnni. Hare 
then wo havo in the Hwicdlc rnytlijin old m&rchtn 
pro —fid iuto the aarvioe of the higher mythology. 
The apprehension which Zeus (like Herod and King 
Arthur) always felt lost an unborn child should over- 
throw him, waa also familiar to India ; but- instead 
of "wallowing tho mother and concealing her In his 
own body, like Zeus, India entered the mother's body, 
and himaelf wax born instead of tlm dreaded child.’ 
A cow> on thia occasion wan bom along with Indra. 
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This adventure of the Karim iriv or swallowing of Metis 
was explained by the '.ate Plotonists as a Platonic 
allegory. Probably the people who originated the tale 
were not Platoniste, any more than Pandaras was an 
Aristotelian. 

After Homer and Hesiod, the oldest literary nutho- 
ritiw for Greek ooemogonio rnytlis are Uni |K*m* 
attributed to Orpheus. About their probable date, 
as lias been suit], little is known They have reached 
u« only in fraguionta, but seem to oootaln the Unit 
guess'" of a philosophy not yot disengaged from 
mythical condition*. The poet preserves, indeed, 
some extremely rude touclu* of early imagination, 
while at the mine time one of the noblest and boldest 
expressions of panthoUUe thought is attributed to him 
From tho samo source are drawn ideas os pure uh 
those of Lite philosophical Vndio hymn, 1 and a* wild 
as Uioss of Uie Vedlo Puru.Au Sukla, or legend of 
tho fashioning of the world out of tho mangled limbs 
of Purusha. Tlio authors of the Orphic cosmogony 
appear to hsvs begun with some remarks on Tims 
(K^eet). "Time was when as yet this world was 
not.** Time, regarded iu the mythical fashion ua 
a peroon, generated Chaos and yF.ther Ths Orphic 
poet styles Chaos *d<r,,a “the monstrous 

gulph,” or " gap This term curiously reminds one 
of Ginnunga-gap in the Scandinavian cosmogonic 
legends. “ Qinnunga gup was light ae windiest air," 
and therein the blast of heat met the oold rime, whencu 
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Ymir was generated, the Purusha of Northern fable,' 
Theeo ideas correspond well with the Orphic conception 
of primitive space. 1 

In p rooea« of time Chaos produced an egg, shining 
and silver white. It ia absurd to inquire, according 
to Lobeck, whether the poot borrowed this widely 
spread notion of a cosmic egg from Phoenicia, Baby- 
lon, Egypt (where the goose god Hob laid the egg), or 
whether the Orphic singer originated *o obvious an 
idea, Qu/erore fuifimm tst. The conception may 
have Imwi borrowed, but manifestly it is one of the 
earliest hypotheses that occur to the rude imagination. 
Wo have now three primitive generation*, time, chut*, 
the egg, and in the fourtli generation the ogg gave 
birth to Phanss, the great hero of thu Orphic cos- 
inogony.' Tho earliest and rudest thinkers were 
ponied, as many savagn eosmogonle myths liave 
demonstrated, to ao»unt for tho origin of life. The 
myths frequently lilt on the theory of a hermaphro- 
ditto being, both male end tomato, who produce* 
another being out of Ulinsnlf. Pnjapatl in the Italian 
stories, and Hrimthursar in Scandinavian legend- 
" one of hia foot got a son on tho othor wilh Lox in 
the Algonquin t*le are examples of theso double -sexed 
personages. In the Orphic poem, Phanes is both male 
and female. This Plumes held within him " the seed 
of all the gods,' ’‘and hia name is confused with the 
names of Metis and Ericapmua in a hind of trinity. 
All this part of tho Orphic doctrine U greatly obscured 
by the allegorical and theoaophistic interpretations of 
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the late Platonista long after our era, who, as usual, 
insutod on finding their own trinitarian ideas, cim- 
rutrUu. fnjfidiuima, concealed under the mythical 
narrative.' 

Another description by Hieronymus of the first 
being, Ilia Orphic Phanea, "as u serpent with buli’a 
and lion's heads, with a human faco in the middle 
and wings on the shoulders." is autfinieutly rude and 
seiMlew. But these physical attribute* could easily 
be explained away aa types of anything the Platoniac 
pleased.' The Orphic Phenes, too, was almost as 
manyheadail as a giant in a fairy tale, or oa Purusha 
m the Riff. PW/i. Ho had u ram’a head, a bull’s head, 
a snake's head and a lion's hrud, and glancrd around 
with four eyes, presumably human.' This remarkable 
being was also provided with golden wings. The 
nature of the physical amugcmt.nU by which Phaneu 
beoarao eup*ble of originating life in the world is 
described in a stylo so savage and crude that the 
reader must be reform! to Saidas for the original 
text* lire tale Is worthy of the Swill like fancy of 
the Australian Narrinyeri. 

Nothing can be eouier or more deluave than to 
explain all this wild part of the Orphic cosmogony 
u» an allegorical veil of any modern ideas we choose 
to ooled. But why the " allegory * should closely 
imitate the rough guesses of uncivilised people*. Able. 
Digger*, Zufli*, Cahrocs, it is less easy to explain. 
We can readily imngioo African or American tribe* 
who were accustomed to revere bulls, mini, snake*. 
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and so forth. ascrihing the head* of all their various 
animal patrons to the deity of their ojo federation. 
We can easily see how such racos as practise the 
savage ritee uf puberty should attribute to th6 tint 
being the special organs of Phone* But ou the Neo- 
IlnUinic. hypo thee is Hint Orpheus waa a acor of Nco- 
Platonic opinions, wo do not see why he should have 
veiled hie ideas under so aavage an allegory. Thin 
part of the Orphic speculation is loft in judicious 
silenoe by some modern commentators, such as M. 
Dano rate ter in U» Comoyonws Anjenna.' Indeed, 
if wo choose to regard Apollonius Rhodian, an Alex- 
andrine poet writing In e highly civilised ago, an the 
representative of Orphitusm, it ia easy to mask and 
pa» by the more stum and characteristic fortresses 
of the Orphic divine, itio thorlomorphio I’hnnea is 
a much Irea " Aryan " and agreeable objoct than tho 
glorious golden- winged Eros, the lovo-god of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius and ArMtophanc*' 

On Uio whole, the Orphic fragments appear to 
contain survivals of savage mytJ,- of tho origin of 
things blended with purer speculations. Tho aavago 
ideas are finally explained by late philosopher a* 
allegorical veils and vestmenta of philosophy; but 
tho interpretation is arbitrary, and varies with the 
taste and fancy of each interpreter. Meanwhile the 
coincidence of the wilder olomonte with the specula- 
tions native to races in the lowest grades of civilisation 
is undeniable. This opinion ia confirmed by the Greek 
myth5 of tho origin of Man. Thcee, too, coincide with 
tho various absurd conjectures of savages. 

> o»«K!»it. p we. l-ia, esn 
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In studying the various Greek local legends of the 
origin of Man. we encounter the difficulty of separat- 
ing them from the myths of hcroe*. which it will bo 
ronrti convenient to treat separately. This difficulty 
we have already met in our treatment of savage 
iraditious of the beginnings of the race. Thus we eaw 
that among the Melanesian*, Qat,*nd among the AhU, 
Quawteaht. were heroic poisons, who made men and 
most other thing*. Hut it was desirable to keep their 
performance* of thla aort separate from th«lr other 
feats, tlieir introduction ol fire, for examplo, and of 
vurlou* KiU. In the nuns way it will ho well, in 
reviewing Greek legends, to keep Proinetheu*' share 
in the malting of men apart from the other stories 
of his expluita a* a benefactor of the men whom he 
mndo. Iu Bonlod, Prometheus is ths nn of the Titan 
Iapotua, and perhaps his chief exploit is to play 
upon Zeus a trick of which we And the parallel in 
various savago myths. It warns, however, from 
Ovid 1 and other texts, that Ilcsiod somewhere spoke 
of Prometheus a* having made men out of day, like 
Pund-jol in the Australian, Qut in tho Melanesian 
and Tiki ill tho Maori myths. Tie name story is 
preserved in Sor'd os's commentary on Virgil.’ A 
different legend is preserved in the Ktymolcfficwn 
i/o^num (noc. Ikonioo). Aooordiug to this story, 
after the delugo of Deucalion, " Zeus hede Prometheus 
and Athene make image* of men out of clay, and 
the winds blew into them the breath of life In 
rcuflrmation of this legend, I’ausanias was shown 
in Phoda certain stones of the colour of clay, and 
>0wd. Jftttm,. l 82. • Edvm . H . O . 
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" smelling very liko human flesh " ; and these, accord- 
ing to the Phocians, were "the remains of the clay 
from which the whole human race was fashioned 
by Pnunethouo 

Aristophano*. too, in the Bird* (C8fi) talks of lueu 
as T\a<rpara wijAov, figures kneaded of clay Tims 
there arc sufficient tracee in Greek tradition of the 
savage myth that man was made of clay by some 
superior being, like Pund-jol in the quaint Australian 
story. 

Wo saw that among various rude races other 
theorio* of the origin of man ware currout Men were 
thought to have come out of a holo in Lite ground 
or a bed of roods, and sometimes the vary scene of 
their tlr«l appearance was still known and pointed out 
to the curious. This myth was current among raoo* 
who regarded themselves as tho only people wheso 
origin needed explanation. Other stories represented 
man ns tho fruit of a tree, or the child of a rock 
or otnne, or ns the descendant of one of Uio lower 
animals. Examples of these opinions in Grook legend 
are now to bo given. In tho first place, we have a 
fragment of Pindar, in which tho poet enumeratun 
several of the centres from which different Greek 
trihn« believed men to have sprung. " Hand it is to 
find out whether Alalkoraenous. flrat of moo. arose on 
the marsh of Cephiesna. or whether the Cuteiee of Ida 
first, n stock divino, arwe, or if it wae the Phrygian 
Corybontee that tho sun earliest saw — men like tree* 
walking ; * and Pindar mentions Egyptian aud Libyan 
logeods of the same dcecriptiou. 5 Tho Thobau* and 
l PiUMoiu. lit • PsiUr, As* At/. . p 150 
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tbo Arcadians held themselves to bo " oarth-born 
" The black earth boro Pal&sgiis on the high wooded 
hilta,” says an ancient lint of Aelua. Tha Dryopiana 
warn an example of a race of men bom from ash-trees 
The myth of gtm ointtn fruncia ft duro rotors nolo, 
"bom of tret-trunk and Uie heart of oak," had passed 
Into a proverb even in Homer's time' Lucian men- 
tions' tht Athenian myth "that men grew like 
cabhsga* out of the earth ”, As to Greek myths of 
the drecent of familisn fivm animala, these will bo 
etsininnd in the discussion of tho legend of Zeus. 
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CHAPTER XL 

8 A VAOB nmsn MYTHS. 

Hr. a%b if » Wtt*f l. Oe» U,ou& U. km of t*K) ud of *?«tVm«- 
Hl-U - */ n-j|a—T»o riaunU la all b.U*h *»«li<»td 

baikaanl #f rivUMS n*»- TU M t IUal aiiJ Ui. 

I . i»ml, •« dim may l« olW llaa Ik* otW- -DlflVmky id 
#.id, -Tk* errant .nlkiopoMicUal awry SUM objwtlun. w tU 
llimry -ll»di mil nXilU- HunjfrUii tUl M<U0 (rll*lu. la UmWiU 
Iran Xnrupaui— tUyly to Mr '(Jlor-. .rvuinnU on IfaM hmd— ’It* 
■OMlRf «f M **#•*. 

"Thu question of ths origin of a beiiof In Deity doc* 
not oomo within the soopc of a strictly historical 
inquiry. No man can watch the idea of (loo in the 
making or In the beginning. Wo am acquainted 
with no nice whc« beginning don not Ho far back 
in tli* unpmieUated |iaat. Even on the hypothetic 
that tho native* of Australia, for example, wont dls- 
atvered in a (state of culture more backward than that 
of other known mow, yet the institution* and idea* 
of the Australians must have required for their de- 
velopment an incalculable aerie* of centuries. The 
notions of man about the Deity, man's religion* 
sentiments and his mythical narratives, must be taken 
as we «nd them There have been, and are, many 
Uieories a* to the origin of the conception of a super- 
natural being or beings, amccrned with the fortunes 
of mankind, and once active in the making of the 
vot, I- 20 
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earth and its itihabilaula There is the hypothesis 
of an original divine tradition, darkened by tho smoko 
of fooliah mortal fancies. There is the hypothesis of 
an innate and intuitive sens im nurnfaie. There is the 
opinion that the notion of Deity waa introduced to 
nun by tho very nature oi hie knowledge and per- 
ceptions. which compel him in all things to recoguino 
a Unite and an intlnite. Thorn is the hypothesis tlmt 
gods were originally ghosts, the magnified shapoa of 
anuetral ipectiee. Thore is Uio doctrine that man, 
■coking in hi* early speculation* for the caiu>«* of 
thiuga. and conscious of Ini own powera a> an active 
cmiee, projected hii own -hiwlovr on tl.e mliU or the 
unknown, and peopled the void with figure* of mag- 
nified non-iutuial men, hUowu parent* and protectore, 
and the makers of uumy of the thing* in the world. 

" .Since tho actual truth cannot bo determined by 
jl nervation and exporimeut, th« question a* to the 
first gonns of tho divino conception inuel hare be loft 
unaimwemL But it ia poaiiblo to disengage and 
uxamine apart the two chief elements in the earliest 
as in the latest idoas of Godhead. Among tho lowest 
and meet backward, as among tho most. advanced 
rnoes, thore coexist the mylkioal and the refu/ums 
element* in belief. The rational factor (or wlmt 
approves itself to ub as tho rational factor) is visible 
in religion; the irrational ia prominent in myth. Die 
Australian, the Bushman, the Solomon Inlander, in 
hours of danger and necessity 'yearns after the gods,’ 
and haa present in his heart the idea of a father and 
friend This is the religious element Tho mtoo 
man, when he ojmea to indulge hie fancy for Action, 
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will degrade this spiritual friend and father to the level 
of the beast*. and will make him the hero of ooiulo or 
repulsive adventures. This ia the mythical or irra- 
tional element. Religion, In Ha moral aspect, always 
trace* lack to tho belief in a power that ie benign and 
work* for rightoousueaa Myth, even in Ilomer or the 
Rig-Vtda , perpetually Tall* back on the old stock of 
aluuni and immoral divine adventures 1 

" It would be raah, in the present state of knowledge, 
to pronounce that the germ of tho serious Homeric 
sense of tho juctloeond power of tho Divinity ia earlier 
or lalcr than the germ of the Homeric atoriee of god* 
disguised as animals, or imprisoned by mortals, or 
kicked out of Olympus, Tho rational and irrational 
aepscu of mythology and religion may Isi of coeval 
antiquity for all that U certainly known, or either of 
them, in the dark buck ward of mortal e* porlenoe, may 
have pnoedad the other. There in probably no re 
ligion nor mythology which doc* not odor both aspects 
to tho etudent. Hut it ie the part of advuucing civiliaa- 
tion to adorn and purify the rational element, and to 
subordinate and auporaede tho irrational clement, as 
fora* religious conservation, ritual and prieetly dogma 
will permit.” 

Such were the general remarks with which tide 
chapter oponed in the original edition of the present 
work. But reading, reflection and certain additions 
to the author’* knowledge of facts, have made Itieem 
advisable to state, more fully and forcibly than before, 
that, in Ids opinion, not only the puwling element of 
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myth, bat the purer clement of a religious belief 
sanctioning morality is derived by civilised i»eople 
from a remote past of savagery It is also necessary 
to draw attention to a singular religious phenomena, 
a break, or * fault," as geologists call it, in the religious 
strata. WhiU the most backward savages, in certain 
caaea, present the conception of a Being who sanctions 
ethics, and while that conception recurs at a given 
stage of civilisation, it appears to fade, or even to 
disappear in some conditions of barbarism. Among 
'..mo barbaric peoples, such as the Zulus, and the Rod 
Indians of French Canada whon first otanerved, as 
among some Polynesian* and some tribes of Western 
and Central Africa little truon of a supremo boing 
is found, except a name, and that name is even 
occasionally a matter of ridicule. The hlghoit re- 
ligious conception has bean reached, and is generally 
known, yet the Boing conceived of as creativo is 
utterly neglected, while ghwts, or minor gods, are 
served and adored TO this religious phenomenon (if 
oorrectly observed) we must attempt to oaaign a oause. 
For this purpose it is neoaosary to state again what 
may be railed the current or popular anthropological 
theory of tin* evolution of Gods 
That theory takes varying shapas. In the philosophy 
of Mr. Herbert tipaucer we find a pure Euhemerism. 
Ocde are but ghosts of dead men, raised to a higher 
and finally to tho highest power, fn tho somewhat 
analogous hut not identical system of Mr. Tylor, man 
first attains to the idea of spirit by reflection on various 
physical, psychological and psychical experiences, such 
as sleep, dreams, trances, shadows, hallucinations, 
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breath and death, and lie gradually extend* Uib con- 
ception of soul or ghost till all nature in peopled with 
spirits. Of those .spirits one is finally promoted to 
supremacy, where the conception of a supreme buing 
occurs In the lowest faiths there ia anid, on thia 
theory, to l>e no «mnection, or very littlo connection, 
bolwrnn religion and morality. To supply a religious 
sanction of morals is the work of advancing thought' 

This current hypo the* si is, confessedly, " animistic,' 
In Mr. Tylor't phra-e.or, in Mr. Sponcer’a terminology, 
it is " the ghoit theory The human aoul, says Mr. 
Tylor, has been the model on which all man’s idcaa of 
spiritual beluga, from "the tlnieat elf” to "the 
hcavonly Creator and ruler of the world, the (Jrotr. 
Spirit," have been framed * Thus it has hero necessary 
for Mr Tylor and for Mr. Sponcnr to dl«eovur first an 
origin of man’s idea of Ins own soul, and that uuppened 
origin in |»ychologie»l, physical and psychical export- 
onooi Is no doubt adequate. By reflection on three 
•acta, probably, the idea of spirit was readied, though 
the psychical ex potion ere omnnsralod hy Mr. Tylor 
may amtain points os yet unexplained by Materialism. 
Fnnn them sources are derived all really ” animistic" 
gwls, all that from Um first partake of the nature of 
hungry ghosts, placated by sacrifices of food, though 
in certain CAsee that hunger may have been transfer red, 
we Hurmiae, by worshippers to gods not originally 
animistic 

In anawer to this theory of an animistic ur ghostly 
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origin of all gods, it must first bo obaarvod that all 
gods are not necessarily, it would acem, of animistic 
origin. A mnng certain of the lowest savages, although 
they believe in ghosts, the animistic oiuoeptlon, the 
spiritual idea, i» not attachod to the relatively supremo 
being of their faith. He is merely a powerful bstny, 
unborn, and not subject to death. The purely meta- 
physical question " was ho a ghost f ' dooe not seem 
always to liave been asked Consequently there is 
i>o logical reason why man a idea of a -Maker should 
not be prior to man'a idea that there are such tilings 
as wails, ghosts and spirits Therefore the animistic 
theory is uot necessary «a matorial for the “ god-idoa “. 
We cannot, of uour-o, prove that the "god -idea " was 
historically prior to the "ghost- idea , 1 for wo kuow no 
savages who hove a god and yet are ignorant of ghosts. 
But we can show that the idea of Clod may exist, 
in germ, without explicitly involving tho idea of 
spirit Thus gotle m-ty lie prior in evolution to ghosts, 
and thoixiforo tho animistic theory of the origin of 
gods in ghosts need not neocroarily be accepted. 

In the first place, tho original evolution of a god 
out of a ghost need uot bo oonomlod, because in perhaps 
all known savage theological philosophy tho Ood, the 
Maker and Master, is rognrdod as u being who oxisted 
before death entered the world. Everywhere, practi- 
cally speaking, death is looked on n* a comparatively 
late intruder. He came not only after Ood was 
active, hut after meu and beasts had populated the 
world. Score* of myths accounting for this invasion 
of death have been collected all over the world . 1 

I S- MoUf MfOuictr, •• U) tin «r Qf«ln of IVUh - 
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Thus the relatively supreme being, or beings, of 
religion are looked on as prior to Death, therefore, 
not as ghost* They are aomotimoa expressly dis- 
tinguished as “original gods" from other gods who are 
secondary, being souls of chiefs. Thun all Tongan 
gods are At\u\, but all Alua are not " original gO'te 
The word Atuu, awrding to Mr. White, is “ddu-a". 
"A" was the name given to ths author of the universe, 

and aiguilles ; “ Am tiro unlimited in power, The 

Conception," "the Loader," "the Beyond All". 'TW 
meana " Beyond that which is most distant," " Behind 
all matter," and " Behind every action Clearly 
thoee conceptions are not moro mythical (Indeed A dous 
not asm to occur in the myths), nor are they more 
involved in glir-U, than tin' unknown aUolutn of Mr. 
Harhert Spanner Yet tho word A(\ui donotee gods 
who arc reoigniaeii ae ghost* of chiefs, no Itv* Uian it 
dsnolu* (lie supreme existent*.' Thoee ideas arr the 
motaphysioal theology of a race considerably above 
tho lowest lerol. They lend no assistance to a theory 
that A waa, or was ovolvwl out of, a human ghcat, 
and ho is not found in Maori myfAoioyy as far as our 
knowledge furs. But, among tl»e lowest known 
BUvagoi«, the Australians, we read that " tho Creator 
was a gigantic black, onco on earth, now among 
tho stars’'. This is in Oippsland; the deities of 
tho Fucgione and the Blackfoot Indians are also 
Beings, anthropomorphic, unborn and undying, like 
Mangnrrah, tho creative being of tho Larakoah 



I iU rvwr, i J ‘17. 
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tribe in Australia. " A vary good man called M.m- 
gnrmh lives in the sky. ... He made everything " 
(blacks ox cop Ud) He never dies.' The Alclanoaian 
Ku* “ never were men," wero " mmething different,” 
and "wero nof ghc«a". It is as a Being, uot as a 
Spirit, that the Kuraai deity Mungnungnnr (Our 
Father) ia described.* In abort, though Europeans 
often epeak of Uuvta divine beings of low Ravages on 
"spirit*," it doo* not appear that the natives them- 
•mlv* advance here the metaphysical idea of spirit. 
Tli""" goda are just beituji, aiiUii\>]*»mnri>hio, or (in 
myth and fablo),vory ofton beetiul, " theriomorpliic 
It ie man If ant tJiat a divine being envisaged thus need 
not havo boen evolved nut of the theory of spirits or 
ghoeta, and may oven havo boon prior to the riw of 
the balisf in glimls. 

Again, these powerful, or omnipotent divine Iminga 
are looked on as guardian" of morality, pnniiihoni of 
-In. rowarders of righleouaiirsa, hoth in this world and 
in a futuro lifo, in plum" where ghost", though behoved 
in, aee nol u*>v*A ipprd. uor in receipt o/taorij fee. and 
wlmro, great grandfather* being forgotten, ancestral 
gh«u." can warmly swell into goda This oocure among 
Andarnaniwo, FiH-gimm and Australians, therefore, 
among Dongluvt-worehipping rams, ghosts cannot 
have developed into deities who are not even neces- 
sarily RpiritA Thoae gods, again, do not remire sacrifice, 
and thus lack the Dote of descent from hungry food- 
craving ghe-la. In Australia. indeed, whilo ghosts 
arc not known to receive any offerioga, “ the recent 

' Jimr-al Aonrif. iiwl. »or., IHH, p. 101. 

' Aid. !Wfv p. 3)8. 
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custom of providing food for it" — the dead body of a 
friend— 1 "ia derided by the intelligent old aborigine* 
an ’ white fellow's gammon ’ 

Tho Austral iana possess no chiefs like " Vicli Ian 
Vohr or Chingachgook " whose ghcats might be said 
to swell into supreme moral deities " Headmen " they 
have, leaders of various dogroea of authority, hut uo 
Vlch Ian Vohr, no seini-aacred representative of the 
triba* Nor are the ghosts of Urn Headmen known to 
rrceive any particular porthuraou* attention or worship. 
Tims it really seems impossible In show proof that 
Australian gods grew out of Australian ghosts, a 
subject to which wc shell return. 

Soui* support*!* of tli« current theory therefore fall 
hack on the hypothesis that the Australians are sadly 
degenerate • Chiefs, it is argued, or kings, they onoe 
had, and the god* are surviving ghosts of three wholly 
forgotten potentate* To this wo reply that wo know 
not the very faintmt trace of Australian degeneration. 
8ir John Lubbock nod Mr. Tylor have correelly 
argued that Uni soil n? Australia has not yet yielded so 
much os a fragment, of native potlory, nor any trace 
of native motal work, not a' vertigo of atone buildings 
occurs, nor of any work beyond the present nativo 
level of culture, unlaw we reckon weirs for flab -catch- 
ing. "The Australian boomerang,' * write* Mr. Tylor, 
‘‘ ha* been claimed as derived from nano hypothetical 
high culture, whereas the transition-* tagu. through 

' 1'ivuu. AudraHm p. 81, 1WI. 
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which it is connected with the club oro to be observed 
in its own country, while no civilised race possesses 
the weapon." 1 

Therefore the Australian, with his boomornng. repre- 
sents no degeneration hut advance on his ancestor who 
had not. yet developed tho boomerang nut of the club. I f 
the exceasivaly complex nature of Australian rules of 
prohibited dqgreM be appealed to as proof of degeurra- 
tiou from tho stage in which they wore evolved, wo 
reply that civilisation everywhere tends not to com- 
plicate hut to simplify such rules, ** it alao notoriously 
aimplitiov tho forms of language 

The Australian people, when discovered, were only 
emerging from palwoliUtic culture, while tho neighbour- 
ing Teamaniane wore Fruukly paleolithic.' Far from 
degenerating, the Australians show advance when 
U»«y sopsreeda their heist or other totem by an 
oponymou* human hero.* Tho eponymous hero, how. 
ever, changed with each generation, an that no ano 
numo was fixed as that of tribal father, lator pevhapa 
to bccomo a tribnl god. We And several tribes in 
which the children now follow the /afAer's claw, and 
thus paternal kin takee tho plaoa of the usual early 
savage method of reckoning kinship by the nmthor'a 
ride, elsewhere prevalent in Australia In one of thee© 
tribes, dwolling between the Olcnelgand Mount Napier, 
headm&nahip is hereditary, but nothing is said of any 
worship of the ghosts of chiefs. All this social im- 
provement denote* advance on the usual Australian 

l/Vln ftJi.,1. S7, u. 
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standard.' Of degeneration (except vrhon pioduc*d 
recently by European view and disease*) I know no 
truco in Australia. Their higheat religious concep- 
tions, therefore, are not. to bo dispjsod of as survivals 
of a religion of the ghoete of auch chiefs as the 
Australians are not shown ever to have recognised. 
The " Ood idea 11 in Australia, or among the An.Uuun- 
<vte, must have some other source than the Ghost- 
Theory. This ia all the more obvious because not only 
are ghosts not worshipped by the Australians, but also 
the divino beings who are alleged to form links between 
the ghost end the moral god are absent. There are no 
departmental gods, aa of war. pence, tho chase, love, 
end so forth. Sun. sky and eerth axe equally un* 
wonhipped, TW« ia uothing in religion between a 
Hoing, on one hand (with a son or eons), and vague 
mischiovoue spir.tr Rot/jos or mnirfa, and ghosts 
(who are not wonhipped), on the othor liand. Tho 
friends of tho idea that the Ood is an ancient evolution 
from the ghost of euoh a chief aa is not proved to have 
existed, must apparently bolievo that tho intermediate 
stages in religious evolution, departmental goda, nature 
gods and goda of polytheism in genrrnl once existed 
in Australia, and have all boon swept away in a deluge 
of degeneration. That deluge left iu religion a moral, 
potently active Father and Judge Now that con- 
ception is considerably above the oh-toleeoent belief in 
an otioae god which is usually found among barbaric 
races of tho type from which the Australiaim are mid 
to have degenerated. There « no proof of degeneracy, 
and, if degeneration has occurred, why has it left 
' AwOwri mi Kurwi pp> S77, »& 
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just tho kind of deity who, in the higher bar- 
baric culture, ia not commonly found? Clearly this 
■1 Unapt to explain the highest aspect of Australian 
religion by an undemonstmted degeneration ia an 
effort of despair. 

While the current theory thus appears to break 
down over tho dallies of certain Australian tribes 
and of other low savages to be more particularly 
described later, it ia not more soccaasful in dealing 
will) what wo have called the " fault M or break in the 
religious strata of higher ruora Tho nature of that 
"fault" may thus be d«cribad: While the deities of 
several low navaga peoplos are religiously regarded 
n* guardians and Jn^igce of conduct both in thla life 
and in the next, among higher barbarians they are 
often little, or not at all, interoetod in oonduct. Again, 
while among Austrnllana, and Andamanese, and 
Puogiant, there ia luirdly a verifiable trace, if any traoe 
there bo, of encriHce to any divine being, among hor- 
horiana tho goda beneath the very higheot are in receipt 
evil of human saoritloe Rvon among barbarians the 
highest deity is very rarely worshipped with eacrifloe. 
Through various degrees he ia found to lose all claim 
on worship, and even to bccomo a mere name, and 
Anally a jest and n mockery. Meanwhile ancostral 
ghosts, and gods framed on tho same lines as ghosts, 
receive sacrifice of lood and of human victims. Once 
more, the high god" of low asvsges are not localised, 
not confined to any tomple or region But the gods 
of higher barbarians (the gods beneath tho highest), 
are Iccalisod in this way, as occasionally uveu the 
highest god aUo is. 
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All this shown that, among advancing barbarians, 
the g<*U, If they started from the estate of gods 
among savage* on the lowest level, become demoralised, 
limited, conditioned. relegated to an otiose condition, 
and finally deposed, till progrewive civili-ation, aa 
in Oreeoa, reinstates or invents purer and more 
philosophic concuptioiw, without l«*ing ablo to abolish 
popular and priestly uiyth and ritual. 

Hero, then, U a flaw or break in tho strata of 
religion. What was the cause of this flawf We 
anawer, tho evolution, through ghosts, of " animistic" 
gods who retained the hunger and teUbhness of these 
ancestral spirits whom tho lowest savage* are not 
known to worship, 

Tim moral divine brings of thesa lowest races, beings 
(when religiously regarded) unconditioned, in need ol 
no gift that man can give, are not to bo won by 
offerings of food and blood, Of Mich offering* ghost*, 
and god* modelled on ghoote, are notoriously in need. 
Strengthened and propitiated by blood and mt critic* 
(not offered to the gods of low nsvagns), the animistic 
doitioa will beeouie partisans of their adorers, and will 
either pay no regard lo llie morals of their worship 
pars, or will he easily bribed to forgive sine. Ueie 
then is, ethically spooking, a flaw in the strata of 
religion, a flaw found in the crcods of ghost-worship- 
ping barbarians, but not of nou-ghoet-wonhipping 
savages. A crowd of venal, easy-going, service able 
deities has now been ovolvod out of ghost*, and 
Animism ia on it* way to supplant or overlay a rude 
early torn of theism. Granting the facts, wo fail 
to see how they are explained by the current theory 
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which nuke* the highest god the latent in ovolution 
from a ghcat. That theory wrecks iteolf again on the 
circumstance that, whereas the tribal or national 
highest divine being, as latest in evolution, ought to 
bo the most potent, ho is, in fact, among barbaric 
raoea, usually the most disregarded. A new idea, of 
cuunie, is not ueOMMrily a powerful or fashionable 
idea. It may be regarded as a " fad," or a hcreey, or 
a low form of di»umt. But, when universally known 
to and accepted by a trilw nr pmple, then it must U 
deemed likoly to pcsaowi groat influence But that is 
not the case; and among barbario tribes the meat 
advanced oonceptlon of duity is the I rail regarded, the 
most obsolete. 

An excellent instance of the difference between the 
theory hero advocated, and tliat generally held by 
anthropologists, may bo found in Mr. Abtinunnby’a 
valuable work, fVs- and I'rvio-Uialvric Pinna, l 
160 1M. Thu gods, and other early ideas, nays Mr 
Atorcnnnby, " could in no Nose be considered as 
supernatural We shall give examples of gods among 
the races “nearest the beginning," whose attributes 
of power ami knowledge chii not, by u. at least, 
bo considered other than “ supernatural “ The 
gods “(in this hypothesis} “were so human Uiat they 
could be forced (x> act in accordance with the wishes 
of thoir worshipper*, and could likowuw bo punished.” 
These ideas, to an Australian black, or an Andaiaauaae, 
would seem dangerously blasphemous. Theso older 
gods "raided chiefly in trees, wells, rivers and 
animals “ But many gods of our lowest known savages 
live “beyond the sky 1 ’. Mr. Aberaomby supposes 
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t.ln> sky god to bi of later evolution, and to be wor- 
shipped alter man had exhausted “the helpers that 
seemed nearest at hand ... in tho trees and water* 
at his very <fcxir Now the Australian black has uot 
a door, nor liae hr gods of any service to him In the 
" trnm and water*,” though sprites may lurk in such 
[laouH for mischief. But in Mr. Abureromby'a view, 
tome meu turnod at last to the sky-god, 1 who in tiuiu 
would gain a large circle of wondilppors *\ He would 
oouie to bo thought omalpoUnt, omniscient, thu 
Urea tor. This notion, aay* Mr. Aboraomby, " must, 
If thla view la oomxt, be of lata origin But tire 
view in not ccrroot. Tho far-eeoiog powortul 
Maker beyond tho nky in found among the very 
backward race* who have uot developed helper* naoror 
man. dwelling round what would bo hie door, if door 
lie was civilised enough to power* Such near neigh- 
bouring gods* or human naedn, capable of being bullied, 
or propitiated by naeriHoe, are found in races higher 
than the loweet, who, for their easily procurable aid, 
have allowed the Maker to sink into an otiose god, or 
a more name. Mr Abercromby unconsciously piorc* 
our ewe by quoting tho example of a Samoyede. 
Till* man know a 8ky-god, Num ; that conception was 
familiar to him. He also knew a familiar apint On 
Mr Abcrxromby'a theory he aliould have resorted for 
help to the Sky-god, not to tho sprite. Dut he did the 
revurse: he soid, " I cannot approach Num, he i* too 
far away ; if l could reach him I should not beseech 
thee (the familiar spirit), but should go myself ; but I 
cannot ”. For thin precise reaaou, people who have 
developed the belief in accessible aflable spirits go to 
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thorn, with a spoil to ©instrata, or a Rift to bribe, and 
neglect, in eomo cm a* almost forgot, their Maker. But 
Ha ia worshipped by low enrage*, who do not pro- 
pitiate ghosta and who have no gods in walla and trow, 
clo»* at hand It seems an obvious inference that the 
greeter God ia the earlier evolved. 

These arc among the diffleultien of the current 
anthropological theory. There is, however, a aolution 
by which the weakness of the divine conception, its 
neglected, disused aspect among barbaric races, might 
be explained by anthropologists, without regarding it 
an an obaolaacent form of a vary early idaa. Thu 
solution ia therofora in oomroon use. It la applied to 
the doity revealed in the ancient myeUriiw of tha 
Aua kalians, and it la employed in American and 
African liwlancM. 

'Die custom la to aay that the hlghaat divine being 
of American or African native peoples haa been 
borruwod from Kuropaaoa, and la, aapecially, a aavago 
refraction from the God of miaaionuriea. If thia oau 
be proved, the shadowy, practically powerless “ Master 
of Life" of certain barbaric peoples, will have degenar 
ated from the Christian conception, booauoe of that 
oonception he will be only u faint unsuccessful refrac- 
tion. He haa been introduced by Europeans, it is 
argued, but is uot In harmony with his new onviron. 
meat, and so is a half -remembered and half forgot". 

The hypothesis of borrowing admits of ouly one 
answer, but that answer should be conclusive. If we 
can diaoover, say in North America, a oingie instance 
in which the supreme being occurs, while yei he cannot 
poffiibly be accounted for by any traceable or verifiable 
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foreign influence, then the burden of proof, in other 
caws, fall* oti the opponent. When ha urges that 
other Nor tii American supreme beings were borrowed, 
we can reply that our crucial example shows that this 
need not be the fact. To prove that it is the fact, in 
hiB instance*, i* then Hi* businem It in obvioua that 
for information on thi* subject wo must go !« the 
reports of tho oarlicsl travellers who knew the Rod 
Indiana well. We must try to get at gods behind any 
known missionary efferta. Mr. Tylor uflWs u» the 
testimony of Herioi, shout l.'»86, that tho natives of 
Virginia beliovcd in many god*, also in ono chief god, 
••who flint made other principal gods, and then the 
sun, moon and star* a* potty gods Whence could 
the native* of Virginia have borrowed thi* notion of a 
Creator boforc 1580? If It U replied, In the usual 
way, that they dovobped him Upwards out of sun, 
moon and star gods, other principal god*, and Anally 
reached Iho idea of tho Creator, wo answer that the 
idea of tho Maker is found whew these alleged 
intermediate *Ug** arc not found, na in Australia. In 
Virginia then, os in Victoria, a Creator may havo 
boen evolvod In sorno oilier way than that of gradual 
ascent from ghosts, and may have boen, as in Australia 
and elsewhere, prior to verifiable ghost- worship Again, 
in Virginia at our first, settlement, the native prients 
streuuounly rwdsted tho introduction of Christianity. 
Tboy were content witli their deity, Akono, " tho great 
God who governs all the world, and makes the sun to 
eliine, creating the moon and *Ure his aunpvmoiw. . . . 
The good and peaceable God . . . needs not to be 
I Prin. (Ml, S. 311. 
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sacrificed unt<* for ho intendeth *11 good unto them " 
This good Creator, without, sacrifice, omong a settled 
agricultural barbaric race sacrificing toother god* ond 
gbcaAi, manifestly cannot bo borrowed from the newly 
arrived religion of Christianity, which Ida priests, 
according to tl>o observer, vigorously reaUtei. A hone 
had a subonlinato deity, magisterial in functions, 
"looking into all men ‘a actions" and punishing the 
same, when «>vil To this god sacrifices were made, and 
if his name, Oktut, i» derived from Ofci - " spirit," 
ho was, of course, an animUtic ghoul-evolved deity. 
Anthropological writers, by an oversight, have dwelt 
on Okl, but have not mentioned Ahone' Manifestly 
it is not piiftibla to Inals* that theae Virginian high 
dsitlee were borrowed, without laying whonoo and 
whim thoy were borrowod by a barbaric rure which 
was, at Uie same time, rejecting Christian teaching. 

Mr. Tylor writes, with hie habitual pempioacity : " It 
I* the wideepreed l>cliof in the Great Spirit, whatever 
hia precise nature and origin, that has long and de- 
servedly drawn tho attention of Huropoun i.liink ere 
to the native religions of the North American tribe* 
Now while, in reooul lirn.w, Christian ideas may un- 
deniably have cryoUllbsd round "tho Oreat Spirit," 
it has come to be thought " that the whole doctrine 
of the Oreat Spirit was borrowed by the savages from 
iniMionariee and colonists. But thin view will not 
bear examination,” aays Mr. Tylor.' 

Mr. Tylor proceeds to prove ihLi by examples from 
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Greenland, arid the Algcnkins. Ho instances 'Ho 
MaswchuBett Ood, Kiehtan, who created the other 
gods. and reoeiveo the joet into heaven. Iliis wan 
reoinlr.1 iu 1622 , hut tlio belief, atya Window, our 
authority, gOM lack into tho unknown pant " They 
never saw Kith tan, but they hold it a great charge 
and duty that om aye HocA another." How could 
a deity thua rooted in a traditional puat bo borrowed 
from mount English ■attlora? 

In thwo caeca the hypotheaia of borrow in# braake 
down, and still more doea it break down over the 
A Igonkin deity Atahoean 

Father Lo Jouua, 8J., wont drat among the Algua 
kina, a mlarionary pioueor. in 1633, and antlered 
uuipvakable thing* in Hia oemrugoous endeavour to win 
bouIh in a moat recalcitrant Hook. Ho write# (1633) : 
"A* tliia ravage baa given me occasion to apeak of 
their god, I will remark that it ia n grout error to 
think that the aavogaa have no knowledge of any 
deity. I was surprised to bear this in France. I do 
not know their eoorots, but, from tho little which I 
am about to tell, it will bo seen that they have such 
knowledge. 

"They aay that ono exist* whom they call Ala- 
houau, w1h> tuaile the whole. Speaking of Ood iu n 
wigwam ono day, they Baked me • what ia Ood i ’ 
1 told them that it was Ho who made all things, 
Heaven and Earth They then began to cry out to 
each other, " Atahocnn 1 Atahoean i it in Atahoean : ' " 

There could be no better evidence that Atahoean was 
not (aa in often anid) " borrowed from tho Jesuit*". 
Tl*e JeoaiU had ouly just arrived. 
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Later (1634) Le Jenna interrogated an old man and 
a partly Europeanised sorcerer. Thoy replied that 
nothing was certain ; that Atahocon was only spoken 
of as "of a thing mo remote," tint assurance was 
impossible. "In fact, their word .Vilatokokan means, 
’/ /able, I tell an old story V 
Thus Atahocan, though ut onoe recognised as identical 
with the Creator of tho missionary, was so far from 
being tho lat«t thing in religious evolution that he 
had passed into a proverb for tha anuior.t and tho 
fabulous. This, of ttum, is inconnistent with recent 
bonowing. flo was neglected for Khiehikouai, spirits 
which inspire seer*, and an of aomo practical use, re- 
wiving reward* In offering* of grease, nay* Lo Jeune. 1 

The obeoloacent Atahowa seems to have had no 
moral activity. But, in America, this imlolonco of 
(Jod is not nniveraal. Mr. Parkinun indeed writes: 
• In the primitive Indian’s conception of a Ood, the idea 
of moral good has no part Hut this is definitely 
contradicted by Ilcriot, Strachry, Wiualow, already 
dted, and by Pirn Lo Jcuno, Tho good attrlbutoi 
of Kiehtnn and Ahone were not borrowed from 
Christianity, were matter of Indian belief before the 
English arrived. Mr. Parkman writes : “ Tho moment 
the Indians began to contemplate llie object or his 
faith, and sought to clothe it with attributes, it 
became Unite, and commonly ridiculous ”, It did so, 
a* usual, in mythology, but not in religion. There 
is nothing ridiculous in what is known of Ahoco and 
Kiehtan. If they had a mythology, and if we knew 
iMaUmi, lira, ltu. 

’P»rlu»* nt Jmili » i'VS f UiV/i 
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the myth*, doubtlc** tboy would bo ridiculous 
enough. The savage mind, turned from belief and 
awe into the spinning of yams, instantly yields to 
humorous fancy. As we know, medieval popular 
Christianity, in imagery, mdrch en or tales, and art, 
copiously illustrates the same mental phenomenon. 
Saint*, God, our I.ord, and the Virgin, tJI play 
ludicrous and immoral parts in Christian folk-talee 
This is Mythology, und here in, boyond all cavil, a late 
corruption ol Itoligion. Here, where wo know the 
history of a creed, Religion is early, and thou myths 
ars late. Other exampins of Aruerioan divine idea* 
might he given, sucli aa the extraordinary hymns 
in which tho Zuflis address tho Eternal, Ahona- 
wllona Bui an the Zu&i religion lisa only hson 
studied in recent yaam, the hymns would bo 
dismissed a* "borrowed." though there ia nothing 
Catholic or Christian about thorn. Wa luive pre- 
ferred to aoloct sxampln when borrowing from 
Christianity in out of the questiou. The current 
anthropological theory ia thua confronted with 
American examples of ideas of tho divine which 
cannot have been boirowod, while, if the gods are 
snid to have been evolved out of ghoeta, w* reply 
that, in oomo caoo*. they receive no sacrifice, sacrifice 
being usually a note of ghostly descent. Again, 
similar god*, us wo show, exist where gbosta of chiefs 
are not worshipped, and as far as evidence go#* never 
were worahippad. because there iB no evldenoa of the 
existence at any time of fmch chiefs. Tho American 
highest gods may then be equally free from the taint 
of ghostly descent* 
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There is another more or laas moral North American 
deity whew evolution in rather questionable PAw 
Brtbeuf (163d), spoaking of (ho Huron*, aiya that 
“ thoy have recourse to Heaven in almcet all their 
necessities, . , . and I may say that it ia, in fart. God 
whom they blindly udoro, fur they imagine that thorn 
is an Oki, that ia, a demon, in heaven, who regulate 
the seaaOM, hridlea the winds and tlw waves of the 
tea, aud helps them in every need. Thoy dread hfei 
wrath, and appeal to him aa witness to the inviola- 
bility of their faith, when they make a piomiie en- 
treaty of pooco with enemies. ‘Heaven hear iu to-day’ 
is thair form of adjuration.*’ 1 

A spiritual being, whoa* home ia heaven, who rides 
on the winds, whose Wrath is dreaded, who sanctions 
the oath, ia only called “a demon " by the prejudice of 
tho worthy father who, at the same time, admits that 
ths savages have a roneeption of God— and that God, 
h>:i conceivod, is this demon I 

Tho dehaUble quoatton ia, was the "demon,* or the 
actual expanse of sky, find iu evolution t That can- 
not precisely be fettled, but in tho analogous Chinese 
ease of China we Hud heaven (Tien) and ' SUug-tl.Uie 
personal ruling Deity,'* corro*|>oiKiiug to the Huron 
-demon'’. Shaug-ti, tho personal deity, occurs mint, in 
the oldest, pra-Confucian aaciuil documents, and, so far, 
appears to be the earlier conooption. Tho " demon ” 
in Huron faith may also be earlier than tho religious 
regard paid to his home, the sky.* The unborrowed 

■ Otaruu. line, pp. ice. 107. 
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antiquity of a belief in a divine being, creative and 
sometimes moral, in North America, ia thos demon- 
strated. So far I hod written when I accidentally fell 
iu with Mr. Tylor s essay on “The Limits of Savage 
Religion In th.it way, rather to my surprise, Mr. 
Tylor argue* for the borrowing of “The Great Spirit,” 
"The Groat Manltou,” from the Jeeulu Now, aa to 
the phrase, " Groat Spirit,” the JoauitedoubUcwriuisrd 
its promulgation, and, where their teaching penetrated, 
abrade of their doctrine may have adhered to tho 
Indian conception of that divine being. Bat Mr. 
Tylor In bin «s~«y dace not allude to the early 
evidence, hi* own. for Oki, Atahorau, ItiehUn. and 
Torngunak, all undnniuhly prior to Ju.ult influence, 
and found where Jceulte, later, <Ud not go. As 
Mr. Tylor olfora no reason for disregarding arldeaca 
in 1802 which h* bad mpublUied in a now edition of 
PrxrniUv* Culture in 1801, it in impossible toarguo 
against him in tliti place. He wont on, in the rvwiy 
cited (1802) to contend that the Australian god of 
tho Kamilaroi of Victoria, Bniaroo, in, in name and 
attribute*, of missionary introduction. Happily thU 
hypothesis cun be refuted, as we shew in tho following 
chapter ou Australian go da 
It would be easy enough to meet tho hypothoai* 
of borrowing in the case of the many Afrimn 
tribe* who pwwws something approaching to u 
rode monotheistic conception. Among thcao are 
the Dinkas of the Upper Nils, with their neigh- 
bours, whose creed Russegger compares to that of 
modern Deists in Europe. The Dinka god, Dendid, 
1 /ivra. if A attn*. I**., tel. nt, 18 W, 
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is omnipotent, but ho benevolent Hat he In not ad- 
dreaded in prayer, nor propitiated by sacrifice, Com- 
pare the supreme being of the Curihs, beneficent, otiose, 
unadored. '• A similar deity, veiled in the instruction 
of the ai yet un penetrated Mysteries, exists umong the 
Yao of Central Africa. 1 Of the negro race. Wait* 
aaya, " even if wo do not oall them monotheists, wo 
may still think of them a* standing on the boundary 
of monotheiam deapite their innumerable rude super- 
atitiona The T#hi apeakiog poople of the Gold 
Coast have their unworahipped Nyankupon. a now 
otiose unadorod being, with a magisterial deputy, 
wonhipped with many aacrilioxv The case ia almost 
an exact parallel to thut of Ahoti« and Oki In America. 
TKm wore not borrowod, and the author hoe argued 
at length against Major Kllia's theory of the borrowing 
from Christiana of Nyankupon* 

To conclude this chapter, the study of savage and 
barbaric religions seems to yield the following fools:— 

1. Low savages No regular chiefs Great being*, 
not in receipt of aso-illce, sanctioning morality. 
Ghosts arn not worahipped, Hough believed in. 
Polytheism, departmental gods and gods of heaven, 
earth, sky and at) forth, have not been developed or 
are not found, 

2. Barbaric races. Aristocratic or monarchio. Ghosts 
ore worshipped and receive sacrifice Polytheistic 
gods sre in renown and receive sacrifice. There is 
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usually a supreme Maker wlvo is. in some rases, moral, 
in o there otiose. In only one or two known caeca (as 
in that of the Polynesian Taaroa) is he in receipt of 
■aerifies. 

S. Barhurio raw*. (Zulus, monarchic with Unku- 
InnVulu ; aome Algonquin* (feebly aristocratic) with 
Atahocaa). Religion is mainly ancestor worship or 
vague spirit worship ; ghmte are propitiated with food. 
There are trace* of an original divine being whoso 
nutne is becoming ol»oleaoent and a mailer of jest 

•k Early civiliiationn. Monarchio or aristocratic. 
(Qreooe, Egypt, India. Peru. Mexico.) lV>lythei*m. 
Ouo god tends to bo supreme Religiously regarded, 
goda arc moral ; in myth aro the revcnio. Ooda arc in 
roosipt of sacriflw. Heavenly society la model Ul on 
that of men, monarchic or aristocratic. Philorophio 
thought tends towards belief in oue pure god, who 
may be named Zmis, in Grocer. 

5. The religion of Israel. Probably a revival and 
purification of the old conception of a moral, bene- 
ficent creator, whose creed had been involved in 
rocrifioo and anthropomorphic myth. 

Iu all the stag's thus roughly sketched , myths of 
the lowest nort prevail, except in the records of the 
last stage, where tho documents have been edited by 
earnest monotheists. 

If thin theory be approximately correct, mau's 
earliest religious ideas may very well have consisted, 
in a sense, of dependence on a supreme moral being 
who, when attempts wore made by savagas to describe 
tho modus of hi* working, became involved in the 
fancies of mythology. How this belief in such a 
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wing aroM wo have no evidence to prove. We nuicn 
no hint at a senrue ituminw, or direct revelation. 

While otToring no hypothesis of tho origin of boliof 
in a moral creator we may present a auggeation. Mr. 
Darwin say* about early man • “ Tlio nm high menial 
faculties which first led man to believe iu unseen 
a pi ritual agenciee, thro in fetichlem, polytheism and 
ultiniatoly monotheism, would infallibly load him, so 
long iui hi* reasoning power* remained poorly de- 
veloped, to various strange anpentltioMand cuatomc ", 1 
Now, accepting Mr. Darwin’s theory that early man 
Imil " high mental faoulUea,” tho conception of a 
Makar of things dune not seem beyond his grasp Man 
hitnnclf mado plenty of thing*, and could probably 
eonoeivB of n being who made the world and the 
objocte in it. " Certainly thorn must bo some Being 
who mode all them tiling*. He must be very good 
too," eold an Eakiiao to a mLeiuuary* The good none 
in inferred by tho Eskimo from hi* own oonUinlmnnt 
with " the tiling* whicli are mado V 

Another oxnmplu of barbaric man "seeking aftur 
Owl " may bo adduced. 

What the Greenlander mid i« owTobotalod by what 
a Kaffir mid. Kaffir religion is mainly animlatio, 
ancestral spirit* rocraro food and sncrifico— there is 
but an evaneecent tradition of a " Loid in Heaven ". 
Thus a very importable Kaffir said to M. Ar- 
brousset, "your tailings (Christianity) are what I 
wont ; and I was seeking before 1 knew you. . . 
I asked myself sorrowful queations. ' Who has 

• Dirvto, ifUiral U p. «, 
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toadied the stars with his hands t . . . Who makes 
the waters flow ? . . . Who can have given earth the 
wisdom and power to produce corn T ’ Then I buried 
my face in my hands." 

“This,” says Sir John Lubbock, “wee, however, 
an exceptional case. As a general role savages do not 
oot themselves to thiuk out such questions,” 1 

Aa a common fact, if savages never- ask the question, 
at all events, somehow, they have the answer ready 
mad* " Mengnrrah, or Baiamo, Puluga, or Dondid, 
or Ahono, or Ahonawilona, or Atahocan, or Taaroa, 
or Tui Lego, was the nmker." Therefore snvagre 
who know that leave the qoeation alone, or add 
mythical accretions Hut their ancestors must have 
asked the question, like the " vary raspofltabU Kaffir " 
before thoy answered it. 

Having reached the idea of a Creator. it waa not 
difficult to add that he was 11 good, "or beneficent, 
and waa deathless 

A notion of a good powerful Maker, not subject to 
death because nemwarily prior to Death (who only 
invaded the world late), seems easier of attainment 
than the notion of Spirit which, etc AypotAen, demands 
much delicate peychological study and liard thought 
The idea of a Good Maker, onoo reached, become*, 
perhaps, tho germ of future thoiam, but, aa Mr. Darwin 
aays, the human mind was " infallibly led to various 
strange supcrstiticoi As St. Paul soya, in perfect 
agreement with Mr. Darwin on thia poiut, " they 
latcame vain in their imagination*, and tlioir foolish 
heart was darkened 

‘<ovtn*ra*x~ii. % p 
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Among other imaginations (right or wrong) was 
the belief in spirite, with all that followed in tho way 
of instituting SAcriHoos, even of human being*, and 
of dropping morality, about which the ghost of a 
deeennrd madicino-nian was not likely to be much 
interested Tlie supposed nearn<« to man, and the 
venal and partial character of worshipped god* and 
ghoet-gods, would inevitably win for them more 
service and attention than would be paid to a 
Maker remote, nnbought and impartial. Henoa tho 
coni'"i>tion of such a Being would tend to obsolescence, 
a* we eoo that it doea, and would bo most obscured 
where ghost* were moot propitiated, at among tho 
Zulus. Later philosophy would attach the spiritual 
conooption U> tha rovivod or uowly discovered idea of 
ths supreme Owl 

In all till* speculation there i« nothing mystical 
no supernatural or supernormal intorfaranoe is postu- 
lated. Supernormal experiences may have helped to 
originate or support tho belief in spirits, that, however, 
U another quostiem. But thi* hypothosis of the origin 
of belief in a good unoeaaing Maker of things is, of 
course, oOnfSModly a oonjooturo, for which historical 
evidence cannot be given, m the nature of the rase 
All our attempts to discover origins far behind 
history must be conjectural Their value must he 
estimated by the exleiil to which this or that hypo- 
thesis colligate* the fact*. Now our hypothceia 
doea colligate the facts. It shows how belief in a 
mural supreme being might arise before ghosts were 
worshipped, and it accounts for tho flaw in the 
religious strata, for the mythical accretions, for 
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the otiose Creator in the background of many bar- 
baric religions, and for tie almost univenwl absence 
of sacrifice to tlio God relatively supreme. He whs, 
from his earliest conception, in no need of gifts from 
men. 

On this matter of otiose supreme gods, Professor 
Munxice writes, ‘ It is very common to find in savage 
Iteliefs a vague far-off god, who is at the back of all 
tlio others, take* little part in the management of 
things, and receives little worship Hut it is impo-ni bio 
to judge what that being was at an oarlier time ; he 
may have boon a nature god, or a spirit who has by 
degree* grown faint, and Mine to occupy this position." 

Now tlio petition which ho occupies is usually, if not 
univomally, thnt of the Creator. Ho could not arrive 
at this rank by " becoming faint," nor could " a nature- 
god" be the Maker of Nature. T)u» only way by 
which we con discover " what that hoing was at an 
earlier time" is to see what ho is at an earlier time, 
that is to say, wliat the conception of him is, among 
men in an earlier state of culture. Among them, 
as we show, ho is very much more noar, potent and 
moral, thau among races more advanced in social 
evolution and material culture. Wo can form no 
opinion as to the nature of such " vague, far-off gods, 
at the hack of all the others,' till we collect and awn- 
pare examples, and endeavour to ascertain what points 
they have in common, and in wliat points they differ 
from each other. It then becomes plain that they are 
least far away, and moat potent, where there is least 
ghcetly and polytheistic competition, that is. among 
the meet backward racee. The more animism the lew 
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theism, is tho genoral rule. Manifestly tho con-ant 
hypothesis— that ell religion is animistic in origin— 
does not account for these fasts, and is obliged to fly 
to an undeoion&tratad theory of degradation, or to an 
undemonatrated theory of borrowing. That our theory 
is inooriMBtcnt with the general dootrine of evolution 
we cannot admit, if we are allowed to agree with Mr. 
Darwin's statement about the high mental faculties 
which 6nt led man to sympathetic, and then to wild 
beliefs. Wo do not pretend Ui be more Darwinian than 
Mr. Dorwin, who compare* "these miserable and In- 
direct rosulta of our higher facultiee" to "the ooasioiuil 
mistake* of the instincts of the lower animal*". 

The opinion here maintained, namely, that a germ 
of pure belief uuy be detected amidst tho confusion 
of low aavsgc faith, and that. In a still earlier stage 
it may have boon lists overlaid with fable, is in direct 
contradiction to current theonea. It is also in contra- 
diction with the opinion* entertained by uyaelf before 
I made an independent examination of the evidence. 
Like othoix, 1 waa inclined to regord roport* of a 
moral Creator, who observes conduct, and judges it 
oven in tho next life, as rumoura due either to Christian 
influence, or to inl*‘.ako 1 well knew, however, and 
could, and did, discount the eourwa of error. I wan 
cm my guard against, tho twin fallacies of describing 
nil savage religion as * devil worship," and of expect- 
ing to find a primitive " divine tradition ", 1 waa also 
cm tny guard against the modern bias derived from 
the "ghost-theory," and Mr. Spencer's works, and I 
kept an eye on opportunities of “ borrowing 1 I bad, 
‘ Mating 
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in fact. classified all known idola in the first edition 
of this work, such as the fallacy of leading questions 
nod the chance of deliberate deception. I sought the 
eurlitut evidence, prior to any missionary teaching, and 
tho evidence of what the firet iniaaionartes found, in 
the way of belief, on their arrival. I preferred the 
testimony of the best educated observant, and of those 
moot familiar with nntive languages. I sought for 
evidence in native hymns (Maori, Zufti, Dinka, Red 
Indian) and In native ceremonial and mystery, as 
those source were least likely to bo oonteminnted 
Ou the otlicr aide, I found a vust body of testimony 
that navagas had uo religion at all. Ilut that test, I- 
mony, «n mane, was rofuted by Roakoff, and also, in 
places, byTylor. When three witaotMi wore hrouglit 
to swear that they saw the Irishman oamm It a crime, 
ho offered to bring a doxen witnesses who dhl no) ..mi 
him. Negative evidence of squatter*, aallora and 
colonists, who did not mo any religion among this 
or that race, is not worth much against, evidence of 
trained obeervera and linguists who did find what tho 
others missed, and who found more the incs® they 
knew tho tribe in question. Agulu, like others, I 
thought savages incapable of such relatively pure 
ideas as I now believe souio of them to possess Rut 
I could not resist the evidence, and 1 abandoned my 
a priori notions. The evidence forcibly attests grade* 
lions in tho central belief. It is found in various 
shades, from relative potency down to a vanishing 
trace, and it is found in significant proportion to the 
prevalence of animistic ideas, being weakest where 
they are most developed, strongest where they are 
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least developed. There must be a reason for these 
phenomena, and that reason, aa it seems to me, ia the 
over laying and supenwdon of a rudely Thoistie by an 
animistic creed. That one canoe would explain, and 
doe* obligate, ail the facia. 

There remains a point on which misconception proves 
to fce possible. It will be shown, contrary to tho 
(sure at hypothesis, that tho religion of tho lowest raoes, 
in it* highest form, sanctions morality. That morality, 
again, in certain instances, demands unselfishness. 
Of course wo are not claiming for that doctrine any 
mpirnataml origin. Religion, if it aanctlom ethics 
at all, will sanction those which the conscience aoeepU, 
uul thoeo ethics, in one way or other, must Imre been 
evolved. That the " eosmical " law ia “the weakest 
must go to tho wall ia generally amoodod. Man, 
however, is found trying to reverse Uto law, by equal 
and friendly dealing (at Usui within what is vaguely 
railed " the tribe Hia religion, as in Australia, 
will he shown to insist on this unnoUUhiiMa How 
did he evolve his othlm > 

“ Bo It little or bo it much tlioy get," says Dainpier 
about the Australians in 1S6A, " every one has his part, 
oa well the young and tender as the old and feeble, 
who are not able to get abroad oa Urn strong and 
lusty.” This conduct reverses the eosmical prooew, and 
notoriously civilised society, Christian society, doee not 
act ou these principles. Neither do the savages, who 
knock the old and feeble on the head, or deliberately 
leave them to starve, act on these principles, sanctioned 
by Australian religion, but (according to Mr. Dawson) 
not carried out in Australian practice •• When old 
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people become infirm ... it » lawful and customary 
to kill them." * 

Aa «o tlic point or unselfishness, ovolutionists are 
apt to account for it by common interest A tribe in 
which the strongest monopolise what is beat will not 
survive no well as an unaolUah tribe in the struggle for 
exiatenoo. Bill precisely the opposite is tnie, arlnto- 
craey marks the mure successful barbaric races, ami 
an aristocratic slave-holding tribe could have swept 
Australia aa the Zulus owept 8outh Africa. That 
amtocraoy und acquisition of separate property are 
step* in advance on communietic savagery all history 
declares. TWofore a Mb* which In Australia 
developed private property, and reduced its neighbours 
to alavory. would hnvo boen better fitted to mirvivo 
than aneh a tribe a- Dam pier describes 

This is so evident that probably, or possibly, tho 
Dampier elute of society was not developed In obodi- 
once to a recognised tribal interest, but in obedianw 
to au affectionate Instinct. " IW s'entr* abnent los uno 
lea autroi," saya Brtbmif of the Huron a.* '• I never 
he«ud the women complain of being left out of feasts, 
or that tho men ate tho best portions . . . ovory one 
does Ins business iswcotly, peaceably, without dispute. 
You never see disputes, quarrels, hatred, or reproach 
among them.” Brdbouf then tolls how a young 
Indian stranger, in a lime of want, stole the best part 
of a moceo. “Tkoy did not rage or curse, they only 
bantered him, aud yet to take our meat wan almost to 
take our liven." Brfbeuf wanted to lecture the lad; 
his Indian hoot bade him hold his peace, mid the 
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stranger w«* givou hospitality, with his wife and 
children. “They arc very generous, and make it a 
point nut to attach themselvta lo the goods of this 
world." - Their great** reproach is ' that man wonts 
everything, he ia greedy They aupjxirt, with never a 
murmur, widow*, orphan* and old man, yet they kill 
hopeless or troubkeomo Invalids, and their whole 
rondnet Ui Europeans was tho revorso of their 
domwtii! behaviour. 

Another exainplo of savage uwelfiah ethic may 1* 
found in Mr. Muon's aottunt of the Andaman Islanders, 
a nomad roou, vary low in culture. "It ia a note- 
worthy trait, and one which dceorvos high omnium. la- 
Uon, that every care and ooudderation aro paid by all 
ilunca to tho very young, the weak, the aged, ami tha 
helpleH, anti Uwm being made apociol object* of in- 
terest and aitoottoo, Invariably faro bailor iu regard 
to the oomforta and nooeanriaa of daily life than any 
of the otherwise more fortunate member* of tho com- 
madly." 1 

Mr. Huxley, in hie celebrated Ltouionoe Lecture on 
" Evolution and Morality," laid stress on wnn'a aintru- 
venthm of the coemic law, “ tho wcokoet must go to 
the wall ", He did nut explain the evolution of man’s 
opposition to this law. The ordinary evolutionist 
hypothec!*, that the tribe would preoper meet whoeo 
members were least mlf-mckbg, la contradicted by all 
history' Tlie overbearing, “grabbing," aristocratic, 
individualistic, unscrupulous r»» heat the others out 
of the field. Mr. Hurley, indeed, alleged that tlw 
" influence of tho cosmic proossa in the evolution of 
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■ociety U the greater the more rudimentary iU 
dviliaatfon. Sodal progree* mean* n chivying of 
the cosmic proceea at every step and the aubatitution 
for it of another, which may bo called the ethical 
prooem. . . . Ae dvilmtion has advanced, an luu the 
extent of tide interference increased. . . " l But 
where, in Europo, ia the interferenoe ao markod an 
among the Andaiuaneae ? We havo Mill to face the 
problem of tho generality of low savage*. 

It ia eouceivable that the higher nUiica of low 
aavsgrw ratlier refloct their emotional lnetluet* than 
btIho from tribal b^ialnlkm which i* euppoecd to en- 
able a ■ tribe “ to proper in the struggle for existence. 
Aa Brdbouf and Dun pier, among other*, prove, 
•avag.1* often net a good example to Ohriatiaiu, and 
tJioir othiw are, in certaiu coaoa, a* among tbu Anda- 
manceo and Forgiaiw, nod, probably among the Vno, 
aanetloned by their religion. But, ua XI r. Tylor *»ya, 
" the better savage social life soonui but in unRtable 
equilibrium, liable to be easily ujreil by a touch of 
diatrew, temptation, or violence".* Still, religion 
doea its beats in certain caeca, to lend equilibrium; 
though all the world over, religion often fail* in 
practice. 

I tuu, * yf. g|.M. •/VwcCWl.LM. 
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